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To 

J. D. 

Junior Secretary to die \jOvt. of Bengal. 

f)ated.2bth+fuhj, 1862. 

Sir, . 

I nAYK now the honor to submit for the orders, 
of Government, previous to publication, a printed copy of 
the Annual Report of the Education Department for the 
year 1860-61. 

2. In apologizing for the extraordinary delay in the ap¬ 
pearance Sf .this volume, .it is nccessary^to explain that the 
work of preparing and printing it was unavoidably retarded in 
, consequence bf tja^s unpardonablo'neglect of the late Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools for Bf>har, fr$m whom ^io reports or returns 
could be obtained^ -as represslinttfd, to Governmpnt in* my 
letters, No. 1522 dat&d 30th*June 1861,'aqd No. 113, da’ted 
18th January’ 1802. None of.the statistjw^of the Rebar 
Division were in fact received till the.middle of April, the 
compilation of. thenl ’having- been left entirely to 'Mr.'' 
Harrison’s successor,. Mr. Sarfders.. Whep these statistics at 
length reached my .Office,* they* were at once incorporated 
with tho’se d£ tl*e other Districts, hfleh iile printing of the 
Report, Vhich ’had beoj> necessarily suSpenctad.for months, 
was then resumed. ’It has only now been finished. 

I hAje &c - .,’ 

'' W. a ATKINSON, 

Director of Public Instruction. 


GORDbi\, 


itso,, 
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TO 


No. 2360. 

r. D. GORDON, c Esq,.' 

■Offij. JuniSr Sdietary, Govt, of Bengal. 


jjarjeeling, j ‘fa 22 nd September 1862. 

Sir, ' 

I have the hopor to solifcii the attention of 
GovernmV’t Jo my'letter, No. 1938, dated the 25th July 
last, and to request'that*I may be furnished with the order 
therein solicited for the publication of The Annual Report’of 
this Departmentefor theVear 186&-61. 


I have &c.. 


W. S. ATKINSON, 

Director of Public Instruction. 


From 


No. 531 {. ‘ 


Education. 


The OFFG.'tfUNIOR SECRETARY TO THE 
GOVERN ME NT OF BENGAL, ' 
To c / . 

Tip DIRECTOR os iPUBLIC c INSTRUCTION. 

oDated , Bliaugulpore, the 13th.October 1862. 

Sis, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, N<^ 2360,'dated tl*e 22nd ultimo, 
and in reply to inforim you that the 
Lieutenant-Governor authorises yftu to publish the Annual 
Report of the Edu$aMoh*J)ep^tmen1j j’or 18tS0-(fl. __. 

C l 

I have the honoi;to ha, 

^Ib, # 

Your mosj*obedient Servant, 

t j. it Jordon, 

Offg..Junior Secretary* to the Govt, of Bengal. 
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DIRECTOR' OE >5UDLIC. :I^l l RUCTION, 

FOR THE YEAR 1860-61. 


To 

J. D. GORDON, fEst}., 

Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

I'ort William, 30tii June 1861. 

I have the honor to submit, for the information of 
Government, a report on the operations of the Education 
Pepartment in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, for'the year 
ending April.30th, 186L 

Changes in the Department.— Several changes have taken 
place during tile pa|t year, among the officers engaged in the 
administration qf th» Department. 

By Dr. Itoer’s retirement fr*m tho service on pension, fho 
Inspectorship of Soutli-Wcst Bengal became vacant, on the 
22nd March; and oh the 16th bf.that m^ntb^tft. Lodge, tire 
Inspector for South Bengal, was compelled by ill-health to 
leave India *for jv year "oh sick certificate. To fill the vacan¬ 
cies thus occasioned, tlje following arrangement s,rj-cre nfade, 
Mr., Woodrow was transferred from East to South Bengal, 
and was jut in*cha»ge of ^ the Division of Sduth-West Bengal 
^’addition* to his’own ;^aajl Mh H. Scott Smit^the Profes¬ 
sor of Mathematics in’ the €ivjl Engineering College, was at * 
,the same tim^ppoinjed to act'as Inspector for East Bepga-L 
during the ^eace of Mr. Lo’dge. Mr. R. L. Martin of Ber- 
jiap pore College has subsequently (May 23rd) been appoint¬ 
ed 5th/ Inspector of Schtols in the place of Dr. t Roer, and 
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Mr, expressed a wisli to rptu$i to his own 

appoint^fcjpt intj)0 o Civ if Engineering “College, Mr. Martin 
has beerf posted to the division o^East Bengal, Mr. Lodge 
being transferred to the South-West" Division, wlncl? is still 
left under the charge of Mr. Woodrow. . 

In the course^f the ‘year the "Department has also been 
deprived of the sdvvfees ^pf some of the best and most 
experienced Deputy Inspectors, several of whom have received 
appointments as'jpcputy.Magigtrates and Assessors of Income 
Tax. 

The .loss oi these\ Sfficers,^ coupled -frith the changes 
among the Inspectors, has naturally * given rise to temporary 
embarrassment and inconvenience in several Divisions. These 
difficulties were, however, unavoidable. 

General Statistics.—From the Statement in the margin it 
Education. 1859-Go. "’ill bc seen that the net 

Disbursements, Rs. 10 , 43,454 6 o expenditure on - Education 
Receipts, ... ,...„ ^,45,8 30 li 2 „ ‘ 18 59- G0 , was somewhat 

* Net Charges, Rupees 7 ,97,(H4 JO 10 \‘ ss t ] lan g lakhs of Rupees. 

The Revenue of these Provinces for the same year did 

O * 0 C ' * 

• * not fall far short of 13 crores, and 

Cross Revenue Lower • * ,• 

Pihvmces 1859-60. Rupees must tins yeffr have exceeded that 
12,79,29,783 f am “ t 

• , 0 _ 

The population niay probably*t>e taken iu round numbers 

at 40,000,000, and the arca»over whiah the operations of the 
Education Departmenttixtencf at 200,000 square miles. ^ 
"'"""Taking the*sc figures as a sufficiently near approximation to 
the truth, it appears, "that the Government expenditure on 
Education ijj, Bengal was undhf $ ^.r cent, of tlie Revenue for ' 
. the year, <jr less ^than 10 annas fos every 100 Rupees ; whilst ’ y 
climated with reference to population, the cosjpto the State 
did not rjach 4 pie (2 farthings) per head annum. 


This is exclusive of the charts foi the University. % 
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To afford a ready means bf comparison Jtt may bo stated 

tlmt in Englancl‘Ike charge on» the State for Education in 

18GO afnounted to njo*e than 1^ per cent, of thj* Revenue, 

and t<^ nearly 9 il. per Read ofUiic population. 

At the date of the lffsC Return^ the number of pupils in 

Schools under* GavefRmen^ Inspection was* 50,714, and the 

number of Schools 826, as shewn irrth/foltowino Table :— 

. * ° 


April 30th, 1861. 

Number <*f ^ 

Schools » 

• 

Number of 
Pupils. 

1 9 

Government Institutions. 

) 

- 



Colleges (General St Professional) 

English Schools . 

Anglo Vernacular Schools 
Vernacular Schools ... '. 

9 

45 

7 

179 

210 

1,295 

7,245 

381 

9,950 

18,871 

Aided and other Schools 
under Inspection, 



English (including School Vf In* 

dustrial Art).... 

Anglo Vernacular . 

Vernacular ... *. 

Girls’ Schools ,.. ,.t . 

33; 

'99 

2 G6 

16 

41 1 

\n 

4,748 

7,473 

11,496 

395 

24,112 

?,73l 

Indigenous Vernacular Schools,).' 
under improvement in East/- 

• 

, 172 

7,731 

k 



mm 

30,714 


’ , , , 
These figifres give approximately one School,,to a popu¬ 
lation of 50,000, atid one Scholal to a population of 800_- • 
The 90 st ^o the Slate is about Rs. 1,5-11-(J per annum for each 
Schohi;; add, the aggregate' of the schooling fees realized 
during last year bsin<| Rs. 2,21,51.4, it ij toiind that each 
student on the average paiihabsut Rs. 4-6pn fees' towards tl’io 
Expense of ffis education. Again if rdf ere re’e be had to-the’hrea 
o'«r rrfdch tl'ie Schools are-distributed,, it appears'that we have 
less^than one Schojl foil every 500 square miles of territory, 
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and that eve’ry ^00 square mileti contributes no inore than 19 
Scholars. 

It should be noted, however, that in this calculation vast 
jungle tracts are included, which aii^otaly thinly peopled by 
wild and uncivilized tribes. 

The following 'Able slqws the anipant . of schooling fees 
collected in Govdriit^ertt at>4 riided Schools in each of the 
last 5 years :— 

n < 

Schooling Ff.es, realized in, five years, ending 30 th 


April -1861. < 



remembered that twenty-five years ago, vn 1836, there was 
not i'n all India a single School receiving assistance from 
Government, with the exception of the Hindoo College then 
under private rtutf»,.geq l iont, in which a fee of even the small¬ 
est amount was levied, the advance made m this respect 
during one generation cannot be c regarded as vaisSisfactory. 
It will be Observed too that <until last year tha increase has 
been' steadily and rapidly progressive ‘The decrease in 
1860-61 is more thap accounted for by c the result of a reduc¬ 
tion which was made ‘in the rates of 'fee? levied in the two 
great schools^ connected with ,the Presidency College,—the 
Hindoo. Schoof and the Oolootollah Brandi SchJol,—where 
the charges wore thought exces§ ; ve.. The rcceipislr thpse 
two Schools were less, than those of the previous year liy 
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Rs. 11,015. Both Schools however arS still, hs they have 
long been, self-suppd£t*ng. 

University Examinations —The best criterion of the state 
of the highest English Educatiomin these Provinces is afford¬ 
ed by the University Examinations, the Jesuits of which 
supply the most # reliabfff evidence 6i» thar^ondition of the 
Colleges and superior. Schools. •^urJRgfhe last few years 
the improvement indicated by this test*has been' - highly 
satisfactory, and the recent Exapinatipns sh<yv that the rate 
of progress has been m<ye than maintained i»the last twelve 
months. 

Entrance —The number of Candidates enrolled for the 
Entrance Examinations of December 1859 was 705. In 
December 1860 the number rose to 809, of whom no less 
than 759 were supplied by the Provinces under the control of 
the Government of Bengal. The remaining 50 were contri¬ 
buted by the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, and 
Ceylon, from which countries*31 Candidates were'drawn 3i 
the former year. Of the 759 Candidates with whom we are 
specially concerned,’■& were Christians, 25 Mahomedans, 691 
Hindoos, ancl 1 Pafcsee. 399 of tliese»passc'd, 50 being placed 

in the 1st, and 349 inMie 2nd Division, as shewn below:—• * 

• •» 


Entrance.' 
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The followfog Tufile shews the result t with reference to 
the different classes of Schools from Vliich the Candidates 
were driftvn:— 


, Entrance. 



- f — -r 




r '(• 

< C 

No/of 


Passed. 


c 

Candidates. 

— 

'-- 


* 


1st Divn 

2nd Divn. 

Total. 

—{ ■ 

• - j 

- - - 

— - 

. — 

Giwernipeut Instit'atioiis 

' 455 : 

b 1 

* 

210 

211 

Aiilotl {Schools c . 

11 l 

3 

48 

51 

Independent Institutions 

13U 

4 

To 

70 

1’iiv.ite Students 

28 

3 

7 

10 

School Masters . 

26 

6 

9 

1 

15 

■ Total ... 

749 

' . 50 

| 310 

DOO* 

C 

' ~ 


! 



. In the previous year, out of the 061 Candidates from the 
fcower \\ovinces flic mlmboj passed was— 

» 1 c 

ls'f Division. • 2nd Division. Total. 
hi " 1C8‘ 230 

- 'I'heso figures shew ap increase >n the present year over 
the olve preceding it of 95 candidates for admission, and of 
169 actually admitted as 0 undergraduates of the University. 
It will he obsAjied* however, that the number who passed in 
the Dt Division was greater, by 12 in 1850 than <t 18*10. 

The cause of this fatting off ."is to be found in the high 
.standard of the Bengali papers set in the last Examination 
as compared with those of previous years. 

.It " as state,d in my last Report that in 1839* th Boaul 
of Examinets had thought' it necessity to draw the attention 
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of the Syndicate to the very high marKs genc/ally gained in 
the Oriental language^ and had suggested that some alteration 
was called for either »ih the 'standard of the Vernacular 
Examination Papers, or in the mode of assessing the inarms 
awarded for them.' 

The questions in VeTnacuiar Lifiwaty^oi had always in 
fact been disproportionately ens^aiuratrention having been 
directed to the subject, it was very properly determined that 
more difficult questions should l/c set jn Awujc. 

This was done in tho»examination of last#December, and 
I . • . * • 

had the effect of/ lowering#considerably tliy aggregate of 

marks gained, and consequently of reducing the number who 

would otherwise have obtained a place in the 1st Division. 

By a reference to the Examiners’ mark lists it appears that (!!) 

additional Candidates, making a total of 118, would have been 

placed in the 1st Division, if the marks gained in Bengali 

had been as high as in the Examination of 1859. 

T he genciaf failure of Tins Jr-ai-in IJcngali, however nu.%h 
it is to be regretted in itself, willJjc'productivc of the best 
results by causing more attention to be paid to the study 
of the Vernacular language,—q nutter *of great ’inportaaco 
which has hitherto been too fnucli neglcitcd. To such an- 
extent, indeed, is tigs.the case,jthat many of jjy/ - best Native 
Students can write Elfish *nd even sp?ak i! with greater 
purity than.their motion- tongue.. This anomaly should now 
be corrected. 

B. A. Degree.— Of the [iurjy-mne Cantfi lates who 
entered fov th% B.^A. Examination, ttre^vere Christians, 
^\ree Mifhomcehms and flilrty-thfee Hindoos, fifteen only 
*were successful, five befhg placed ill'the 1st, ail'd ten in the 
2nd Division,—as shewn below:— 1 
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D. A. Deyree. 



Number 
of Cai^ 

• 

Passed. 



dutates. 

• 

A 

fst’Divn. 


Total. 

. i ^ 

Christians,. t | 

!. » « 

1 

0 

1 

1 

MahomiSkna, .. v . 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Ilimloos, .• «.. 

, 33 

4 

9 

13 






Tot)^, ... 

U' 

S 

1° 

15 


One of the successful Candidates was educated at Bishop's 
College, the rest at the Presidency College. It is worthy 
of remark that the Candidate who obtained the Highest 
marks was a Mahomcdan. This gentleman has since been 
appointed a Deputy Magistrate,. 

B. L. andL. L/ i>egrees.—For the Law Examination twen¬ 
ty-four Candidates entered, their namesgand sixteen passed, 
eight receiving the^legree of L. L. vmd aright that of B. 

L. * The whole of ^ho succcsSiyl Candidates were Hindoos. 

Ii. M. and S. Oegree.—The 2nd or final Examination for the 

degree of un£ S. wa»h?ldThis ypar for the first time, 

the practical privileges heretofore attached to the College 
Diploma being now transfcrijed to the University degree. 

Tweitty Candidates piesented themselves, and fourteen 
passed; three in the Division,t>f whom one was a Christian 

and two Hindoos••ttiuf ejevtui in thcJiid Division, nll,Uindoo.s 
The two SU*l<pits who passed \tith jftef test credit have receiv-’’ 
• cd University Senior Schcjar^ip's, Mohundrolal Sircar for 
Medicine, and Raj Kijto^Banerpie for Surgery; 

At the 14 or pfeliininary Efjmigation for flic degree j>f L. 

M. aid S., sixteen Candidates .appeared, byt se\cn only passed 
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and these were placed in the 2nd pivision, none in the 1st 
Division.. All these were Hindoos. 

L.C E. Degree.—In*accordance with the new ifnivcrsity 
Regulations, an Examination fof the degree of L. C. E. was 
held this year foijthe- first time. Ter* C'an/ujatcs presented 
themselves, and six of these ’ftcrcfrdecjurjri \o have passed 
the theoretical part of the cxiftniimtion required Jor the 
degree;—one Christian and three Hindoos being placed in the 
1st Division, and two Hindoos ift the 2nd Division. 

English Colleges—Til the livtj English Colleges for general 
education, the number of ^Studenti^ has cifiisideiably in¬ 
creased. On the 1st January 18(30 the number on the 
rolls was 231, while on the 30th April 18(31, the number 
amounted to 422, as shewn in the following Table;— 


Colleges for gencial Education. 


• 

» No k on the llolh, 

1 »t J.mf 180*1 » 

• 

9 

• 

No oil the H<)ils, 
30th April i860. 


t t 




PiesKUney College 



122, 

209 

llooglily 

’l 


.»* ‘32 

79 

Daeea „ . 

.'V 

... 

31 ' 

76 

\v 

Ividitiaghur „ 


• 

30 

42 

Berh.inipore *„ 

• • 

... 

, • 10 

Hi 







• 


• • 


-t—_•_ 

TotaJ • 

• • 

• 234. 

_ '» 

422 


Semoi*Scholarships.—.Twenty-four Sdh’ior Scholarships, 
tenable for two years, ars annually available foy the Stu-. 
dents of the I^nglish^ College* - at the end of.tlidr 2nd .year. 
Eight of thesa are of the V^lue of Ks. fto, and .sixteen of 
the 'flHue of Rs. 20 per qjeiisem.. They have hitherto been 

B 
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awarded after a special Examination held «at the close of the 
College Session in‘December. This Examination js now to 
be superseded by the 1st Examination in Arts, which will be 
held for the fir 3 t time in January J862. At the lait special 
Senior Schcdarglip Examination held, in December, 22 Scholar¬ 
ships were awaiMN^, c^ghfr o£»fhe higher and fourteen of the 
lower grade. 

New Scholarship rules proposed —The distribution of 
Senior Scholarships is a question of no little difficulty and 
importance. It'might at first sight r appcjar that the award 
should "simply he determined by absolute superiority in the 
Examinations, so that the prizes should fall to the ablest and 
most successful Students of the year, no matter where they 
may have been educated. 

If this principle, however, were adopted, the result would 
be that a very large proportion of these Scholarships would 
be carried olf by the Students of .Calcutta Institutions, while 
the Mofussil Institutions, wine'll u/o doing no less service to 
Education than those of bhc Presidency plough they cannot 
compete with the latter on equal teims, would be deprived of 
difo encouragement aiH^\ew*qd. ^ 

After very careful consideration, a new set of rules has lately 
been pieparu4|jby which, whik local interests are guarded, the 
Scholarships arc thrown open, tft far us possible, to general 
co'nipetition. It is proponed to sweep a\yuy all distinction 
betwccA Govern spent an<^ NoA-Governmcnt. Institutions, and 
to' place the Students from .the latter on precisely the same 
footing us those Educated in Colleges \mdQr Government con¬ 
trol, who h»ve hitherto alone‘Ijcen^eTi^ible. ‘ The new schci/Te 
has been submitted for Ills Honor’s sanction. 

.Cojloge Buildings—Dacca -^At Dac^a the College Build-, 
ing which, vyas given up*to tl^j Military authorities in 1857, 
to be used as a Brrrack fqr Euioppan Troops, and whib> has 
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been so occupied, till, very recently, to tlie great inconvenience 
of Profqgsors and Students, was at length restored to tho 
Education Department shortly pefore the close of tTic year. 

It is tb be regretted tllat pny ‘necessity should have arisen 
for the continue^ occupation of the College by troops after 
the crisis of the Mutiny had^aaseecU 'JM*.inhabitants sub¬ 
scribed largely at the invitation «f Government towards the 
expense of erecting it, and they have depressed great and 
not unnatural dissatisfaction tlAt it should have been turned 
into a Barrack, anfl withdrawn, so |5ng frflm its legitimate 
use. 

Berhamporo—Similar* discontent is felt at lieriiampore at 
the great delay which has taken place in erecting the per¬ 
manent edifice for the C.ollcge, which was long since sanction¬ 
ed. To provide the requisite funds, the inhabitants were 
induced, as far back as 1854, to raise a large subscription (now 
amounting wjth accumulatjpns, to more thanIlupees 87,000)on 
the understanding that Government would*supplement tho sum 
so raised by a'graij^of equal amount. Various obstacles have 
unfortunately arisen V prevent the carrying out of the de¬ 
sign A year ago, ^however, ,everything jiointed to a speedy 
settlement of the questions wliieji had laftcjjy caused dclfty, 
and it was hoped thtit^building tqicrations wouUfcat once cytn- 
mcrice. These htjpcs 1 have" unfortunately been, frustrated, 
cbiefly in censccpicncc'clf the fniawcial embarrassments of Go- 
vernjncnt; and tlpc commencement qf tlie biylding ia iiftlcfinitc- 
ly postponed. Mcanjvhfle the people ape clamouring for tfieir 
promised Gollbge,.and’complain leudfy, am? with some show 
>f reason, that faith has npt baen kept with them. 

It is on every account *most desirable tljat the.discontcnt. 
and suspicion^ wliiclp these delays have engendered, should 
be set at r^st, a*d confidence i? the mtentictis of (government 
restffed. 
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Sanscrit College —The Sanscrit College was affiliated to 
the University in .August last, and a small class has been 
formed, of advanced Student^ whor>ha.Vc passed the Entrance 
Examination, and u ill now pVosceute the University course, 
while, at the safcie tiny;,'they continue the if Sansciit studies 
further, cspcciajly'ip flindoo^Dogic and Law. 

Calcutta Mudressa —Thu Report of the Arabic Department 
of the Calcutta Mudressa is generally favorable, and the 
Anglo-Persian Department deserves especial commendation. 
Ou$ of the eight’ Studcfys composing the let class, six went 
up to the University J^ntrance Examination and passed, four 
being placed in the 1st, and two in the 2nd Division. It may 
be added that Ahmed Ali, the Candidate who obtained the 
highest place in the last B. A. Examination, was educated in 
this School, from which he was removed to the Presidency 
College after passing the Entrance Examination of Decem¬ 
ber 1857, 

dooghly Mudr^sea.^-A Scheme has been submitted for the 
improvement of the Iloogddy Mudressa, qjijl is bow under Ilis 
Honor s consideration 

Professional Collbgcs,* Mqplical College, Paying Class.— 
It. was mentionedjn the last iteport that a class of Paying 
Students hai^been instituted, at tlio Medical College, and 
that the new Arrangement wouM take effect from the com¬ 
mencement of last Session. I he. sate of payment was 
fixed at Ils. 5 per mensem, with an Entrance fee of Rs. 15. 
Thirty-one Stlidcnts joined thp College on these terms, 
on the opening,o£ tjic Session in June. Of these, seven 
have since^ receded 8cholirships v \vhich earry with thef.i 
fiee tuitioh; hue has been awarded a vacant free presenta¬ 
tion , and one las left Jnclia ito complete his. education in 
ono of the Medical'Schools t of England. „ Only one has 
actually abandoned tho study of thfc profession. ' 
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Military Class.— •-Inuring the last y.ear eighteen Candidates 
from the ^lilitary Class passed their finah Examination, and 
were admitted into the Tio^ernment Service. With the view 
of encouraging the study, <if ltfnglish amongst the Students 
of the Military Class, ^he Government, inll859, offered a 
bonus of Ks. 250 to all wln^nt thp exd*t>f their Collego 
studies, should succeed in passing^ satisfactory Examination 
in the English language. This year five *6tudcnts presented 
themselves for Examination, of Vdionf two ‘passed with credit, 
and were considered deserving of th«*bonus.* • 

Bengali Class—From the Bengali CJlass, six* Students suc¬ 
ceeded in passing their final Examination, and are now qualified 
for admission into the Government service as Nativo Doctors. 

Civil Engineering College —At the opening of the last 
Session a Class of 3rd year Students was formed in the Civil 
Engineering College, for the first time. This Class, after com¬ 
pleting the*3 years’ course pi escribed by the University, com¬ 
peted for the degree of L*C. E. ‘in Marfl* last. The result 
has already Ixfcn stated. 

The number of Students on the rolls <*nthc 30th April was 
83, being an incretge of ttfcpky ovpr the^number jn attend¬ 
ance at the end of the previous ^Session. After the Annual 
Examination, i t Stilttynts were flcplarcd (Jualif^t for differ<mt 
grades of the public service* viz :— 

5 for the ’grade of Probationary Assistant Engineers. 

1* „ v „ Sub-Engineer. 

9 it ,, 1’robationarjr ^s#t. Overseer. 

2 „ * „ SubrOverSecr. , * 

No decision has .y'ct teen arrived at by the Supreme 
Government, Regarding the pfan "submittedlast year for the 
improvement ofj the College. • > This*de?ay i^ to be ^regretted, 
for independently of other ^reforms, an, increase of. the 
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instructive staff is urgently required. The Professors havi 
.too much on their* hands, and the Students justly.complaii 
that they do not obtain sufficient instruction. 

- School of Industrial Art.— The School of Industrial Art has 
encountered fresh difficulties, which.have $gain checked its 
progress. The jbommfttee«o^A«Ianagement after communicat¬ 
ing witji Dr. Hunter of Moiras, determined to open a Potterj 
Department. A fifirnace was erected on a plan recommend¬ 
ed by that gentlenlan, »t a co^t of Rs. 1,100, and two Potters 
(a .European and a Native). were bfouglft from Madras, to 
give histructicn in thp Art. iJnfortunately before the first 
' fire was lighted the European died; and the Native became 
so alarmed at the supposed unhealthiness of the climate, 
that he begged to be sent back to hi$ home. Fresh arrange¬ 
ments are now in progress. 

The Wood Engraving Class has been steadily maintained 
during the year, attended, on the average, by eighteen Students. 
The art is profitable, «nd therefore popular. The Secretary 
reports that the whole of Ihc class of laat.ycar'has left, giving 
as a reason, that thqy arc able to gain,more money by wood 
engraving on their own amount m the bazar than by the share 
tlfey received fyoni the Conynittcc for the order work they had 
clone in the School, and which,* with thcjfSenior boys, amounted 
to about Es. 12 per mensem. In the classes for Drawing 
anfl Oil-painting, the attendance has iitctease<i frourtwenty-four 
Students' at the qnd of jhe last year to forty-two, who are 
now receiving instruction. , 

Tho Returns fbr l th£ v yeor shew a slowly increasing attend- 

Englisharnci Anglo- ancc.in c the English and Angfo- 
Vernaoular School. Vernacular Government Schools ) 
notwithstanding the laj-ge number of Aided Schools of a similar 

Number ,of Sohools * cluss . ftow * n operation. Some of the 
and.Soholara. l^ttef compete on equal ternts with 
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the Government Institutions, and in all of them the rudiments 
of English are fairly taught, whilst the fees are comparatively 
small. It might thereft>re»bc expected, that the establishment 
of these Schools would hVvc. the'effect of thinning the attend¬ 
ance in at least tfye lower classes of Government Institutions, 
and this has been the case in iS^ny imftanccK, But it will be 
seen from the follovying Tables, that, cotemporancou$ly with 
a large addition to the number of Seholarf Jn Aided English 
and Anglo-Vernacular School!, the. Rolfs of the Govern¬ 
ment Institutions ejiew,»*n the aggregate, a satisfactory increase 
instead of a decline. 


Government School). 


Year. 

s - - 

English. 

ANGl-O-VhliNACULAIt. 

Total of Scholars 
on tho 1 tolls on the 


ScIkjoIb. 

Scholars. | 

Schools 

. • - 

Scholars 

110th April 
_ * - 

1859 

17 , 


• 

ii 

■ 

1 

1800 

4# 


9 

I 


18GI 

15 


m 

| 

| 


Aided acnooia ana others under Inspection-. 






1 








■ h 

M 




■ '■ 












; jj.)0-2ccl 
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Standard of Government and Aided Schools compared.— 
Some idea of the jelative standard of* the Government and 
Aided Schools may be obtaiijed frjtfi «the statistics supplied 
by the University Entrance* Examination. From,,Govern¬ 
ment Schools, exelusivgof Colleges, 414. candidates presented 
themselves, andj! 14 frSid Aided Institutions. Of the former, 
218 passed or 52^ per*ccnt., and of the^ latter 51 or 35 per 
cent. Again, comparing the thirty-three English Aided 
Schools alone with the folty-five Government Collegiate 
and Zillah Schools, it is found that eaeh Government School 
sent, on an average, nine candidates and passed 4f, while 
each Aided School serit 3J candidates, and passed 1^. At 
the same time the number of Independent unaided Institu¬ 
tions of all classes which furnished candidates was twenty- 
one, the number of candidates 13G, and the number passed 
seventy-nine. Each of these Institutions, therefore, contribut¬ 
ed on an .average candidates and passed 3|. • 

Award of Jumoi; 3q£olarships*_*J im ior Scholarships of 
Es. 10 and Es, 8 pe'r mensem, are awarded to the most 
successful candidates in the “ Entrance” Examination, 
ohd arc tenable for two years jn any of*the Colleges affiliated 
to the Cnivcrsit/. One hundred mid seventy-eight of 
these prizes ^re’annually available, bi$t r the -greater number 
arc at present attached tor particular, Collegiate and 
Zillah Schools, the stipends being. provided .out of the 
yearly grants assigned to these Schools by Government. The 
coftsequencc is that whenever a School fails to supply 
qualified candidates,htho Scholarships attachfid to it lapse 
altogether for that yc:tr, notwithstanding that the numbfr 
of open Scholarships is quite inadqquatc,to reward meritorious 
Students from other Schools, There is no doubt that a liberal 
distribution of t^ese r coveted^ prizes among^thc Institutions 
unconnected with, or only partially* supported by Cover..ment 
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would prove on<? pf^ the most effectual and economical 
means ok stimulating local efforts in the cause of Education. 
There is some difficult/ in»layin^ down definite rules for such 
a distribution, but.a schcmeis under consideration, by which 
it is provided that 'all. Scholarships*not taken up by the 
Schools to which they arc atta^cd*, s^pll in Suture be award¬ 
ed to candidates from other Institfltions, if properly qualified. 

After the last examination, 127 Scholarships were awarded, 
21 of the higher, and 10(i of the lowCr grade. These were 
distributed amongl the* different classes of Schools a9 shawn 
below :— 


Award of Junior Scholarships. 



i- 

1st Grade. 

2nd Grade 

Total. 

Government Scliools, 

, 13 

l 

77 j 

• 90 

Aided Schools, 

3 

*1*3 

18 

Independent Schools, 

5 

14 

19 





Tot\l* 

• 

_ . • 4 

ii * 

• 

*-ST~ 

T " 

127 

—-Jt . 


Tifty-onc Schdl.irsliips lapsed. 

». * * • 

Position in lift) of Scholars..!. With the view of. ascer¬ 
taining the proportions pf the diffdVcnt cla'sseS ftf the popu¬ 
lation who ^tvail tlismselves of S«{toc^ ( (instruction, the 
Jpspectofs weta last )%ar directed* to .prepare classified 
Lists, shewing the posltioif in life of all the Scfiofa'rs in their 
respective Districts. These Ljlts Ifave not yet beep completed, 
bu^ taking thc^returrf received from East Bengal to rdpre- 
sent^/airl/ Ihe state of 4hirgs in other Districts, it is not 
vj'itliout interest to>no4e th*e results'of this enquiry, as shewn 
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in the following Table*, calculated fpr„ fivery 100 of the 
parents of those Scholars who are Requiring a knowledge of 
English:— 


. . " 1 

Classification of Parents o of - Scholars. 


Schools. 

_ E_ 

is 

Zemindars? 

? 1 

Government 

Servants. | 

Others. 

Total. 

Government Eng¬ 
lish and Anglo- 

* 

c 



Vernacular. 
Aided English aid 

ff. 

. 55 ° 

i 

r . 37 

100 

Anglo-Vernacular 

6 

. 

21. 

73 

100 


Taking the Government and Aided Schools together, this 
classification shews that every 100 parents of scholars learn¬ 
ing English will comprise:— 


Zemindars. Government Servants. Others. 

7 c • 88*,’ ' 55 

Mr. Woodrow notes that it is shown by .the* statistics fur¬ 
nished by one of the Commissioners appointed by -Lord Dal- 
hefusie to .investigate an4 report on the jtate of the country, 
that out of every 100 of the parents-of Scholars in Govern¬ 
ment Zillah SJioolsj; there yrdie, prior fo'1854,— 

Zemindars. Government Servant^. Others. 

G 65 29. 

No Aided. Schools wefe then in existence, and there were 
few Private Institutions in winch English instruction was 
given. In order therefore \a§stimnte the Ed^cationa 1 positiqn. 
of these clafeca then and now, a comparison may not unfairly 
be instituted between their relative numbers in the Zillah 
Schbdls six years ago, uid,the Zillah and Aided English Schools 
together at die present time. I^jthis.bc done, if will appear that 
of the classes wild send their.children *o these Schools, there 
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arc now 62 per cent* unconnected \vith Government, against 
35 per cejit. at the former period. In othci* words th^ number 
belonsins to the unofficial'classls is now not far from double 
that of the officials, the actual ratio being 62 to 38, whereas 
six years ago the propor|ion was rcvejs#d, thf percentage then 
being 35 unoflicials to 68 olliciSjp. 

It was natural that natives cmplbyed in the service of Gov¬ 
ernment should be the first to recognize* the value of an 
English education, but it is satisfdfctory to find that ap¬ 
preciation of the itdvarltages conferred by it is widely and 
rapidly extending among other classes. 

Government Vornaculrfr Schools—The following Table 
shews a considerable reduction in the number of Govern¬ 
ment Vernacular Schools and Scholars during the year:— 


Govern merit Vermicular Schools. 


Year. 

Seiiool#. 

Scholars on tho Itolls, 
*30th April. 

1859* 

232 

10,403 

1800 

223 

10,450* 

1801 

179 

r-—*- 

V50 


Changes in Assam —This reduction is due to the abolition 

_ • • • 

of 50 Schools of an elementary ’character in the province of 
Assam. The Funds \Vhich this meJsure rendered available, 
|iavc* been re-cjjstributSd partly in nugnnjntjtipn of the sums 
m 4 apart Air subsklics to indigenous Shhool$*in the Province, 
and partly in raising th& stSndard of the remaining twenty- 
one Government Schools, tlicsd befog so distributed through- 
mt^hc District as to be readily accessible to lads who may 
lesirwto obtain a better Echica.i>n than the Indigenous Schools 
me capable of<sffording. 
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The reasons for these qjianges are, 1st,, the increased de¬ 
mand for education of a higher order, as a consequence of 
the success of the very unprelendiitg Schools hitherto main¬ 
tained by Government which havaproduced, to quote Colonel 
Jenkins’s words, p suclfa.diffusion of instruction among these 
hitherto unlettered peopje, Hhgf now it is felt to be a disgrace 
even to the lowestclasses notfto be able to read and write.” And 
2ndly, the success of the system of subsidies more recently 
established, which has (Jailed into existence a large number 
of indigenous Schools mainly supported 1>J the people them¬ 
selves, and of ft class well fitted in the opinion of the Inspec¬ 
tor and the Provincial authorities ‘to take the place of the 
Elementary Government Schools in imparting the first rudi¬ 
ments of knowledge. 

Aided Vernacular Schools and Unaided Schools undor 
Inspection—The number of Aided and other Private 
Vernacular Schools under Inspection has inerfasfed, with a 
corresponding increase hi the number of Scholars. 

Aided and other Private Vernacular Sc/nfois under Inspection. 


Year. 

. Schools^* 

&dio1nre on the Rolls, 
3Uth April. 

1859 

217 ' 

The Returns for this year 
jvere erroneous, and are not 
thurefuio given. 

1860 « 

203 

10,563 

1861 

t 206 

11,406 



* » o 


Indigenous Schools under improvement in East Bengal.— 
1 he number of Indigenous Schools under improvement in East 
Bengal, has been din# uialied by 25, with a total reductioli of 
‘J76 Scholars. I he principal c?«se of this decline'is’ ihe "boli- 
tion of several Circles, which was aecesbittfted i~ order to beep 
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the expenditure within the limit allowefl by Government. In 
all tiurty-eight Circle ^Schools have teen ijlosed, and thirteen 
new Schools opened during th4 year. Three of tRc closed 
circles, aontaining eight •School!, have developed themselves 
into Aided Schopls. • The number - o& Schools and Scholars 
for the last three years is givc^bglo'wA 

Indigenous Schopls under improvement in East Bengal 


Year. 

I 

1 

No. of Scliodla, 

• 

No.,of Scholars on 30th 
April. 

ls59 

169 

•7,588 

I860 

197 

8,707 

18GI 

172 

7,731 


Grants-in-aid—From August 18.38 to April 18(50, the 
assignment of new Grants-in-aid was suspended in conse¬ 
quence of tire peremptory Ardor proMoitjng all increase*of 
expenditure £or Educational purposes ; but a few days be¬ 
fore the commencement of the last oflicial year, a Despatch 
was received froln Iler Majesty’s Secretary of State for Ijjdia 
authorizing the rc-atlfttment if! new *grant\, of any sums which 
had then lapsed, (jr flight in future lagse, o^ing to the dis¬ 
continuance or reduction «of (Grants t* particular Schools. 
As soon as the reopening of the grants was publicly kmiwn, 
numerous applications came’"in from all directions; These 
received a careful sifting with reference to the comparative 
wants o£ different localities, an<^ the aeUtal condition and 
^piobable success of the Schooled or wfiich A<1 was solicited. The 
result is that up to the 3$th April ’last, new Grants have bccn»* 
sanctioned for eighty-nine.-adcfitional Schools; aggregating 
11s. 2,21 ^c 8 p<jr mensem, whHg tlirdfe Schools already receiving 
aidjhave obtained augmentation Qrants amounting to Rs. 48 
•per mcnscift 
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During the same period Grants to sixtyjonc Scliools liav 
been cancelled, and Grants to seven Sdhools reduced. Th 

• e 

sums thifc set free for rc-distribution amount to Rs. 1,278- 
per mensem, * 

The causes which li^vc led to the withdrawal of Gran 
are various, but n?ay getidr^lly^>o classed under two heads,- 
the declining condition* and * unfavorable prospects of th 
Schools as reportedly the Inspectors, and the failure of loe; 
subscriptions consequent on tile loss by death or otherwise ( 
the priginal proprietors or promoteis. « | 

The following Statements give the details of the Gran 
‘sanctioned and cancelled'during the year : — 

Grants to additional Schools. 


No. of 
Schools. 

Class of <lo. 

Amount of Grants jier mensem. 

6 

English, 

330 

0 

0 

37 

0 

A nglo-VerrUci\lar, 

1.J97 

0 

0 

4) 

Vernacular, 

526 

1 

0 

0 

6 , 

Girls. 

Cl 

8 

0 


( « 
1 

W 


^ 80 

' 

2,'_»17 

8 

0 

Augmentation Grant#. 

_t_1_:_ 

No. of* • 
Schools. 

• * ClAss of do* 

• 

• 

- . 

Amount of Grants per mensem. 

2 

* # • 

AngloiVcrnacular* • 
c t t 

45 

t 


1 . 

V crnacular. 

t 

• 

3 



" % % 1 

8 . 


48 




i j* _ ... . . 


Oj 

c 

Total amount sanctioned... . 

.. .... ‘Rs. 2,265 

8 

0 
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Qranis Cancelled. 


No of 
Schools.* 

Class of ik>. 

• 

^ Amount of Grants per mensoni. 

‘ # 

20 

Anglo-Vernacular, 

• • 1 * 

*■ * 684 0 0 

39 

Vernacular, 

601 10 0 

2 

Girls. 

47 0 0 


► 1 

* - • 



• 

Gt 


1,182 10 0 


Grants Reduced. 


No. of 
Schools. # 

Class of do. 

_, * • 

Amount of Grant* per mensem. 

3 

• 

A agio y ornacular, 

82 0 0 

2 

' Vegiacular.. 

13 8 0 


• t JL 

• • » 

7 


• 

* S5 8 0 ; 


-—-_ m _ 

_ 


Total amount cancelled., ... Rs. 1,278 2 O 

Thg additional monthly expendittye sanctioned within the 
yca^ is therefore R^, 887-0-6, end the number of Schools 
rcceiving # aid has been increased by 2§. * ’ •* 

On the 30th April the whole ’number of fnstituttons receiv¬ 
ing assignments of Public M6noy imdcr the Gfant-iir-aid Rules 
wa* 289, andsthe monthly Grants agg^gated Rs. 8,147-2*0. 

Tljp art dull t which remain^ available for distribution at 
’that hate was^Rs. 1,063-^2-8. 
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No. of Educational Officers—The putnT.er of Educational 
Officers** engaged 'in the administration of the Department, 
and in the direct work Instruction in Government 
Institutions, (exclusive.of the Professional Colleges,) and in 
Schools receiving Grants of Public* Money, is shewn by the 
last Return to lie 1,738*. ^ f 

These arc classified in the following Table:— 

Return shewing the uninbeY of Officers employed in Govern¬ 
ment and Aided Educational Institutions, ^including the Direc¬ 
tor and the Inspectors of Schools') classified according to their 
monthly salaries. 


<lf Officers. 





Monthly Salaries. 








Rs. 

1 

... 

... 





2,000 

1 

... 

... 





1,300 

1 

... 





J 

1.200 

1 


...• 

• • 

... # 

• 



1,000 

1 







900 

1 

... 






800 

6 

c 

. 

,... 


00* 

and loss than 

800 

4 

... 



Oo, 

»» 

II 

700 

£ 

... 


... 

00 

51 

II 

000 

4 



... 

00 

II 

II 

600 

lf» 


... 

... 

00 

11 

II 

400 

10 


• »» 

... 

GOT 

% *1 

II 

300 

4fi 

... 

... 

... 

50 

l» 

l» 

200 

30 

... 



00 ' 

II 

!» 

150 

147 

— l, w 



50 

II 


100 

250 

k ••• 

... , 


25 

!• 

1* 

60 

1,103 

... 




II 

1* 

25 


Votal, Rs. 1,732 
. • 

1 t 

This Return docs not include the Officers employed in the 
Professional Colleges.^ 
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Influence of Civil Officers of Government on Education_ 

In accordance with *he # orders communicated to me, I 
have stqptly confined myself in this Report to a review 
of the operations'of.the year; and £prther details will be 
found in the annexed Sxtracta fropt Reports of the Inspec* 
tors of Schools and other OfficCT% of ^he Department. But 
before concluding, I beg permission to call Jlis Honor’s atten- 
tion to the lamentable want of intejest in the progress of 
Education which if veiy generally manifested by the Civil 
Officers of Government throughout the couqpy. r £his in¬ 
difference is comparatively of little moment where Education 
has made considerable advances, os it has done in the Districts 
near the Presidency and in some parts of East Bengab 
But elsewhere the want of an active interest on the part of the 
representatives of Government in the mental and moral ad¬ 
vancement^ the people around them is often groatlyfelt and 
is much to be deplored, fy's’argued by soqje, that it is bettfr 
as a matter of policy that the werk’of stimulating Native 
Education .should be left entirely to jthe Officers of this 
Department, apd’that the interf(ycn<3tof*tho Civil Authorities 
is to be deprecated as likely to^lcad to mischief, t'rom this 
opinion I cannot too J strongly .dissent. .The vast influence 
which is wielded by the CivM Officers of ^Government, if not 
used actively in sppport of Education, must almost of nccss- 
sity tgnd to retard its progress,* and what I have seen ip some 
parts of Behar and elsewhere appears to shew' that thi? is 
really in many instances the case. , 

"“Where the people see that mgn*in authority ar<^indifferent 
about the spread of knowledge and enlightenment, and arc 
jus^as ready to bestow favour® ancl rewards Vm the unedu¬ 
cated as op. thp educated, rt^ is harSly .likely that they 
will %e at much pains to ^ secure Jhe advantages of sound 
instruction fq/their'cli!ldi^n. 

D 
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To them these advaiftages are non»apparent, and no ah* 
stract arguments urged by a. School Inspector, are' likely to 
convince tho people of theirAeality* 

What is required ^nvolves no* great expenditure of time 
or trouble. Civil Officers ye generally largely occupied 
with their own specific du^ds, but all might find it possible 
from time to time tp pay short visits to the Schools of different 
classes established, in their Districts, and say a few words 
of encouragement or advice to Boyi an$ Masters; and if 
besides, this, they adopt a recognized system of rewarding 
deserving Students in the distribution of patronage, it is certain 
that they will give most valuable and efficient aid to the 
efforts of this Department. 

It ought, I think, to be understood by all Officers of 
Government, that the diffusion of Education is an important 
part of their public duty, and that it is incumbent on them 
to use all legitimate means to 1 encourage and support the 
measures that are brCught into operation for .that important 
object. 

Iliave the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obcdieilt Servant, 

W. jS. ATKINSON, 
Director of Public Instruction. 



appendix §, 


Reports of the Inspectors of Sohoole «Cnd 
of tJolle^es. 


From 

II. WOODROW, EsqS # L>.A,; 

Inspector of Schools , 

To 

W. S. ATKINSON, Es<V, M.A., 

Director of Public Instruction. 


Dated , Calcutta, the let June 1861. 

Sin, 

In obedience to the injunctions contained in the 
Circular of your predecessor, No. 970, dated 12th May 185(5, 
I have the honor to submit to you my Report for the year 
ending 30tb April, 1861. 

2. The following Table'sl»ows. for tjjejast two years tW 
number and character of tl’e Institutions in kast Bengal under 
the supervision of tfic Government Education Department. 

Schools in 1:Cast Jkngah 


Government College at Djyca, ... m 
Government l olhguio Scnool at Dacca, . . 
Government Zillnh School*. 

Government Vernacular Spools, ... • 

Government Normal Vernacular Schools, 

Government Model Vernacular Hehoflh*, 

Grant in-aid Calcutta Girls Kh*ol, ... .4. 

Grant in aid Native Female School*,* , , 
Grant*in-uid Anglo-Vernacular School*, . . * . 

Grant in-aid Attach^ Schools, 

Gruit in oj< 1 ^hi.iculiu- Schools, • 

Indigenous .School* unde* ini|norenient in 70 Cifclcs ) 
• in IsOO, and in 04 Circles in 180^ # * f 

• ... 

Private Anglo-Yoraacular Schools under Inafiection,. . 
Frivlfte \ cmactilar dthools uu<fcr inspection 
Private Girls’ School*. . . • * 
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3. The above Tabfe exhibits (luring tha year under report 
Changes in the several changes, 'about whicl\ a brief 
Schools.* explanation Miajf be desirable. 

The total number of Schools apd finpils under superinten¬ 
dence or inspection Government Officers, has increased 
during the year.by 29 ^>ch«olyand 1,490 pupils. 

The Dacca College show* an increase of 25 students. This 
is due to the remafal of the restrictions on the award of 


Junior Scholarships. 

The Dacca Collegia^; School is le*s Ify 21 pupils. The 
high fee exiitted in this school deters new comers from 
entering it, and fills thdrolls of the Pogose School and of the 
Branch School, the former of which has increased from 200 
to 389, or by 129 boys, and the latter has remained sta¬ 
tionary. The Pogose School is flourishing under the vigilant 
care of Mr. Pogose. It has also had the advantage of an 
excellent Head Master, Baboo Kassi Kantli Mookcrjce. I 
consider it the meet uiKving of all the Schools out of Calcutta. 
The number of students learning English m the town of 
Dacca has on the wliplc increased by 138 during tjic year. 

*Thc ten Zillah ScTiools'diavc on the whole* increased by 45 

• • % M • J 

pupils. An increase has occurred of 63 at Burrisal, of 18 at 
Chittagong, of 33 at Barrackpore, of lJB<nt Commillah, of 10 
at Pubna, of 8 at Noakhali, and ftf 1 at Furrccdporc. A de¬ 
crease is found of 39 at Bara«et, of *18 at.Jessorc, and of 44 
at Russapuglah' .The increase*is due to a general spread of a 
desire for education. At Barrackpore the school is steadily 
recovering its former- numbers, which'were reduced by nearly 
half when thq fees were increased in 1860. In Baraset the 
decrease js duo to the absence.of 23 boys in April on ac- 
covnt of sickness, the death of 0 boys, and to the establishment 
of Anglo-yprnncular Schools at Nulkura and pt Cliota Jagoolia 
by which the supply to ffaraSct has been diminished. • The 
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reduction at Jessoiejs on account of^nft epidemic of sickness. 
At Russqpugloh the Mysore Princes are tjred of their school. 
In February last, wheif it*was closed, the Boarding School 
had dwindled down to dne.meifiber of the Mysore Family. 
In March last, the day ^school contain*! only six Shahzada's, 

all in the last class, of whom tjiree*tfere regular and three 

• •• 

irregular in attendance. • 

A most satisfactory increase has been s«;cn in the Grant- 
in-Aid Anglo-Vernacular Schools, -which have increased from 
33 to 47 in the nulnbct of schools, o^Ui from 3,003 to 3^809 
in the number of pupils, being an increase otjPi schools and 
806 boys. New Anglo-Vernacular Schools have been esta¬ 
blished at 17 places, namely, at Kadihati and Ilistoporc in 
the 21-Pergunnalis; at Jtclmporc, Nulkura and Shaliporo in 
Iiuru'-ct; at Katipara and Pulva Magooruh in Jessore; at Bal- 
liakandi and Kururia in l’ubna; at Munikdaha, Mudhabporc, 
Soidpoie, Vanchooria, Oojani, and Gclaldi in Furrccdporo; 
and at Lohagun and Nabobgunge" in DRCfcas " 

Grant-in-Aid .4»glo-Vernacular Schools were abolished 
at Poyla.in Fjtrrcedpore, and at Joinshar and Narain- 
gunge in Dacca, ar^l hence tlj« toti^l increase is reduced, to 
fourteen. 

In East Bengal,* exclusive of school* in Calcutta and of* 
private schools ih the Mofussil, there is a total increase of 
the students learning* £nglish,fit>m 4,724 to 5,579, or of 655 
pupite. This is beloiy the actual number, ps ^jic inocease in 
the.privatc and metropolitan schools, jvhich is Icnown to be 
considerable,*ljas been emitted. • t * '•* 

The Normal Vernacular School at Dacci^ numbers 116 
Vernaoular pupils, * exactly the same amount as at 

Softools. the efi'd of the previous* year. ,Tlu: 

Calcutta »Norifkal School numbers 67, which $ falling off 
. of Hi scholars. 
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In the six Government Vernacular Schools (a portion of 
the remains of Lord Iiardinge’s 101 Schools), the numbers 
have inci eased by 59 boys, the gifpabest increase being 23 
at Muzzilpore and 15 at Chctta Jagoolia. A decline of 18 
boys has occurred at IJoro Jagoolia on account of sickness. 
The Hardinge School eft Sijkhdebpore has been removed to 
Jessorc and placed under the'superintcndence of Baboo Guru 
Churn Doss, the Deputy Magistrate under the Dacoity Com¬ 
mission. The school is attended by the children of con¬ 
victed dacoits (gang-robbers). There, are'-now 53 of these 
children in t^e school. The thanks of the department are 
. due to Baboo Guru Churn Doss for the kind interest he takes 
in the welfare of this singular school. 

Several Anglo-Vernacular schools have Bengali schools 
attached to them, held in the same school-house, super¬ 
intended by the staff of the Anglo-Vernacular School, and 
taught supplcmentally by a Guru paid from" the fees. 
Attached schools Juv'<e been ojlemjd at Manikdaha, Oojani, 
Madhabpore, and Geldldi in Furrcedpone, and have been 
closed at Poyla in Turrcedpore, If mooli in Jessore, and 

Joinshar in Dacca. * The result is an increase of one in the 

• • 

number of schools jand of 81 ih the nufnber of pupils. 

Grant-in-Aid Vernacular Schools have increased by 10, and 
the attendance in tlmm by 210. >• The new .schools are 21 in 
number, and are situated at.Subornapoii, Kasipore, and Kow- 
gachi in Baraset; at Moolghur in Jessorc ; at Pubna, ( r 'lioi- 
trohati, and Haturia in I^u^na; at Dhankara, Bai'abakpore, 
Kistoporc, Kulsk ( Nalakola, Scngacr, Luklaku\ and Akon- 
buria in Furrecdpbre ; and dt-Kukutia, Majhpara, rfarshura- 
Doobdhara, Jomshar, and Pora^aglli in Dacca. 

Vernacular Schools have been abolished at Ruspunge, 
Nuiulyal, Akra, apd Rossa in the 24-I^erguphahs; at Par- 
danga, Barrackpore, and Neelgunge in Baraset; at SuLea, 
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in Jessore; and at* ^mbaria, Nursingtlca, and Beth&nga in 
F urreedpoie. 

The number of indigemms Schools and scholars under 
improvement has been diminished by 25 schools and by 97G 
schol.irs. The principal pause of the reduction is the aboli¬ 
tion of several circles, which wore *$o$ed in order that the 
number of circles might not exceed the limit allowed' by 
Government. *• 

Three circles, containing 8 schools,*have developed them¬ 
selves into Grant-in-Aiif Schools, viz., Subornopoli, Kchapono, 
and Kowgnchi in Baraset. Fight circles, c€ntainiftg 21 
schools in all, have been closed at Malungapara and Baraset in 
Baraset; at Kanta and lvoomorca in Jcssorc; at Kusumhati 
in Dacca; and at Sura, Ivhurda, and Dakuriu in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs. Schools have been closed in existing circles at 
Chapapukeco in Bajitporc circle, at Ilosscinabad in Taki, at 

Sreepore anti Debhata in Srpepore, at Jungulpore in Kude- 

» • « ^ • 

pore, at Bramindanga in Bfamindanoa,£tl3hunga in Bhanga, 

at Janaghat in’ Niy«ea, and at Kulina in Arid. Thus 38 
Circle School# haye been closed. 

Five new circles, containing l^’schopls, h%ve been planted 5t 
Scakali in Jessore, and at Narendm, Begumtmaar, Shobodiuh, 
and at Boshonia in Dacca. In the Bramiitgow circle, a Girls’ 
school has been established at Koshali in addition to those yi 
existence. Thua in all *13 new. sShools have been opened. 
The difference between 38 schools closed and 13»ijew rfbho^ls 
opened, gives 25 as*the reduction oi schools under im¬ 
provement** 

Grants-in-Aid have been given to the Girls’ Vernacular 
Schools at Nobodhoy, Muzzifpofe, gnd Nychat|i. The Aided 
Girls’ Schools^t Rarodi and at Syedgorg have been closed.’ 

I have tl«is*ye5r added as a supplement to'the 'Sable a list 
of a1*w private school? which are tinder regular inspection 
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in East Bengal. The {lumber of schoojs* occasionally visited 
by the Deputy Inspectors is very large, but they are not in¬ 
cluded in the above list. It vvoulcf be a fortunate circum¬ 
stance if zemindars would be led* to think that'it is more 
honorable to support a school altogether, than to ask the 
help of Government for naif the support. 

Having thus exhibited fhe quantity, it i3 necessary next to 

show the quality of the education 
Classification. < . n , r , 

given in hast Bengal. In tonner years 

I* have described at tome length the principles on which 
schools were classified under one or other of six heads in a 
descending scale of Excellent, Good, Fair, Moderate, Indiffer¬ 
ent, and Bad. These arc the classes presciibcd by the 
Lords of the Council on education in England; and in the 
classification of Bengali Schools I have endeavoured to 
follow the plan indicated in the Reports of the Inspectors of 
Schools in Great Britain. I believe that the standard for 
Vernacular Sehdofs in India is higher than that observed in 
England. Zillah Schools arc measured, By "the standard of 
the non-gremial examinations of Oxfoul and Cambiidgc. 

* The following Tables sh<qy the clarification in 1861, and 
its eompurisca with that.of last year. Six Schools, about 
whoso class some doubt exists, are entefed as undassilied 



Classification of the Ooremmtut nud .!"/<</ In*Utntmn$ in L<i>t JmwjoI. 
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18p». 1861. 


Excellent . ' ... *... 

10 

9 

Good .* ... 

86- 

53 

Fair ... . 

49 

73 

® * 1 

Moderate ... 1 . 

1.14 

108 

Indiffercul . 

81 

68 

Bad ... . 

. 42 - 

28 

• 

Unclassified . 

0 

6 

• Total,... 

382 

335 


This result is moro satisfactory tjiann mere increase of 
numbers. It shows that our schools, as a mass, are making 
steady progress. 

The first three classes contain J35 satisfactory schools in 
l1$61, against 85 m 'T 46 O. The last two classes contain only 
81) instead of 1‘23 unsatisfactory school?. \Jessore Zillah 
School, which last yew: was classed as“ excellent)” is this year 
counted aj “good.” , t , 

All the Iiispcetdrs have received directions to submit this 
'year classified lists \>f their schools. As the award of the 
chjss to a school is the summary' of the yearly work of the 
Inspector and the Deputy Inspectors,'and as the public feels 
an interest in Jsnojving hqw the several kinds of institutions 
are progressing, and as each school is anxious to see ho-.v it 
stands relatively Wits* npighbours, tl^ese lists ^vul bo, regarded 
with general as wtfll as with individual interest. 

The statement regarding the number and classification of 

Wlro our 8ttt- , our i* a ' mg now h ccn consider- 

denta are., ( ed, it /nay not be lOniucresting to 

enquire into tlic social position of the boys and girls forming 
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the above total of 20,1/6 pupils. I regret to say that the 
collection»of statistics on the caste and occupation of the 
parents or guardians of *each one of these twenty thou¬ 
sand children has .been a work of difficulty, and that the list 
is incomplete. Still it has been done fgr tire great majority 
of institutions above the level «f tndigcnousr Schools. The 
list, which I have prepared according to your directions, and 
forwarded to your Office, contains Returns‘from eight Zillah 
Schools, 30 Anglo-yernacular Kehools*72 Vernacular Schools, 
and 09 Indigenous Schools. TluAo form a sufficiency 
large number to warrant the general accuracy of conclusions 
drawn from them regarding the social position of the parents 
who educate their children in Ka.-t Bengal. Among 10,705 
such persons, there are 412 Zemindars, 1,820 Officials connect¬ 
ed with Government or with the Courts, and 8,470 not so con¬ 
nected. Tljcse rcsultsarc approximate only,for, unfortunately, 
some of the Returns gav<* tWnuinber of children, and othejjJ 
the number of parents, in each grpd*; so that two brothers 
are in some ReturrP?counted as one, and in others as two. 

The parents o| guardians may he grouped together accord¬ 
ing to their professions in tbb following summariesAn 
8 Zillah Schools, HI} Zemindars, 507 Ofliaiuls, and 386 
Non-Officials; in 36 Angles Vernacular ^Aidcd Schools, 149^ 
Zemindars, 561 Officials^ and 1,872 Non-Officials; in /2 
Vernacular Government and gided Schools, 122 Zemindars, 
400 Officials, and 3,143 Non-Officials; andin *89 Indtgegpus 

Schools, 56 Zemindai%,.2y2 Officials, and 3,072 Non-Officials. 

. • • • 

The ZAnindarg or large landlnjlfleas include a few Kajahs, 

and a few possessors oPten* of Ihougands of acres.‘Among the 
Officials are Principal Suddcr * Ameens, Demity Magistrates 
and Collected, Suddfcr Araeeps, Mjoneiffs, Educational Offi- 
cei^Poat’ifastcrs, Overseers, Cashiers, PleadDoctors, 

* Officers of the CouMsof tlfe Judge’ Collector, Magistrate, Salt 
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Agent, &c., of various names arid <dbgrees, Pensioners, 
Peons,^nd servants. Among the Non-Official class are found 
Talukdars in great number, Bdnians, Merchants, Dewans, 
Priests, Naibs, Gomnshtas, Clerks, Physicians,' Farmers, 
Ryots, Shop-keepers, Petty Dealers, Peons, Laborers, Ser¬ 
vants, and persons subsisting on charity. 

Though we have several thousand Brahmins on our rolls, 
I was surprised'to find 067 Priests (the most bigoted of all 
Brahmins) sending their children to our schools. Of this num¬ 
ber 158 patronise English Schools. A venerable priest near 
Baraset, who sends his sons to an English school, lamented to 
the Deputy Inspector that the liberality of his followers was 
waxing cold; and that the family which, since the dajs of 
Bullal Sen, had scrupulously taught all its sons Sanscrit, was 
now obliged, from poverty, to substitute in its place English. 

At the bottom of the list of 10,705, are 1,132 petty 
llealers, 783 ryots, 72 peons, 340 servants, 230 mechanics, 
320 laborers, and l5t> depending o‘n charity, but not beggars. 
About one-half of the Indigenous SehooMbunder improvement 
have sent Returns, alid as there is no reason to'dcflibt that the 
pupils frequenting the other ,half of th:se schools are drawn 
from the saiTiO classes of* society as those from the like 
' schools entered in t)ie Table, we may, on this assumption, 
dVduco the conclusion that, of the 20,000 pupils in East 
Bengal, 500 pupils belong to the upper ranks of Native 
society, O.OOfftolhc lowtr, and 13,500 to the middle classes. 
It may be said, therefore, that two-thirds of the people 
receiving education beWg.to the middle classes, if.id of the 
remaining 'third a small .fraction to tlic upper ranks, and the 
rest to the lowoy ranks of isoefbty. 

Another prominent %t on, the list is, that Govemrfient 
Zillnh Schdols are chiefly (tiled with the sons* "of Govern¬ 
ment Officials, and Aided Schools by the 'children of ptfrsoqs 
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unconnected with government. Ou^of every 100 of tho 
parents and guardians of the pupils in tho schools of East 


Bengal we have 

_ » 


In Zillah Manila ... ^. 

In Ai-Kil Anglo-Vernacular ditto 

]u Aided Vernauilnr ditto . 

In Indigenous ditto . 


’1 

• 

S' 

• 

• 

1 

If 

o 

Others. 

Total. 



*65 

37 

100 


• 

6 

21 . 

* 73 

ldb 


i* 

11 

8G 

100 



H 

00 

100 


Among the statistics furnished by Mr. Currie, one of tho 
Commissioners sent out by Lord Dalbousie to investigate the 
state of the* country, in 185/^was a summary of tho profes¬ 
sions of the parents of the* children Tour Zillah Schools, 
drawn from the* Ai(/*iission Books from the time of the estab¬ 
lishment of* the schools. The Bcports of the other Commis¬ 
sioners in East Beng^Mr. Dunbar and*^. J. li. Colvin, do 
not give statistics, though they confirm, generally, The conelu; 
sioits to he drawn frOin Mr. Cut t ie’s Tablis. ^ 

Out of every 100 of th£ parents and guardians of tj)6 
pupils in the (jU>vermnc*nt Ziljjilf Schools before 1854, there 
rere t ZdVnindars . ... . .»* 0 

• Government Servants ... ... 65 

Others ... • • ..* •*.29 

• . « • _ 

100 


fn comparing the results inlSo.'Mvi^h those in 1861, wc 
fintU fallihfe’oll'of 10 per cent, irv the proportion of Government 
• Qflwfcds sending thoir childtento Zillah schools, and an increase 
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of 2 per cent, in tV»$ proportion of ^femindars, and of 8 
per cent, in the .proportion of private individuals. These 
changes are satisfactory, and are due, probably, to the fact thal 
Government servants first perceived the advantages of edu¬ 
cation, but that a more general knowledge of its value is now 
spreading among the peVpta. The proportion of Zemindars in 
Zillah Schools would now‘have been greater, had not many 
of them established Grant-in-Aid Schools for their own 
families at thefr country houses. Several Government 
Officials have followed this example, but not to so great a 
degree as Zemindars. The establishment of Aided Schools, 
since Mr. Currie’s Report was written, prevents any rigorous 
comparison between the former and the present state of 
Zillah Schools; because Zillah Schoqls were formerly the sole 
means, but are now only partially the means, of the education 
of the upper and middle ranks of Native society. 

In the tuition and supervision, of the 335 schools in East 

* Teachers—their' * e "S al - 655 ofllccr8 ftrc eI W d > of 
Salaries and Social whom 483 receive ihcir pay, directly or 

Standing. • indirectly, from Government, that is, 

246 are paid wholly or chilly by Government, and 237 
arc paid from, schooling fees and local subscriptions. The 
Remaining Teacher^ 172 in number, ar6 the Gurus of Indi- 
fj^poua Schools, who eke out their scanty collection of fees 
by receiving presents of fo&d«and clothes from the parents of 
the^ boys thy$* teach. Three-fourths of these 172 Gurus aro 
supposed to receive in all l<*Ss than six Rupees a month each. 
But k is very difycult t« tell exactly,what is. the value of the 
gifts they occasionally obtain!’ „ 

Of tho ,483 plficers who refceiVc pay from Government or 
from Managers of Schools aided by Go- crtimer.*, 11 receive 
each Rs. 150 and upwards; 29 between Rs. 50 and Rs. 150; 
63 betweeu Rs. 25 and 50*, and 380 leap than Rupees 2L 
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Brahmins and Kfasthh preponderata^reatly in the instruc¬ 
tive staff «f our schools. This circumstance has botl^ advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages. ‘Among its advantages is the fact 
that these'classes are gentlemen by birth and social position,, 
and have been so, the Kyasths for maty generations, and tho 
Brahmins for untold ages. Tho.dis'ciplino of* our schools is 
very easy work, since children have been sedulously taught 
from their cradles (or rather frqm their bihh, for Bengalees 
have no cradles) Jo venerate their teachers. Among the 
disadvantages is the inexpediency ef employing meansmf 
discipline which owe their efficiency to considerations of 
religion and caste. 


The Inspector is directed to submit in his Report soino 


Examinations. 


remarks on the examinations in which 
the students of his division aro inter¬ 


ested. The examinations arc numerous. Students learning 
English arc interested in Jive Jndian Civil Service examine 
tions held in London, in the. Honor, < the Degree, the Inter¬ 
mediate, and the»* Entrance examinations of tho Calcutta 
University? Students learning Bengali Jnly aro concerned in 
the Normal School exst»inations,for admission and Certificates, 
and in the examinations for Vernacular Scholarships and 
Medical College Scholarships. The interest in the Civi^ 
Service examination is increasing, and has become mq^s 
decided since die admission ,*of* Natives of India to the 
Covenanted Medical Service has been abolnhAt, Tho Civil 
Service examination ii |he only aVcnuejto lygh employment 
now opc4‘ to 4lje Natives of InJfa, • and they feel that they 
contend against enonftou# disadvantages. Nat ’only have 
they, by going to England for examination, to face the dangers 
of excommunication‘from thpir fapiilies and caste—astern 
an<yjivin& * reafitv. containing sail, and more tRaft all, the 
’terroft which attended an* interdict or an ‘excommunication 
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in olden times—but aVthc Examinafionf they will be placed 
in an unfavorable position, owing to the incomplteteness of 
the arrangements for carrying odt the system # of examina¬ 
tion adopted by the University of Calcutta. 

The Calcutta coursq is good for general students, and, if 
fully carried oftt, would've rn excellent preparation for the 
Civil Service competitioner, though it is’not so at present. 

The Calcutta University has a B. A., and an Honor exami¬ 
nation. It requires B 1 . A. candidates to show satisfactory 
knowledge i j^each one of five branches of education. (1.) The 
Languages of two countries. (2.) History. (3.) Mathe¬ 
matics. (4.) Natural' History and the Physical Sciences. 
(5.) Mental and Moral Sciences. Honors arc given to 
Bachelors of Arts for high proficiency in any one of these 
five branches. 

There is at present no provision for giving instruction for 
t^io higher standard of the llgnor examination. Now, it is 
precisely these higher ^branches that count most in the Indian 
Civil Service examination. The Gth thiusc of the latest 
published arrangements pf this examination jlechres that “ no 
cahdidate. will bo« allowed ’jury marjer in respect to any 
subject of examination, unless he shall be considered to possess 
\k competent knowleijgo of that subject.” 

\Therc is much doubt as to the meaning of the word “ com- 

t • • ° 

petent.” Ihc Calcutta B. A, examination• in Mathematics 
comprises a ..course excluding Analytical Geometry and the 
Differential Calculus.* It is probable that, in the opinion of 
the Examiners, no compet&ut knowledge of Matheitatics can 
be shown In*the absence of an acquaintance with these two 
eubjeots. • It istprobuble also thal an acquaintance with the 
History of Greece a*d Jlomc, or of Prance, Germany, and 
Italy, may* (fount as nothing ra the absence of a'knowledge 
of the languages bf those’countries, since-the very questions 
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on Modern History ^'frequently st^/in a forci nguago. 
Certain irrformation ia desired on these points. Tho list of 
marks for th^Civil Service'Examination stands tlius :— 
Language, Literature, an A History of England, including- 
the History of the Laws and Constitution ... 1,500 

Language, Literature, and History ot Greece and 

Romo (750 each) *... ... ... 1,500 

„ „ of France, Germany, anjl Italy (37U each) 1,125 
Mathematics (piyre and mixed) ... * ... ... 1,250 

Natural Science ... ... ...* ... ... 509 

Moral Sciences, ... ... ... ... ... • 500 

Sanscrit and Arabic Languages add Literature 

(500 each) . 1,000 


7,375 

On examining this list of marks, it is seen that, of tho 
eleven branches of knowlpdgn for.which marks are more 05 
le-s given, only, four branches, ti;., tJicJ'.nglish language, Mo¬ 
ral Science, Mathematics, nnd Natural Science, are subjects 
taught in dui* Government College^ J'hese four branches 
bear in all 3,750 marks, or 51,per cent, o* tho total marks. 
Three branches, J'rpnch, Sanscrit, and Arabic* arwon the whole' 
equally available for Hindus and Europeans. These thrciy 
bear 1,375 marks, or 19 jicr cent.; a little less than a fifth A 
the total sum. ‘Four branches/L*atin, Greek, German, and 
Italioif, arc not likely to be studied by any Dbqgali. * Tljey 
bear “2,250 marks, or 90 per cent. i>f thctotal. 

It musHilso he.borne id mind tlntft four-fifths of the mathe- 

I , • * % 

matical questions require •Analytical Geometry fcr the Dif¬ 
ferential Calculus, and if the* remaining questions were -all 
answered—which is ki the highest, degree improbable—tho 
ma^ attartddble* would be about 200 out of 1,250.* In fact, 
% natite of India, who.doe# not know Sanscrit or Arabic, and 
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the higher parts of Jkvthematics, has' to compete with educat¬ 
ed Englishmen in-a knowledge of the Language, Literature, 
and History of England, and in acknowledge o^those Natur¬ 
al and Moral Sciences, by acquaintance with which the Eng¬ 
lish have been raised above Hindus and Mussulmans. The 
successful Hindu (for the .Mussulman will rarely be able to 
enter the competition) will not only ‘have to surpass the 
Englishman in oftese subjects, but to surpass him so com¬ 
pletely as to counterbalance the Englishman's knowledge of 
I^itin and Greek, and probably of French, German, and 
Italian". 

From these considerations it is evident that, unless a Hin¬ 
du studies Sanscrit and high Mathematics, and the Natural 
Sciences, it is almost useless for him. to enter the competition 
for the Indian Civil Service. It would be but simple justice 
to the country to allow its best students the privilege of 
studying these subjects in the Government Colleges. 

Then again the arrrngements regarding age are tantalizing. 
The limits of age assigned in Calcutta. do not lit in with 
those obtaining in Ihigland. The University 'Entrance here 
presents ,a lower limit, and.thc Civil, Service competition in 
London an upper limit, and between the tjvo the peiiod for 
\Collcgo instruction is cut down at botli ends for nearly half 
H^e students. Take, for example, the case of a student whose 
birthday falls on some day of the five months between the 
1st PdecinhfW and the 1st May, say in. March. He will not 
be eligible to appear at the Entrance, however well prepared 
he may be, till lije is lt»$ ; $md he must contend atothc Civil 
Service competition when lie will be about 21J. lie has 
thus but 1 ^ vcjrs for study between the two tests. 

Another candidate„whose birthday falls between the- 1st 
May and 1st December—say in September—Will pass the 
Entrance when Ik is 16|, and the Civil Service competition 
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when ho is 21J, afcti jhus will gain/s^ years between tho 
limits. Al it is not to be expected that the*English rule will 
be altered, aq, attempt should be made to induce the Calcutta 
Uuiversity*to modify its rules so as to provide for the abov6 
case. If the entrance limit were fixed^t 15$, instead of 16, 
all that is required would be gained. Ok ford and Cambridge 
have no limit of age,‘and it seems unnecessary that in Cal' 
cutta a limit should be placed which is a Wious disadvan¬ 
tage to nearly half $ltc students. Competition practically im¬ 
poses a limit in the Universities of Great Britain^ and would 
doubtless impose ono in Bengal. 

The Indian Civil Service examinition has exercised a 
powerful influence on the routine of studies at tho Dublin Uni- 
ver-ity, and lias not been unfelt even at Oxford and Cambridge. 
For example, the Dublin University founded a Professorship 
of Arabic in 1855, and a Professorship of Sanscrit in 1858, 
and rc-constituted in 1855 thp old Professorship of Oratory, 
so as to make it a Professorship of English Literature; and 
remodelled in 185GA1 ic Professorship of Natural Philosophy, 
so as it mate 4t a Professorship of Natutal and Experimental 
Philosophy. In I856,,it instituted “ Moderations ”,(or Hon¬ 
ors for its highesj students in “‘History, Political Science,' 
and English Literature.” Tho Rules of tho Indian Civil 
Service examination are printed in the Dublin Calcndayf 

with a list of all the successful ‘students. It is difficult to 

• 

say what more could bp done by Dublin, even it it trained^its 
students, like another Hailcybury, nxpready and solely for tho 
Indian Service.. .But Italian Universities, wliich aro most 
concerned in the result of thesc'Civil Service Examinations, 
have at present paid them nfo ittegtion. When the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublyi modify their course 
of studies 15’suit the Indian Competition Examinations, it is 
aurefy»not unbefitting our Gollcgcs to follow.thoir example. 

o 
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The results of the university B. A Degree and Entrance 
examinations ha^e been so full^ published for general in¬ 
formation, and so canvassed by the several Schools and Col¬ 
lege interested therein, that it is* not necessary for me to offer 
here any remarks on them. No student of the Dacca Col¬ 
lege has yet p‘asscd the B.A. examination. In two conse¬ 
cutive years it has singularly happened that Dacca students 
who had passed brilliantly fn four branches were plucked 
because they fell short of the passing standard in the fifth 
branch by <jne single mark. 

The examination of December 1860 was the last of 

Senior Scholar- ^e Senior Scholarship examinations, 
ship Examination. Henceforth the duty will be discharged 
by the University. It is with feelings of regret that I see 
the abolition of this old College testy in which I have been 
engaged some four or five times sinco 1851. The change 
,is doubtless rendered necessary by change of circumstances, 
but I bid adieu to the Senior Scholarship Examinatiijn, as to 
an old friend. 

The standard of the present B. A. Dcgrpc examination is 
lower than that of the old '{Senior Scholarship fourth year. 
But formerly each student pursued rrpre decidedly the 
subjects in which he was most proficient,* since failure in one 
\uld be compensated by excellence in another. Now, every 
student must pass satisfactorily in all the subjects. Failure 
in .an)! one -branch cannot be made lip for by any alnount 
of excellence in another. Till students} as a matter of course, 
“go in" for Honors, th<? B. A. Degree standard-in any one 
subject wHl necessarily be below, that imposed before 1854 
for the ol(J Scnjor Scholarships. * 

The Presidency College now' attract* to itself all the third 
and fourth • year students, but formerly it Was not so. 
The Hindu College of Calcutta* the predecessor of" the 
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Presidency College* /an its course ^v^th tire rest, and was 
frequently* beaten. In* the fourth year Scholarship examina¬ 
tion of 1850, out of 9 stuients’thero were 4 from Uacca, 
2 from Ki§hnaghur, 1 from llooghly, and 2 from Calcutta. In 
1851, out of 15 in the fourth year, there were 2 from Dacca, 
5 from llooghly, 4 from Kishnaghur, fiid 4 from Calcutta. 
In 1852, out of 10, thpre were 2 tr#m Dacca, 4 from llooghly, 

2 from Kishnaghur, and 1 from Calcutta. Jji the examination 
of 1854, for a Sessions of 18 months, .out of 14 in the fourth 
year, there were 3 Iron* Dacca, 4 from llooghly, and 7 from 
Calcutta. Again, in the years 1850, 1851, and 1852, .out of 
the 18 places in the upper half of the ljsts for fourth year stu¬ 
dents, we find 5 places gained by llooghly, 5 by Kishnaghur, 

3 by Dacca, and 5 by the Hindu College, lienee, neither 
in numbers nor in attainments was the Hindu College of 
Calcutta much superior to the Mofussil Colleges. 

In the If, A. Degree examinations of 1859, 18G0, and 18G1, 
wc find that the Colleges &t 1/accuf, Kishnaghur, llooghly, an4 
Ilerhamporc have *not passed a single student, whilo the 
Presidency. Qjllcgc has passed 33. The cause of this im¬ 
mense falling ofFlis the increase.of tilt Waff of the Presidency 
College, and the Unfortunate cdstom of starving tflb Mofussil 
Colleges, so thal they really cannot do nc»v whjt eight years 
ago they accomplished witl* case. • / 

Considering how the Dacca pollcgo has been gradually 
reduced, it is surprising,*and Ihghly creditable to the jpresent 
sta(C that it still does*well. In 1,8^4 there* wc'ee at Dacca, 
Mr. Lcwjjj, the Principal, Mr. Brennand, the Head Muster; 
and Mr. Tydd,*Mr. Rees, Mr. JRobinson, afid Mr. Gunn, the 
four Assistant Masters, fn 1$60, wc find Mr. Ilrennand, the 
Pijncipol, Mr. Tydd. the Head Master, and*Mr,*Gunn, the 
Assistant, ^fas^r. Sloreoverj Mr* T^dd is now about to 
for his pension on the ground of old age and failing 
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strength. Of the otity Masters, Mr. Levis died in England, 
Mr. Robinson was with his wife and family drowned near 
Dacca in a storm, and Mr. Rees was promoted to the 
Presidency College. The appointments thus vacated were 
filled up by the promotion of the Native Teachers, but the 
best of these subsequently became Deputy Magistrates. Thus 
the College in 1860 had 1 not nearly the strength it used to 
have in 1853. ,< 

But the Dacdi College is not a solitary case. All the 
Rjofussil Colleges cry fpr more men from England, and for 
good men from India; and to secure these, it is necessary 
to raise the scale of pay sanctioned in 1815. All salaries 
have been raised sinco that date, excepting those of masters 
in Colleges. 

In 1857, the Senior Scholarship fourth year examination 
gavo place to tho B. A. Degree examination. The third 
and first year students were examined severally in their own 
Colleges, and tho Senior Scholarship examination was 
restricted to second year'students. In t! ( e Examination, of 
I8b0 the following ’Liblc of tho marks of these second year 
students will show, the principal results ^— , 
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The highest averagl marks were gajnecf by the Presidency 
College in English and in History; by Dacca ®in Mixed 
Mathematics; by Hooghly in Purd'Mathematics; and by Ber- 
hampore in Bengali. The highest marks absolutely were 
gained in English by R. J. Coutto of the Presidency Col¬ 
lege ; in History by Troilokpnath Mitter of the Presidency 
College; in Bengali by buffer Chunder Bhuttercharjee of 
Berhampore; in‘Pure Mathematics by Tara Bilas Mitter of 
Bcrhamporc; and in Mixed Mathematics by J. H. Reglar of 
Efacca. It is remarkable that the highest students of the 
year iti Bengali and Pure Mathematics, respectively, are two 
men from Berhampore.' 

English is undoubtedly the most important of all the 

subjects, and it is satisfactory to observe that the average 

marks arc comparatively high, and that their range only 

extends from 41 at llooghly to 46 at the Presidency College. 

Che total average marks vary between 176 at Berhampore and 

196 at the Presidency. Hence, it is evident that the Presidency 

(> 

•College stands at the head of the Colleges of Bengal, but 
tjjat the superiority ic-«ot so great as to discourage the other 
Colleges fty>m competition; while some suj jriority was to be 
expected, since tfyc best' students from .all the Lower 
provinces of Bengal are brought to Calcutta by the Presi¬ 
dency College exhibitions. 

Since the third and fourth year classes have been abolished 
in *Mofussil Colleges, the tuition of the first and second year 
students has b^comfe more complete, and is now as good as 
that given in the Presidency College, for the students of 
these two ‘years are instructed in Mofussil Colleges by the 
Principal,* .the Head Master, and tho Pundit, and in the 
Presidency College by tlje Assistant Professors :f Literature, 
of History, and of Mathematics, and by the Professor of 
Bengali. The other Professors of the Presidency College ’ 
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are engaged chiefly* with the third atfi fourth-year students. 
Again, the number of students i» the Presidency College is 
double that in any of the. Mofussil Colleges. On the whole, 
then, stud?nts of die first add second years enjoy no moro 
advantages in the Presidency Collcgcsthan they do iu other 
Colleges. 

*Tho Examination of the Normal School? of Dacca and 

Normal School Cfdcutta waa h «W in September, on tho 

coursa of Instruo- subjects prescribed in the course. In 
tion. • . • 

Calcutta prizes wero given by mo fbr 

the best object lessons. The best lessons were thoso on 

Sugar, Cotton, Wool, Glass, Quinine, lad Sandal-wood. Not 

only were these lessons interesting to tho children from tho 

lively manner in which the objects were traced by specimens 

and explanations through their several states of development 

to their ultimate uses, hut even tho old Pundits heard much 

that was new and useful. • Tlyj lesson on Quinine wa# 

capital, though it was more a familiar lfcsson on the causes and 

treatment of fever than on Quinine. When any object was to 

be examined,or seven good-sizcdL»pccimcns were passed 

down the rows oflthd gallery. ,The minutdjparticjoe given Ti) 

boxes of objects dbc. too small and too few to satisfy children, 

who like to have, their littje hands filled with tho object. 

Hence in Calcutta we lipye object cases, and not object boxos. 

NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE, 

For the year 1860-61. • 

• % 

First*Year's Class. 

Literature. —Bajhyabastu, Part I. by OAhoy CoonuutDutt..Telemachus, 
Parts I. anflTr? Rajluahna Banetjee. 

Jifn/MHthon. 

• • • 

'• ra ntma r .—M ugdhabodha the end of words. 
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Sanskrit. —Rijupath, Pa%t I. 

History. —Revision* of the History of Bengal, Parts I. 4hd II., and 
Tariny Chum’s History of India. 

Geography .—Tariny Churn’s Geography, the whole. Rrjendra loll 
Mittra's Physical Geography, from Chapter VIII. to the end. The Geo¬ 
graphy of the parts of the History read during the year. Map drawing. 

Mathematics. —Arithmetic, tile whole. Mental Arithmetic. 1st Bopk 
of Euclid, with deductions. Mensuration of plane surfaces. Mahajunce 
and Zcmindary accounts. 

Natural Philosophy .—The laws of motion (from Bhudeb Mookcrjee's 
book). 

Hotany .—Description of ^plants. 

Lessons on objects. —Bastubichar. 

Art of teaching .—Lectures on the Pestalozzian system. Bhudcb’s art of 
teaching. Practice in the Model School. Practice in judging of weights, 
measures, and distance. 


Second,Year’s Class, 

Literature. —Omni path', Part III., by Ockhoy ,Coomar Dutt. Bajhya- 
bastu, Port II., by Ockhoy Cooraar Dutt. Ilaghdbangsha. 

Composition. .— 

.SdssrTi/.A-jllijnpajfi, Part If. •' 

Mugdhaliodha, to the end of verbs and verbal .ndhns. 

History. —History of England (editoFoy Krishnakaiual Bhuttacharjec). 

Geography. —Rnjendra fall's Physical Orography, the whole. Geogra¬ 
phy by > Knllydosw Moitro, and the"Geography required to illustrrte the 
History read (hiring the year. 

Muthemntus. —lb\ isioa of the higher parts of Arithmetic, with the 
rationale of the rules, " * 1 

Algebra, as far ns fractions.' 

Geometry! Booh'if t., 2, and 3. with deductions. Mensuration of sohds, 
and revision of Practical purveying.. 

• I * * 

Sutural Philosophy .—The first volume of Bhudeb Mookcrjee'sTte„k, 
witli the notes. Zoology by Gnshchunder Turkalankar. 
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Art of tracking. —Bhtldeb>Sikhya Bodhayair, and lectures of tho Art 
of Teaching.# 

Practice in the Model School. • 


Third tt.ui's Class. 


Literature .—Jibancharita by Bidyasag.ir ; lJfsoourse on the Sanscrit 
Language and Literature by Issur Chuddar Itnfynaagar. 

C'oinjnjsitum. 

Smucnt —Mugdhabodlm, the whole.• Rnghubftn«$fha, Hook I. to V« 
I,a\vs of Manu, ChAptof VII. * 

f/ntory —History of Gi?cco, History of JTnditi, by Kristo Chund#r 
1 !< »y • 

(no'/mjehy —IV of tint Terri*trial CiIoIk*. J'ovimoii of former studio*. 
\/titl«iu itic*, — lieu ion of Arithimtic. Alira, to the end of IVo- 
^n-sMoii <h*oim try, !, 'J, 3, 4, <* Uooks, 11 li deductions. Keviwion of 
Mt figuration and Stiruun;'. * 


.V«i tutu/ ri.ilftoj.hy —Tin* nnehamcal powers and laws of motion, with 
proMt ms Sjh i ifi< (Jr.iMty. 

-- D.^criptioii of tin* ht.ir«, puhhi-hcd by tta ftam-crit Pn*s. 
//’muni I'tui'ioluii'j — Hy H.iImm) Kajkisfo Hoy (’liowdry. 

Art of It-uhruj —L^urcij and pinrtnc in the School* 


As it m.ij h'^nteie-ting to compare the standards attained 
1»v Normal SehocThflr^England ain 1 InTia, I 4 ndd a dcscriptioa 
of the English coiw-e taken from the llcportwof (lift Commie-* 
sinners appointed to enquire into the state* of popular educa¬ 
tion in England. This ItepdH was pre-ented to Parliament 
last March, and is the latest autlyjri'y on the subject. It will 
he scan that in England, out’of tic- five .higher branches 
studied in Normal Soiiodls, only.one branch is studied t»y 
any one sjtudltnt; while in India qvc’ry sfudent receives 
Instruction in the whole course* thr liis ySar. . (§eu Vol. I. 
page 119.1 


Tlfe sylla£^Ji 


Tho 

N'WHJch.x.U. 


w , . . 

h. | »,v. ever, is so arranged as to fiyuish precautions against 

* Rnju.il this. It provides for a two y*aiji' course , 


it forjnerly proviiled for > a course of three 
years ; but the third year waa emitted on Dr. Temple's recommendation, 
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as it was found that the students of, tho* third year were not 
the most vigorous, but the feeblest of tho members. I* had been 
hoped that they might be persons “in advance of the rest in enterprise 
of character and in attainments,” and <“ fitted for going special and 
important work of tho teacher.” 

Tho subjects relied upon for the general cultivation of the students 
minds are, in the' lirst year, thy first four lxioks of Euclid, algebra, as far 
as quadiatic equations, or, instead, that part of the Latin Grammar 
which relates to accidence, conyords, genders of nouns, perfect tenses 
and supines of verbs. • 

,In the second year a chojce is given betwettn fn'e subjects, in any one, 

Flw> jUteriiune subjects but in no more than one, of which students 
in ici'.iul je.u may lie examined. These subjects are first, 

7Vi//sn uf .Sen ace, wliieii includes tlie general jirojierties of matter, inor¬ 
ganic chemistry, with the rudiments of heat, light, electricity, and 
galvanism, and the explanation of the construction and me of common 
instruments, such as an air-pump, a thermometer, a barometer, a 
microscope (simple and com|Hiund), a teli siope, an elect ileal machine, 
nuda galvanic battery Secondly, Wu lumn including the mechanical 
spoilers, and the most common<nodi*i ut sqipljmg them , the accelerated 
motion of gravity, pendulums, and accelerated^oice, and qinstions on 
Simple mechanism inclining in mat limes which are in common use for 
domestic, agin ultiual, or manufactui mg pm jmses. Tie dly, Math malt• ., 
including the si\ti^ lstok of Eyelid, intli iiiufdems in the tint four 
IhsiIvS ; the ^nibjeei; which folloiihpiadiatic cqua' oils ill Lund's edition 
of Wood's algelira, trigonometry; .solution yf Mangles, use of the 
tables, use of It veiling and surveying uistmiueiits ; jiractieal problems of 
trigonometry and surveying Fourthly,, pu/h.d J.ihiatme, which in¬ 
cludes the history of English I'iUyalure fiom Chaucer to Milton, with 
the addition certain Hpcrificd book*, parages from which lu(\e to be 
j»arnphrascd and anahsed, whilst qut*tioiib are .sot upon the style and 
subject-matter, ft U fecommonded that Ihe I took* .speeded should Ik* 
read through^ wifi* the stuseirtd m hfiort portions, ad exerews i* 
language, m illustration of Hie grammar umxI m the training school, 
jnst as (t*yk mid I atm clfc&ics are read in siijerior j ublie schools. 

1*iftlily % Latin, whuh includes i\s much of Vohgc's Kton* / \ammar as was 
not iulcuded in tho year subjects, and the transl&fion of jvuwagoa ' 
from a specified prr*e aud jxxdical Lntir author, with simple gTamuiSticai 
questions founded on them. 
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It must bo remembered *hut, of these live subjects, one only is to be 
taken up by^ich student, afid that the students conic to the examination 
from IS different Colleges, wjpch afe indeiieudout institulioift, and in 
wlneh onuraea of study preamp differing, within the limits pnwcribcd by 
the syllabus,flo some extent. If, therefore, any sort of instruction, ealeu. 
lat.d to eultn ate the minds of the students, an.J (in Or. Temple's wor.ls) 
to " one them an idea of what is meant by h,ird work of the brain," is 
to !h> admitted into the course, it mini flat the existing syllabus does 
not contain too large a projortion of such Huhjgjta. The number of 
nit* ruatue subjects, betwmm which a choice is offered in the second year, 
d" *> not really extend < hey nge of study of Individual students. It is 
intend.-1 to meet the (aies of different trmmflg Colleges, and to give (tie 

n "' 1 '". ,of th(r.i‘ institutions an ojiputunity of directing the students to 

the mbps is win. h th *y m i v consider most likely to lit them for their 
future e ir. ( r, or m w inch th, y may be beet able to instruct them. 

* * • « * 


\\ e think that, regard b. mg h id to th.se e.miideraturns, it would bcutl- 
ju-t to sal t list tlni |. irt ,.f tlie n llabui ii too ambitious, or that it pr.se rib.s 
snl.j* unlit for the pnrjsisej.f tasinnijg I. u lien for elementary school^ 

'ihe subj.ils intended tom. i. no .In,etly tie profeihional skill of the 
I It'tiisntar, “ 11 <■ 'Itus 1 which form the subject-matter 

• ^ °f lnsliii, tioii mi elementary schools, and differ 

only in the d, groeV>s>Mplctencxs ivjth wh’iTIfth.y are taught from t|pi 
subjects will, b the stldeiits hale already slndnd duryig tho4r* apprentice: 
ship ai pujnl teaehcis. # The tint of tin se subj. ct^ is religious knowledge, 
winch comprises in ^tlie lint yg.ir the history, chronology, and geo¬ 
graphy of the Bible, w ilh^lhe text of wiine one goijad ; the text of the 
< at.i-hism. and of the Morning and Kveiimg Services and i.itauy, and 
the scflptur.il authoriti.w on win, h tin y re-*. In th.js,<»yid yearthe Acts 
of tUe Apostles and one of the Kptstleaarc ad.Jed. In Cliurch History, 
th" outlie,j,of*the llistory’of the Kefonnatiotf, an.Kif general Church 
History in the fiTtJcnth ami sixteenthscontiines #Ve learnt in the first, 
and the History of the Hook If Common I’rayer in tTio ’second year. 
The examination in these- subjects’is coiirtn.- l to trailing Colleges con- 
neclcil witTKlw Church Knglandj and 100 (parks are assigned to them. 
In Other Cdlll-ftes flhe students are credited, without examination, with a 
nfllhbgp of marks on .account ,of religious knowledge, projiortional to 
those which they obtain in other subjects. That is to way, their religious 
knowledge is arbitrarily assume. 1 to equal their secular kigiwiedge. 
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The second subject is reading. The studtnts Are required at the ex¬ 
amination to read nlfrad, “ with a distinct utterance, with »'ue attention 
to the punctuation, and with a jult expvesijon,” a passage from “War- 
rail’s Select Extracts from Blackotone’s Commentaries,’’Sir J. IlerschePs 
“ Discourse on Natural Philosophy,’' or the “ Sjiectator .”' The autho¬ 
rities of the training Colleges are advised, in a note to the prospectus, to 
cause the text-books to bo read through in short portions, like the classics 
at public schools, and to question the students iu the same manner 
upon the portions spread. The students are also examined in the princi¬ 
ples of grammar, and art} expected to parse and to paiaphrasc passages 
from the books used for reading In the second year they are requited 
to paraphrase and nnalyso a passage from works named beforehand, (in 
1800 the first Ixxik of “ Paradise Lost,” and Shakespeare's play of ‘ Julius 
Ciesar,”) and to answer questions as to their style and subject-matter 
Each student is confined to one of the two. 

In penmanship the students are required in each year to write speci¬ 
mens of the text-hand and small-hand used in setting copies. 

In aiithmetie they are called upon in the first year to prove the usual 
rules from first principles, to compute, and to make (with, a knowledge 
«of the plineiplea) simple calculations in, mensuration. In the second 
year they are examined m the use of logarithms, compound interest, and 
annuities, and methods of teaching arithmetic. \ 

In geography they are required, m the first tear, toyilescribe ami di ra¬ 
the map of the four, quarters of Jhe glolie, aniVviTg'niap of each country 
in Europe, and to*answer genentt questions on/the plixsteal, pohtual, 
anil commercial googmphy of one quarter of t|je glolie In the second 
year they are examined in the plij^ical, jsihtieal, and coiumirei.il 
geography of the British empire, and nj elementary propositions in 
geography which depend iqxm astronomy for ex.pkma'ion. 

In History, .the Jirst-xca* subject is fhe outlines of English ‘history 
In the second \ ear a paper is set comjioseii of Jive sections, each of ,w Inch 
contains at least “live i flies turns. The soettons relate t<*> periods ending 
with (1) the battl'd of Hastings^ (2) the battle <A ‘Oosxvurth, (;i) the 
death of Charles I , (t) the death of Qlieen Anne, (•’)) 1810. Each stu¬ 
dent is eonJ'yied to some one sfction, and the pajH’r is so p$. L t as to l»e 
capable of being answeyed out of any one of the stauiV><i histories of 
England. < ... 

In each year thew is an examination in drawing, and also jp focal 
music, for such students as have gives proofs of their proficiency in 
those artsj* 
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IWeiile* these subjects, there is in each year an culmination in school 
managementf In the first year the student* are rijpiirc*! to answer, in 
writing, questions as to the c*|Hxheifhi to be used for the puf poem of 
instruction in elementary subjects; and to draw till time-tables for use in 
sthools in gib'll eireuntstanees. IiVtlio second year the student lias to 
teiuh a class in the presence of the Jnsiiector, and to answer questions, in 
writing, on the methods of orgaui/ing.nn elementary fcchool, the modo 
of keeping school registers, ami on moral tlisciplmo. 

I ha\c entered this long extract, ns it is*very desirable to 
comjiarc our Sclumls yitli tltoso in England, with a view to 
the impiovement of our present course, and ns the comparison 
will'slum those inteiested in the subject that English Korina 
Schools are not so high, nor Indian Normal Schools so low 
as is generally supposed. 

The Vernacular Scholarship course is now higher in its 

Vernacular standard, and is read by more cundi- 

Schoola. • dates, than in former yetys. As this 

Examination is one of flic ehidf means of the selection of 
Noimul School students, the candidates for entrance to the 
Noimal School now know more of Arithmetic und Geogtaphy 
than the pas-cu^tol^nts of fotjncr y'dars. I am, therefore, 
of opinion that tye Normal School coursoanuy he reduced 
in length to two years. Another reason »for the leduction is, 
that the people themselveS are unwilling to pay a piopei 
salary for high attainnTdVits in ^ciencc when unaccompanied 
by ashnow ledge of English. ‘It ij, thenTor^ a pqipetual 
difficulty to find suitalile'posts ftsr well-.edueatc<f teachers* of 
the YergaCTllur language only. the te&chers pick up a 
'knowledge of English, tl^ey cfarf gain higher, remuneration 
than Vernacular Schools ajre* able to afford. Some persons 
base strfeglv recommended •that English be introduced into 
our Noriaak Sehools; but while thousands pay.wjllingly for 
UPing taught English, it seems absurd to give stipends to 
Normal School student^for learning that language. 
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Approximate Standard of Studies for the Classification of 
Vernacular Schools in the year 1860-6l\ 


Claanca 

Subjects. 

< Books. 



• 

-Bengali Literature ... 

Mahabharat, Book II. 



: 

Charupath, III , and Life o 



t 

Alexander. 



Grammar 

.Shamachurn's Bengali Gram 



i 

m.ir 



' 

Bourn etsch's Plintubilick. 



C’omjioHitif-m ... 

r 


Excellent and 
Good, 


llistoiy 
(leogruphy 


Physical Geography 
Aiithmetie 


Mental Arithmetie 
Geometry 


Ili-tomsof India ami Bengal 

Besi untile Geography of Bcli- 
' gal, India, and the four Quar- 
j teis; Map dinning. 

! h’ajeiidraltll MitterV. 

The whole of Arithmetie (com¬ 
pound interest and extraction 
of mpiare and culm loots) and 
Mi UMiiation. 

hirst Booh of Euclid, with de- 
dm tiuns. 


1, 1 liessoiH yn objects . 

The alsno subjects form the Vernacular .N'.iiolurlup course 


Bengali l_iterature 
Gta'mmar 


Pair and I 
Moderate, j 


l’oin|s*a(ion 
l'n t it mu 
llwtoiy 


Geogiaphy 

■f ' 

Anthin'tic 

« 

" 1 


Bengali Literature 


Indifferent- I 
and Bad.... 


grammar 
l'n tat ion 
Geography 
Arithmetic 


... ! t'h irupath IVts I and I! Xm- 
: lssllot *-; ' 

... Giau.ihar Ceontiactions) and tin; 

rps’ier mm a. 

. . Easy Sentences. 

..' History oi Bengal, Parts I and 

.!! 

.. IL-si riptiio Geography of India, 
Asia, anil Europe, Map.draw - 
mg 

.. I’lojstrtion and Vulgar Frac¬ 
tions. • 

, t 

... .Jikanhritanta, Shcshushchya, 

| Part 111 

... The “ Moonlight, of ^Grammar." 

,. Elements of Ge<1J??aphy. 

.. | Multiplication, illusion, and 
| Hcduction 
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In theory, and to'sontf) extent in practice also, tho Anglo- 
Anglo-Vornacu- Vernacular School tcliches English as 
lar Bohoola. a language only, and all other branches 

of learning in the -Vernacular. This plan has been supported 
!>y the whole weight of the authority of the Educational 
Department, but it is excessively* unpopular. 'All the Mana¬ 
gers of all the Anglo-Vernacular Schools hate tho rule, 
and strive to evade it, or to violate it whenever they can. 
They send their *on^ to school solely to learn English; 
they wish them to speak English as'much as possible, aftd 
they grudiro or cry hour in which instruction is imparted 
in the Vernacular language. Hence ull the timo given to 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, and Bengalee is considered 
time wa-ted. Hoys inf doubt ought to learn faster in their 
mother tongue than in a foreign language, but when they 
cornu to -lihool solely and only to learn tho foreign language, 
and when they grudge «evefy moment spent in speaking 
Bengalee as so mu^li time lo»t, it really becomes a question 
whether they wouM not learn their Geography anil Arithme¬ 
tic taster *if tS»*jfcJe.irued tlicso sul.j<!cts in tho way they 
like, than if they leiwAed tliemju tho way fyiey n °t like". 
For my own part,_ I do not think tliy theory worth tho 
trouble and the evasions it«givcs rise to. I wish iny boys 
to learn Arithmetic well, and tojinovr something of History 
and ^Geography. I bcljevo rfey can learn tlie.se subjects 
faster when using Bengalee thaq when using lihglisli. But 
my boys ami their parents do not care a straw for Arithmetic, 
(except the veriest rinfimcnts,) or for Gbogjaphy, or for 
History; they only want to Jearn'English. They arc quite 
willing (^accept these subjects if’we teach flicripln English, 
for answmhg^'ivcs practice* in speaking Engjisji, and tho 
tfjpic about which they speak is quite immaterial. I am of 
opinion that a teacher avill find it less arduous to oacountcr 
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the difficulty of a foreign language than t& encounter disgust 
intensified by self-interest. We must allow Bengalee gentle¬ 
men to be the best judges of their own interests, and when 
they pronounce decidedly in favor of teaching Geography 
and History in English, I am inclined to think that their 
wishes should be respected. I will take care that the 
pupils know properly what they are taught. The willingness 
with which they Work will compensate for the difficulty of 
their self-chosen mode 6f learning. 

•To illustrate the uselessness of orders opposed to the gene¬ 
ral wish of the people, I may state that Tagoria School in 
Dacca Zillah received a grant as an Anglo-Vernacular School, 
and was compelled to teach Geogiaphy, History, and 
Arithmetic in the Vernacular. The- text books are in Ben¬ 
galee, and the teacher’s ipiestions peihaps in Bengalee also, 
but the answers of the boys are in English. In the most 
conspicuous part of the school-room is posted an order 
signed by the Managers of the School, to the efl’cct that 
during school hours boys must speak English only; and if 
a hoy in the first elas-j. speaks Bengalee, hep-l"Hl receive two 
cuts of the cane- for every Bengalee. v> ord he utters, and 
a boy in the second class shall likewise receive one cut for 
every Bengalee word. When theories arc so completely op¬ 
posed to the toolings of the people, tjjoy must fail in practice. 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in his 

Ilidigonous recent Minute on Vernacular Eduea- 

Sehools t ’ tion, has, I am yitormcd, recommended 

that the teacher.! of thbse, schools bo encouraged to make 
improvement by the prospect of leceiving reward if found 
deserving. • This is very similar to the recommenda'ion made 
by Lord Macaulay hi September 18.56. In <.ne of his 
unpublished Educational Minutes, as President of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction in Bengal, Macaulay wrims: — 
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“ It hits occurred to*me that, if wo had the means of offering 
“so small'an addition as two rupees a mouth to the present 
“emoluments of a Village^ School Master in every caso in, 
“ which sufh a Sphool Master should satisfy an Examiner 
“ appointed by us of his fitness to tcatjh elementary know¬ 
ledge well and completely as,far as ho went, wo might 
“ induce three or*fotir thousand Villago School Masters to 
“ take some pains to qualify thcryselvcs for their situation.” 

Mr. Grant's pjan has lately been proposed by tho 
Education CommissioiP under His Gface tho Duke of New¬ 
castle. The Commission write as follows (VoL I, pago 96):— 
“ We tliink that tlio assistance given by the State to edu¬ 
cation should assume tho form of a bounty paid upon 
“ the production of corjain results by any person whatever. 
“ Wc consider it unfair to exclude tho teachers of private 
“ schools from a share in this bounty, if they can prove that 
"they have*produced tho result. We shall therefore rccotn- 
“ mend that they be admissible’ to a share in the public 
“ assistance, but sublet to the condition that the school shall 
“ be perfectly ventilated and drained, and shall afiord 
“ accommodation'll rate of eight squarq feet at least fop 
“ every child in attendance, and that it be open>*o Inspection, 
“and bo not reported on unfavorably by the Inspector.” 

This plan was recommended by Mr. Adam in 1830, but 
has never^yet been carried out,on a large scale. The trials 
that have been made under three Injpcctors h*ve bec« en¬ 
couraging. Mr. Robiuson, in Assam, and Dr. lioer, in Cut¬ 
tack and ^liduapore, haVe tried the schcbio, dhd pronounced 
“in its favor. I nave tried it as'an offshoot'of,rny “circle 
system ” for four years past, and have been satisfied with tho 
results. Iggrefor, however, the circle system, as it* is more 
certain in i£g action. The opponent* of the rewjr^ system 
^contend that it is utterly impossible for suction ignorant and 
degraded set of men as the Village School Masters of Bengal 
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either to learn or to teach; and that i» is vain to expect 
from them any assistance in the education of .he nation 
I must own that I take a more hopeful view of the state oi 
this country. I believe that the' people will soon insist on 
the Village School Master attaining such a knowledge of 
his mother tongue as to be able to read and understand an 
easy printed book, and thht, if the old teachers prove refrac¬ 
tory young onejvwill take their place. This has lately been 
the case in Pdckrampore in Dacca, where the villagers them¬ 
selves have (juietly gjven their suppoit to young men oi 
some education. 1 believe that the substitution of young 
teachers for incorrigible old gurus will go on simultaneously 
with the impiovcmcnt of the great body of Masters, and that 
the united action of the two causes will produce an improve¬ 
ment in Indigenous Schools. 

The circle system was sanctioned in 1833, and has pioved 
satisfactory in its results. The insti notion given by l’undits 
paid by the State, whom the \ lllagc gurus voluntarily 
allow to teach in their schools, has be. ll readily accepted. 
The consent of the guru is obtained by the ^prospect ot 
jocoiving a reward ei^u A to that gained-dr, his piyjils, every 
one of whom, •>» attaining a ceitam standard, is rewarded 
proportionally to his prog less 'Hus system is capable of 
wide extension, and has the advantage of being cheap. It 
gives both pupils and permits an*idea of what education 
ought, to be, and has in numerous v illages produced r com¬ 
plete reformation in the system of instruction, without any 
shock to the feelings of the people. 

In the division of hast Bengal, excluding Calcutta/ 


Female f.laeaimn W0,U Ulul ° r ‘"T^tion, at the 

close of the year, twelve go’s’schools, 
ot which seven were Aided, three Private, ami two Indige¬ 
nous under improvement by the Circle system. The t ,tal 
number of girls under insti action was 230. against 294 in the 
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previous year. Thfc falling oft’ of 41 is accounted for by the 
fact that Bet year the girls attending boy* Schools were 7ti, 
while this year they arc only Hi. The reduction oT 50 in 
this one t^itry arises fnfm the omission this year to mention 
girls in a School when they number only one or two. The 
School at Ilarooli, in de-soie, containing 14 .gills, has been 
closed, and the School at Syedpbro in the 2 4-l’orgunnahs, 
containing 40 gill-, has been removed fronMnspeetion. This 
lo-s of 50 girls has been more than compensated by the 
establishment of four* new Schools.* and by the incieasfd 
attendance at other Schools, Native female education is 
increasing and must increase, for the young educated men ol ' 
lb ntral arc almost iinaiiiniou.sly in its tavoi, and eveiy yeai 
adds to their numbei and to their weight in society, while it, 
diminishes the ranks of then opponents. The Ilcthune School 
is now faiily attended. Zenanali man action is extending in 
t aleutta, and several applicatmns for aid to finis' Schools are 
being received I he number ‘ol girls in any of these 
s< liools, who can rcjkd intelligently, may still be counted by 
units. 'I hii country is much behind the city in desire for 
female education, ‘. #t in iny opifion tin; slate of leohng 
even in the country is inadcijTiatcly repre.*.‘iHed» in the ac¬ 
companying list. 

Native i’s.m.m.i Schools. 

< •innt-m-aul Srhwh. 

• fin It 

Bang,ala Bazar m Itasca,. * „. *.. *• gr, 

llungow In Dacca, .* ... ...* • ;(j 

I.alKi ( *mT),i fi c^, ... , . ... ’ * 22 

Kl« ■jura in J<*hsoiv, ... » J) 

Mnzzilporc ill 24 -IVrguunalis, *... '. :t:t 

Nvliag} in B.ir.wt. .’ .» if) 

N iladlioi" 1 ii y.ir,w 1, . , .1 17 

I (ill 
I Mi 


t'arnoit on r. 
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Br^ughb-forward,... 166 


Circle Female Schools. 

Nartndeah in Dacca, .. 

Korliatty in Dacca,. ... 

Private Female Schools. • 

Majhparah in Dacca, 

Muddunparali in Dacca,.' 

Boraset, ... .. . 

Girl* attending the Cirdlo School* for boys, 


» 

17 

13 


10 

IS 

10 


16 


Total, 


30 


38 


16 


250 


This subject, which in America is held so important, that it 
Ventilation of forms the chief consideration in School 
School house. Architecture, is not regarded at all in 

Bengal. I believe that in Bengal the necessity of securing 
good ventilation has not entered into the tthoughts of a single 
school-builder. Our school-houses differ in ng material 
(M>int from private^houses# It is true th|^private houses in 
Bengal are*fa* more airy tlirfh private houses in England or 
in America. No orto here objects to draughts, and if the 
building will keep out the rain ^luring four months, from 
June to September, and thc*cqld north* wind during Decem¬ 
ber and January, it docs not signify how open the roomc are.- 
Ilehco the school buildings in Villages are generally well 
opened out on the south, cast, and ■(vest sides, and the air 
blows through without* much bbstruction. 'fhe thatched and 
mat school-houses in Villages seldom feel close, but in brick 
buildings ho such advantages are found. The very worst 
design for .a, school is thO brick-built private hoiwc of the 
middling class of Native gentlemen. The exclusion m&i-A- 
tained in private families fills the house with small apartments 
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like cells, ventilated, /aid lighted chiefly by tho door or 
a small window appropriately called a cow’s fcye. If tljpso be 
shut, the cell becomes a dungeon, and the exhalations arising- 
from twenty or thirty Steaming little victims aro most 
oIFensive. 

The worst school-house I ever^aw is that provided by tho 
wealthy Zemindars of Taki. It consists of two dungeons, 
whoso fetid miasma would in a Jew months kill any created 
being except a Bengalee. Formerly the school was held in 
the Delan or Idol house? which is a w«ll-vcntilatcd building* 
Last year the poor boys were removed from the Delah and 
condemned to study in these two dark, damp, pestilential dun¬ 
geons. On my visit to the [dace in December last, I was 
shocked at the sight and sickened at the stench. I informed 
the Managers that, unless a fitting school-house wore provided 
in »i\ month-*, I should recommend tho suspension of tho 
Government grant. I trust (hat my successor will see that , 
a proper house is provided for the Taki School, or that tho 
Government grant is Cancelled. At Clnipapukcria, a few miles 
North of Taki, tj^c Village School is held under a wide spread- 
ng peepul tree. An inspector canifot recommend such an*’ 
irrangement generally, just as lie would noETWldways to 
*et his dinner at a picnic, but there is not the shadow of a 
loubt that it is moi'e comfortable, and that the boys arc more 
icalthy in the open air than in tlw stifling cells of Taki. 

Theft! is no public opihion in Bengal, and the only way 
to secure an amelioratien df abuse.* is for the Inspector to 
point them* oht in umm^tak cable language. _ It should be 
generally felt that an unwholesome school-ho’usc ht a disgraco 
to the Managers, and spoils the nlcrit, of supportjng a school. 

As this Report maji perhaps be printed, a few words to 
•Managers <rf« ^schools on the best mode of imp/ofing the 
Vcdtilation of existing building- may not fce out of place, 
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although it has been frequently Urged on the occasion of 
my visits. 

The hot and impure air of a* room ascends to the ceiling, 
and can escape from that part on$ by means <fl apertures 
in the ceiling. In nineteen cases out of twenty the brick 
school-house has a flat roof with no upper floor. In sucli 
a building, if several round openings- of twelve or eighteen 
inches diametefbe made in the ceiling of each room, and if 
each opening be surrounded by a smalj rim of brickwork 
about four inches high, so as to prevent rain from drifting 
in, an*d be covered with a common earthen gumlah, three feet 
wide, raised ubout three inches from the roof on three or four 
brick supports, the air will circulate freely under the 
inverted gumlah. If the inside af the gumlah be white¬ 
washed, the appearance from below is that of a small white 
dome covering the aperture. Very good examples of this 
kind of ventilation may be qpen in the Church at Dacca, 
and in the Free School at Calcutta. Each ventilator will 
not cost above twelve annas. If a slate tor a board be placed 
verticaljy in the aperture, so that the cold nip may go down 
*on one side of <dt, and the hot air pqs^Ipon the other side, 
the vcntilSUBh^vill go on faster than it would without such a 
division. * 

Brick buildings of more than*one story should have the 
upper floor \ outdated in flie manner above described, and in 
tfce ltfwer floor ventilation lmlcs by the side of each beam 
should bo made, and be protected on rite outside with an iron 
grating just sufficient to keep out sparrows < apd"ba*s ; but not 
too closo ttl obstruct the free passage of air. In a mat and 
thatch schoolJiouse the Aidjjo of the thatch should be left 
open, antf at a distance of ode foot a small roof, like 'that 
placed on the top of a mud enclosure wall, fhosdd surmount 
the opening, that the hot air* will rise through thp djjeq 
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part at the top of thfe principal thatch, ami ■ tho 

caves of tl>8 small thatch. This small tliatcu win prevent the 
rain from entering the room*. The gas works at Calcutta and 
the temporary barracks ft Duni Dum and Barrackporc, are 
ventilated in this manner. 

Kach boy should have at least five hundred cubic feet of 
air. As the number of feet of air'allowed for each boy is 
an important element in the description of tho state of a 
school, 1 should like all Musters to calculate the number of 
cubic feet in their sfhooi-houses. Jn square roonfs tlitf 
contents arc easily found by multiplying together the number 
of feet in the length, the breadth, anil the height; hut in a 
Bengalee roof, where slopes arc found on all four sides, tho 
calculation is somewhat more difficult. 

The roof of a Bengalee house is very picturesque. Tho 
Kmperor Jehunghire was so struck with its elegance, that he 
built for Ins Queen a bathing-room with a Bengalee roof of 
marble close to the royal s'tone of Hie Fort at Agra. But tho* 
beauty of the roof) is due to tho peculiarity of its slopes, 
which arc .portions of a sheet of a cone terminated by 
hyperbolic curves. # becomcs, therefore, qxpedient, for tins 
sake of simplicity of calculation, to disrcgari^'^curvature, 
and to consider the* slopes as planes and their boundaries 
as straight lines. * • 

Superior teachers may'calcul^cUhe number of cubic feet 
in tlusir houses by the integral calculus. Jt will be enough 
for the common run of teachers To find /irst the ’number of 
cubic feet»iif the portio’n from the f^ool 1 to the beginning of 
•the slope, and then to add to it the contents'of tfie remaining 
portion, which may be obtained, as Railway Surveyors 
measure brick clump}, by multiplying the vertical’ height of 
> the slope by. the area of a horizontal section .through its 
.mMdlc^ part. 
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The number of cubic feet of air iu the* school-house having 
been found, tha teacher will divide it by the number of 
persons present, and the quotient will be the number of 
cubic feet of air for each person. 

I regret to state that the .Masters of intermediate schools 
Re-examination of and , Under-Masters of Government 
Mnetero. schools do not .keep up their reading, 

and in consequence become less and less etlieient every year. 
I have found a Master, formerly a holder of a Senior Scholar¬ 
ship, 80 entirely forgetful of what he once knew, as to be un¬ 
able U) explain the cause of the change of seasons. Other 
Masters, again, have been unable to measure a distance on a 
map, and to explain the reasons of the rules in Arithmetic. 
Such teachers trust to gain promotion by lapse of time rather 
than by increase of ability. It would conti ibutc much to the 
efficiency of the Department, if every Master, holding an 
appointment of Rupees 50 and upwards, whose class did not 
1 shew progress and who had not passed the Senior Scholarship, 
or some equivalent examination, were ‘.called on to pass the 
University Intermediate Examination. Those a lip had passed 
•the Senior Scliplarship ExaimnatioiVftfKould bo cautioned 
not to forg«t lfco knowledge They once possessed. The ten¬ 
dency of Hindu gentlemen, when they arrive at the age of 
twenty-live or thirty, is to settle down quietly, and to lay aside 
further efforts for sclf-imp.ovement.' lienee it is that, though 
our young npm pequit themselves well at College, they fail 
to distinguish themselves in •after-life.. Every patiiot in India 
must regret that Ins pwn countrymen have done^o little for 
the advancement of learning, apd for the development of 
the resources of their country. The Education Department 
ceases toYxcrcisc direct inllucncc when its students have left 
the wall? vf their Colleges. It may, however,.p'event those 
over whom it h^s influence from flowing their talents to l-ust. 
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There is abundant precedent for requiring the examination of 
Masters. Tn Prussia, teachers who fail in their duties arc still 
subject to the following provisions of the Royal Ordinanco of 
1826:—“Up the cud thaMie beneficial influence of the semi¬ 
nary may extend itself to tho«e teachers nlieadv established, 
"who either require further in-trjiction, or wh#, in their own 
“cultivation and skill in office, do not advance, perhaps even 
“recede; it is requited that suqjt teachcrs>*be lecalled into 
“ the seminary for shorter or longer time, as may be needful 
“ for them, in order, either to puss through a whole method*- 
“oal cotu-e, or to practise themselves in particular depart* 
“ ments of distinction.'' 

The tevent Education Commission in Croat Riitain (seo 

Tuvclii i -tup c>rtui- ^ ultimo 1 , page 1 Id »<t tlieii lu'poit,) 

l ''"'’ tcuunmend that tin* teaehei's certifi¬ 


cate, alien issued, shall be subject to io\i»imi at the expiia- 
turn of e\cry period of five, ye.tis fioin its oiigiiul <late, 
when the Inspector shall alter the certificate according to tho 
state of the school. • In eat h of the fi\e years an endorse¬ 
ment as to* the s tate of the school shall be made by the 


Inspector on the certificate. ^ * 

Tn Ea-t Ileiufal I have always notified that Success 

• * 

exempts a teacher from examination. If a school is in a 
flourishing state, the tf^eher, whether lie has or has not a 
Certificate, is not called upon Jo attend examinations. lie 
has shown by the state«of his school ^hc* mott chiuplete aid 
satisfactory j>roof of qualification, and" nothing more is 
requiicd. * On <hc otlic* hand, if the school is in a bad 
state, the teacher must expef't to be subject to investigations 
rcgaiding liis attainments, regularity, and general (jonduct. 


Canon Moseley (see*Minutca of 1 $J>lK r >'2, p. hY.l) says:— 
is the Master, “ As I go from school to school, I per- 
«o is ihctcliool. “ cc^ve in each a distinctive character. 


F- 
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“which is that of the Master. I look at the school and at the 
“ man^ and there is no mistaking the resemblance. His idiosyn- 
“ craey has passed upon it. I"stem to see him 1 cflci te<l in 
“ the children as in so many fragments of a brok.cn mirror.” 

• This is the decision of the liist Inspector of Schools in 
Kngland, and the one whose c.xpciience has been the largest 
Victor Cousin’s aphoiism is to the same purpoit: “As the 
Master so is tltP school.” Fiom my own experience, 1 
accept the decision, though with some Reservation. I wish 
tvery teacher to know'that lie will berried 1 >y the state of his 
school, lienee, when a school does not flourish, the blame iir 
the liist instance is thrown oir the teacher, and on Inin lies the 
burden of renter ing the charge to other shoulders than his 
own. He sometimes is enabled to do so, and to point out that 
his industry and exertions in promoting the progie-s of edu¬ 
cation have been more than cotinte.balanced by the apathy 
of nunv and the pristmal hostility of a few. 

In licngal, more than in any country of the world, a teach- 

* , . * . , C 

Irro^ulrtiitv (>f ^ tmio is H\\ uy 111 uttcinJin^ 

mcnt * on the wealthy piopu^irs af the school, 

who, on fiivohuf, and disieputshle causes, keep back for 
months a part of his hard-earned pittance.. In Calcutta it is 
now lire custom to enter ixiiil again-t the names of those who 
have really paid up their yiomi'cd subset iptions to any object 
of public inteie-t. lire phju was designed to he a hint to 
those who.were‘.leeiTstobred to delay the payment ot their 
contributions. , In the same way it might not be unproductive 
of good to^ enter ng&inst the name of good schools sonic 
mark indicating that salnries^aie 'paid regularly. The absence 
of such ajuuiv would enable teachers to diaw their own con¬ 
clusions as to the tcftnsjrf service in schools where this mark 
was absent. It a Zemindar will not pay Iris sul-ciiption 
regularly, tire school must deteriorate. 
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Arrears of pay ard, as .History tells, the constant causes of 
the disorganization of an Indian army. Our»sehools are little 
regiments, and the teachers, like the officers of old, do not 
behave well, when their pay is in arrear. It is very seldom 
novv-a-days that a good teacher, legnlaily paid by village 
eontiibutions, will not overcome t^je opposition »f upathy and 
ignorance. 

Hence a bad school is a mark, of a bad •teacher, or else 
of irregular | aymei^t. In the first case, the teacher must 
be rein .veil from the School; and in the next, the school, 01* 
rather its giantdn-aid, must be removed from the village. 

Tiie Deputy Inspectors. 

It lus been a cause *of much regret to me, that the 
exertions of this valuable body of men have lately been 
disparaged 411 the public journals. I believe that among 
the Deputy Inspectors m^y be fpund as zealous, conscien¬ 
tious, and able men, in any branch of the public service. 

I ai knowledge, with ‘grateful thanks, the valuable assistance 
I reeeivo ffom Jjjem. The proposal to abolish I)e| uty 
Inspectors is equivalent to a proposal to destroy the (Jrant- 
in-Aid system. In Bengal the work eamjot bo earried on 
without them. For some years past I have hail from 2 J 0 
to 30 () Schools in my divjvon, and 1 regret that, owing to the 
constant pressure of correspondence with Managers and 
lcaclicrs about salaries} appointment^, and tnonfldy pay bills, 
leaves of absence on sick certificate or .private a flairs, and 
jvorse than all, about thetr quarrels, I"cannqt visit more than 
half of the Schools in a yeah, 'J'he Deputy Inspectors visit, 
or ought to visit, all the Schools ifl their resjitctive districts 
, at least once, ii^every two months.; ahd in their monthly 
di^fics they report the state of each School visiter!. From 
lhe«e repoits, and from-the letter* of the Ma’nagcrs, I know 
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pretty well where my inspection is mostf needed. A Verna¬ 
cular School without inspection rapidly deteriorates. The 
failure of Lord Ilardinge’s 101 Vernacular Schools is a memo¬ 
rable instance of the truth of thtf statement. It shows that 
the occasional visit, once in a year or too, of the Collector or 
Magistrate of«a district, is pot sufficient to keep poorly paid 

School Masters to their work. More attention to Schools can 
</ 

never be expected from Civilians than was given when Sir 
Henry Ilurdingo as Governor-General, aijd Sir Herbert Mud- 
Jock as Deputy Governor of Bengal, hatched over the experi¬ 
ment t)f Vernacular education. Lord Dalhousic also severely 
reprimanded the high officers composing the Local Committee 

of — — - ... for neglecting to visit the School. Yet even then 

the inspection of Collectors and Magistrates was insufficient to 
keep tlm Village Schools in order. The inspection of Schools, 
as opportunity offers, by high Civilians, is a most valuable 
, encouragement to the cause , of education. It shows the 
people that the rulers of the land are interested in the in¬ 
tellectual and nunal progress of their people, and a single 
hour spent by u Magistrate or a Judge in 3 .School is remem¬ 
bered wit h sat isfaction for years by st'whole village. When 
the parent?of tiny children come to sec the .examination of a 
School, they enumoiate 1 cuddy, and with evident pleasure, all 
tho visits paid duiing a circle of years by the officials of tho 
district. But useful and encouraging as is this kind of 
inspection,, there is rib mistake more ruinous than to suppose it 
sufficient to ke^p lae v y Teachers from abusing their trust, and 
taking unauthorised leave .of absence. Hut the Deputy 
Inspector, in his round, of visit?, sees many of his Schools 
every m^nth,, and all of them every two months; and the 
memory of parents und ghild(cn, though proverbially bad for 
dates, can ‘be relied on for periods of this length! The daily ’ 
attendance register is a good check, if examined at short 
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intervals; otherwisd, vjith an unscrupulous Teacher, it is 
worthless. I have known attendance registers for Teachers 
and pupils to be written up m advance, or to be fabricated for 
the occasion Tho Dcpifty Inspectors check abuses, and 
have great power of doing good, and, as a rule, discharge 
their duties well: there are, ho\v;ever, unhappily, exceptions 
to this, as to all other Tides. A buy Deputy Inspector brings 
discredit on the body to widely he belong, and inflicts an 
irremediable injury,on the luindieds of children entrusted to 
his care. The Honorable Court of Directors, in nolicii^ 
the dismissal of a Deputy Inspector, declared that *in tho 
case of these officers a higher standard of moral rectitude 
must be reijuiicd, than is necessary with other native oflicers 
in tlie public service. This notification was duly circulated 
to all the Deputy Inspectors, and is not allowed to become 
a dead letter. 

I select from the Anmujl Kvports of the Deputy Inspectors, 

extiaets which will show how their work is canicd out, and 

• • 

how they are rcceifcd by tho people. 


Anglo-Vernacular S«ho< I* 


From the Annual Report if the Deputy Intent tor oj Dacca. 

There are at present seven Ai^lo-Vernacular Schools at work in the 

J)»oca District. The amount of (■ovornmciit 

grant to tf/hm, [>cr month, is Us 187, wlu rtl.jr 

807 student* arc educated in the element**)! tfcc EsglAli langmlge, at an 

avorSge cost of annas 3-ffforVaoh Is.y.* , 

Among These |hc Pogosc, School standigprc-omiffent. Tho origin of 

such an Institution must* therefore, I* a matter 
Fogow Aided School. * 

of goner;* interest. 

The rules instituted for the guidance of tho Duets College in 1848 
having operated ^unfavorably towards candidates of advanced age and 
jjgorer circumstances, several ex-students of the College under tho 
auspiCts of Dr. F. 7. Wise,* then Principal of the College, opened a 
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School on the 12th of June 1848, under the name of the Union School, 
for the express pur pone of affording education to the iteedy. Being 
howevel*, founded by persons whoso circumstances were not such 
as to ensure its permanent existence, it began to fluctuate after a time. 
Just then Mr. 1’ogose, a Z miiidar, whose liberality 1ms Curved greatly 
to ameliorate the condition of our countrymen, took it under his pro¬ 
tection. From that time the sqle management and expense devolved 
on him. 

The rudenesi and.Jho dispropottioned age which the first emigrants 
brought along with them, died away with the fir->t generation; and order, 
regularity, and discipline were rally inculcated. 'Thu School thus went 
off progressing under his cate, when the system of Urants-in-Aid cauio 
into opefntioii. 

At a time when licli and influential Zemindars, to educate their own 
relatives, subjects, and coimtiymen, were but feebly responding to the 
liberal calls of the (iovernmuiit, Mr. 1’ogose was not slow in ensuring 
a still greater p •rmatieney and importance to Ins institution by a Hann¬ 
ing a monthly subscription of Bi. 75, lit odor to obtain an eipial 
sum as aid from Government. The grant was sanction <Voil the 14th 
^April 1850. 

Its graving prosp' i ity induced the Inspector to reduce the grant to 
Its. 60, from the 1st of August Is,57 , tin; surplus R, 17), being theiehy 
Availible for the e tablislimeiit of somooihei Institution, <• 

.In 1859-tiO, thirteen canlidites compete-^, for‘'junior Selmlarsliip 
and Kntraneti^ciiOii ites, of whom six succeeded m the test, hot,r- 
8lii|« Wing allow'd to (our. 

Ill the last Hntranee Kxaimnatioii,', - '.! candidates presented tln m- 
SeHos, 17) of whom wore pas-.- I, Scholarship. being eonferrel on two 

The other Anglo-Verna, ular iscllpols likewise are m a healthy con¬ 
dition. save tin'«>*.o int I'eltl h,»w hit h, under thp uncongenial lufluene" of 
the Native .Inin ml Ollgvr -t;Cuned there, l's gr.uiually molting awav. 
Schools are not sue If wall plants us to prosper under the blast of official 
aversion. , 

The eleven \ enmcular Schools in tliis Division, receiving a total grant 

VstmcuW ulAi of ,ls ’ 13:1 fr"tn Government, afford instruc¬ 

tion Jo 672 students, on ai\ average cost of 
annas 3-2 [fcrher. They have served to disseminate light into the 
iumuct receoae# of th» country, so long brooding in ignorance and folly. 
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The great demand of the^ present generation is for * tincture of 
The poking* usto for education, anti it requires no great 

1 gift of,propllPcy to see that those Veraaeular 

S, heads must, sooner or later, bo raised to Anglo-Yernarular Schools, 
dae their inin.gc* v,ill migrate to more favored loealities. 1, however, 
like to have a good Vernaeular School, but whenever people subsuibe 
i, jn it ildo sums they must have AngUo Vernacular oneig 

“ If," said the eelebiated I.utleT, 11 I Inf fuirenla will not reform, they 

Shoot,makr " a X 1,1 ‘"'“.i l,l,t if th ° >' 0U, 'e 

P are negketofand 1, ft without education, it is 

the fault of the State, Judaic effect will lie that the count!)’ will swaim 
with vil ■ and la a loon p-ople, so that <mi safety, no h ss than the command 
of <1,«1, fopiiri th us to for,-,e and ward oft the ivil." To fi/iiil the 
(oinmmd, and to waid off th • evil, (Jov aliment was pleased to establish 
Cir, le ho, '' 


At pi > o' 1" Circle l’uulita are at uoih ill this Division, of whom 
two ai 111 < I, Os'- of th ■ Ike I a Mo 1,1 r-, hool '1 he reiiiaiumg lh nr< hn, 
th ra n impart , dm at ion to tl r.ik-hallalo, containing I,R!I8 Imyn, on 
an av i,gf «-l »( 2 nun is | a b .v. 

Not the ! at agree ,bl e p.y I irf the I dm at'mnal math.nil) IM the 
Division is tin inimhi r of l'nvnte Sihotla. 

• '1 hey. il. all op'll to ni'l'i etioli A list has 

b .'a j i• par, l of only 2d, being the best among the niimbir. Private 
tiuru Mohu hoy Palslialh^is, how ever, have Ken omitted. Prom the IihJ, 
it will apjH-ar that there are at pin* nt 1,0AI Iiojb wboa^ education is 
eniTi ly Kirne by tile ]a^) le , 

Ad tie we, howevi r,_ w itli the exception of the one at lhmgl.i Ha/.ar, have 
1« a tablished, w,th the Ijope of iiceiving (lovernnunt aid A giant 
i.. , lli,' iinjs.rtance of a School in tile eyes of the pi ( pin, and raiders it 
In ,i" attractive. I like tiy h*"k n|s,n all Sih< ola, ftyvi ^mu-nt, Aided, or 
I'mate as comjs.n, nt paibi of the snineigriat system, having the same 
phihu.thro’ie *ciul in view'—the ameliorate n‘ of tfle condition of my 


fountiym. n. ' » 

Tin re are at present 7 Ft male,Schools at work in this Division, 
cont.,living 136 girls Fear o£ tin si' have 
* K-en lately cstal gain'd. (iovernment joiys 
ID. 32 p«r nwiuh*for the three Schools at Uangla Bauu' Bangow, and 
Lail Dagh. The cost to Government of educating cjich girl is (ix anna*, 
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6 pies. In this, however, is not included the service of a Circle Pundit 
at Lall Bag’n. 

I agftin take the liberty to submit tkat, should Government be pleased 
to allow only Rupees (10) ten per month,—nay even five,—for each 
Female School, I can at once open a good number in different creeks and 
corners. The people may be persuaded to allow their girls to go to 
8chool, but they will not at first; pay their education. 

Opposition, however, is not altogether lifeless. There are fools now 
who opposo female, education as strenuously, as says Lord Macanlay, 
“ Fools in our age have opposed the introduction of vaccination and 
railroads, and ns the fooR of an age anterior to the dawn of history 
doubtlessly opposed the introduction of the plough and of alphabetical 
writing.” Yet one after another each phantom that haunts our country, 
through ages of daikncss now, ‘hies to his coniine,’as the dawning 
prosperity of our country is advancing. 

While writing this paragraph, I was glnd.to receive a letter from Pundit 
Jugut Clmuder Tuikalunkar of the Koomoibhoog Circle, informing me 
that two other Female Schools have been ertahlishi d, one at Kageerpagla, 
and the other at Koomarbhoog,—the former attended by 27'gnls. Roth 
,theso are in Vicrnmpnrc, and nob far <)rT fretn my ullage. My endeavours 
hero were therefore tlnown on no barren soil. 

I hn\e most cordially boon received cu-iywhfre. There is scarcely a 

Tlio rwe,’O.'n of n, 0 Do- of the Dacca District wiles,.- the dignity 

put) lui-i-scir , of our family is i^oj ncknowlislged. There is 

scarcely a paskJisAliw District wliifii had not furnished mo one or more 
students to the Pogu e School, and their fathers'and relatives now 
receive me in such flattering ways as to^jffnrd the greatest satisfaction to 
any man for any amount of labour lie might have undertaken in the 
simple discharge of his duties. • 


CtreubA toueU bj-*tho'Do- 
jiuly 


Yhe following circulars were issued during 
the year to the "M a Augers of Aided Schools of 
tjiis District. 


,, (Circular A e: 3 is giren as a s/Hcimai.) 

Regularity of attemiaace, .cleanliness, and neatness of ^person and 
iresa, m w%H aa decency of conduct, arc essentials to success. Wilful 
A«gtoot shook! henceforth be more serious^notiecd. In fact a bby man ’ 
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his own prospects, and contracts a habit of negligence, by thus neglecting 
the moat important of all duties—that of educating Jmusolf. 

The students aro therefore reqqpstod to bring clean and decent dresses. 
Finery is not required, and thin and delicate dhootiea, which our coun¬ 
trymen are particularly fond of, should at once bo discontinued, and 
every one should cover Ins lx sly as well as he can. Nakedness of mind 
as well as of body is always to bo avoided; neat dresses -preserve health, 
and dirty ones cause disease. 

There cannot be any tiling more disgusting than thp practice of spit¬ 
ting in the class-room, or of making rtoiso there while going out of it. 
As it may reflect on Shone who have such students iu their ctmrgo, 
Masters are at once requested to put a stop to such practices wliertf 
they exist. 1 

1'itruds pom the Hi port of Huh no Shnma Churn liosc, Deputy 
Ill'l" rtur of S< hi nils Jor JltlltHlI. 

It is well known that the jssiple of this district pay but little regard to 
the cause of education, und it is by dmt of ex< rtlon tliat they are 
convinced of. their own ajov11 1 y to the cause, and induoed to apply to 
Government to establish Aided Schools. ^ 

On first entering the field of action, tho ]>oople believed that the sol* 
object of the GovemineiiJ in establishing Aided Village School* was a 
proselytising one, or else it would not have undertaken so heavy and 
extensive a task. However, my frequent intercourse and rcjx’ntod argu¬ 
ments iiave become no oflicicioux, that,thcir opposition Jut daijy becoming 
less active, and will probably disappear as the jieoplo are gradually 
enabled to perceive the effect* o^ learning, and the advantage* to be 
derived from it. 

After experiencing a greal many batdships, and undergoing groat 
labor, I-was fortunate enough to interest several rcspcptaWjo and wealthy 
Zemindar* and Talookdaniy and they iliyly come alxiut in? to a*k how 
they are to bo # helped in getting Government- Gra»ts-in-a d for the 
schools they 'intend -to estaWish. At this critical.^uncture of their 
newly-born real and growing interest, should they be disappointed at tha 
first onset of their activity, they wifi remember it thryugh their whole 
live*, and they will not again accede to any proposal for establishing 
> aided schools dp • thsir districts. The* unsodbesstul issue of their applica¬ 
tion, transmitted to Government by me, gives daily rise to a want of 

O 
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confidence in my word; and, if once doubted, all my endeavours and 
inducements will hereafter be of no avail. The holding .back of these 
applicJtions lias given birth to a scnstjess rumour that Government has 
altogether abolished its Grant-in-aid system, which was a real boon to its 
subjects. This apprehension has disheartened the peopje; so much so, 
that they regard it as un unkindness of Government towards themselves. 

As a Deputy Inspector of Selgiols, I ought to be thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with the peculiar character and public views of the people of my 
district, ami to bring them to your notice. Accordingly, I bog to inform 
you that Haneripara is thickly inhabited by a set of Koolin Kayastlm 
families, highly venerated not only among- the Kayasthas of various 
denominations, hut generally In all the people of the Eastern districts. 
Tluir Koohmsm is m> mueh appreri. ted by all other Kayasthas, that 
they, agreeably to the usage of the, country, are m the habit of receiv¬ 
ing large sums in ready money and annual endow incuts by land or 
money, ns ilow air* from those to w hose sons they marry I heir daughters, 
or whose daughters are married by their sons liy this occupation, 
however menial in our view, yet honorable with themsehes, they main¬ 
tain their families with combat and ease, without seeking any other 
means for life. Hence they carp vo*y hyle to educate their sons, but 
sincerely pray to God to give them a great many children, who should 
bo the source of their wealth and income. 

After my appointment, when I waited this densely-populated village, 
.Idid not find a single individual, who could read aline in English, 
except an Ex-Student of Kishcivuagur College, who pas«ed the Junior 
Scholarship Examination, hut had not gamed it There was none even 
who could Ixi styled a \ ernaeular scholar. 1 therefore induced them to 
establish this aided school in 185(5. After its opening, the number of boys 
began to increase day by day, bnj amountcA to a hundred and upwards, 
when at becnm* flourislupg wltage scltool. But alas’ the zeal did not 
last, and the love of education, I implanted into their hearts was but of 
short duration. The school waa this year given up. A kite-flying 
battle took place tynong t*he boys of this and thas.* of Nurottompore, 
an adjacent village. To perform the "ceremony of victory gamed over 
the Nurottpmpoicans, all the inhabitants, old ami young, of Haneripara, 
assembled together at a jjrand meetihg, raise*! a suhsmption of about 
8,000 Rape.*, and squamle&x] it a*ay in nantchet (dancings); kobies • 
(tinging*) ; jatras^Xative theatres); in beating drums and tom-t-cu. 
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firing guns, &c., &c., and presenting fine shawls to the kite-players, 
who gained‘the battle over their opponents. Jhoee who did hot 
subscribe a single pice for th# permanence of their school? have, 
in tills matter of childishness and stupidity, willingly subscrilied ‘iO Hu- 
jiees. Agiun^tho Xurottomporeans were not forgetful in exjiendiug an 
enormous sum on this occasion. Thus live or six thousand Kujioes have 
been foolishly nua-spent without the lynat advantage accruing to them* 
mi uk, or to their country. Had this large sum been allotted to eduea- 
tionnl purjxMK, the school ut Hinciiparii would lyjt have licen closed, 
and Us animal interest would have been ample to establish and sup)jort 
two distinct aided sehisiljfor instructing tjie boys, not only of those 
two villages, but of all the others round about them. 


Extract * from the Deport of Wonlnn ,1 llohmlml Khan, Deputy Tiuptcivr 
of .Si htiolit /or I'urrciilporc. 

The Zemindars of the Turrced|>ore District, who are imn-rcidcnta 
of the place, but who have only their estates here, have done, and still 
do, nothing for the benefit of their ryots. The enormously rich and 
respectable Zemindars of the Distrn t, as Itanec Uasinoney, of Calcutta; 
Rajah Sutlinimnd (iliosal, oT (iardeii* Reach ; llance Shtirnoinocc, of 
Calcuttai Kane' Kattysmee, of MoorshedaUid; Ram Hutton and Curu- 
do*s Hoys, of Xurral, in Jcssore, llurrmoomar Tagore, of Calcutta, 
&c , Ac , bavS notjyi to the present tmie,citlu r established a single .School,' 
or siip|s)rt»sl with donations and snliscriplums tliGsc Institutions tliat 
have Urn established by their l’utnci*Tal<sjkdura m Kurreefljioro. 

The number of the ‘Anglo-Vernacular Sellouts, in my Division, is 

Pam ini, ai.m Anglo- eight.** With the exception of two at Shalt* 
Vcn...aiiar N.h<s>i> g)mr M jiiickgungc, all the othen. are 

cjnite new : and hence I rcfraip from reporting on them any thing favor¬ 
able or unfavorable.* • 

Tlifcre arc twenty purely Vernacular, len Vernacular schools attached 

Aided Vernacular Dahaola. *°« the in f lnd twelve «*«»* 

Pats(jalahs; in all 42 Vcfhacufctr schools, with 

which Government has connection‘in this Division. Of these, the 
Vernacular school at Dhoncarah > is decidedly the belt. it contains at 

, --—-— -y-1—*-- 

* I hire niton to bclieTe that every Anglo-Vernacular ^Ided School fa 
a itrraadfora ia going on hadly. 
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present nearly one hundred boys, and the IJead Pundit, Baboo Hurro- 
mohun Mookerjee, is a very energetic and qualified teacher, and a man 
of respectable attainments. The selnwls at Algee, Baniajoory, and 
Dadruckee, Janpore, anil I.ucklneole, are also good schools, and their 
teachers able men. I am not pleased with the management of tho 
•chools at Nottakala and flattie ; these two, and the school at Maniek- 
gunge more esprfially, will never.do well on account of the lnconqietency 
of tho Teachers and the want of sufficient care on the part of their 
Managers. Among*/ the four circle schools, the one at liliundoi parah 
has been alolished since the end of Match last, owing to the apathy of the 
people towards education lij that part of tin* coilntry ; the otliei tineo 
are at present doing well. It is a matter of great satisfaction, indeed, 
to reeoid hero that most of the Vernacular Schools are attended by 
low caste Mussulmans, who are doing well and genciallv keep on a par 
with the Hindu lads. There ate nl-o 4 Peisian Si liools attached w ah 
the above puiely Vernacular aided ones, wlinh are doing tolerably well 


Schools of this cl,ess as I lave already reported you in mv monthly 
murative for Apul HMil, me genciallv in 

IhiokUnl Vcrnauilfu- 

much K'ttor stuto than most ok the aided 
schools; and l am now witneming ftithiplcasme that the people of my 
distiu f, who at lust cmsl for Anglo-Vermicular hools loudh, ate quite 
satisfied with the puiely Vernacular ones, and*earnestly wnte me to 
iuspect them and obtain (loveriimcut aid fm them Of tln«eliss of schools, 
that at Dashora, where the Deputy Magidr.i/e of Manickguuge has his 
eiltrherry h*'ated and his Amlahfiioii-ol, is doing creditably I always 
wateh the slate of ttaese sehools with gieat yitenM, since this soil of 
private enterprise must Ik- eneounig*V with every means 1 pio|»wo 
that, in outer to eiieoiunge these mdigyiyms school-masters, money 
prizes may lie jh-j nwlually given tb them. 

It affords aie terv great pleasure, indeed, a» well as satisfaction, to bo 

» • % 

* able to notice prominently in every successive 

AseNtiuvee rrii4.'Tv4 t‘Hie • 4 . ' . 

mw ,.i o-liuatUrti n> imi.lw rsport, for the notice of pie tiov, rniiient, tho 
aie«rs. v *- very valuable, assistance always rendered by 

•very moans in bis power, by VoulAvy Xuzeeroodeon Mahomed, Principal 
judder AnuSM ofVumvdporo This O/ficer, whenever asVfcd by me to aid 
in any charitable mattersbr the furvl^anee the cause that tends to 
ameliorate *the condition of the masses, very gladly affords me every 
ui atance in his povfor. Mr. II. Metcalfe, the prehent Deputy Magistrate 
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of Manickgunge, stationed fX Dushora, proved no less a valualdu 
snp|<nrtvr of education and aid to the Department, during the official year 
under report. 

The Zemindars of Manickgunge generally, and osjiecmlly Mr. J. 1*. 
Wise, the well-known Indigo Planter, have given signal aids to the 
IV]«rtinc'nt m establishing schools m their estates and furthcilng tho 
cause of education. 

Exhads flow the Jlijiiirt nf Pundit Copal Chinnier Gupta, Diputy 
Ill.-ptCtur oj tSiluloU Jul Jtssvli?* 

Amongst all the An£;!o-^'ei nacular Si liools that are under my intjieo 

. , , , , turn, the hi In ml at Naial is the liest. lh(f 

An b M«» \t,iiia.uur N.1 hkiJi» 

liist class Iocs of this Institution are now 
going on with the !• lit ranee course There is eieiy likelihood that, in 
the ensuing yen, .almost all the l»os of the 1st elum will go up for Ilia 
Matitc illation l.vituination. Next in onlei are the hlnsilnuu and Tukeo 
S hools and of these 1 two, I think the fotnn i is the Is Iter. The Anglo* 
tciuacular N hind at lvatipuruli is well colidui ted, hut inferior to th« 
•.Iliads alsow inenliomsl 

Of the \ ernacular Schools, wlmJi are oiilv live in my Division,—two 

• , 

in Hast lial.iset and thin 1 III South Jessore,— 

* the m holds at Naiul and Poor ah are almost 
equal, and they are thelsst ’Ihe Misdghur Aided Veriiauiliir School, 
though lint ei|tial,TiPnot, howciir, much infeiior to these selusds. 

I am sorry to say that there is only jme Teinale sliooi in my District, 
n:, that at Kluijisnali. It l< now in a healthy 

state. Nine gills of gissl parentage aie now 

• * 

attending the school. The ir progress is sat of,n torv. 1 ever direct my 
chief attention to the establishment <if t FVumlo H< leads in my Dirtnet, as 
I think that Female S liools, ifdieartilk encouraged and ij.irefully fostered, 
will \pry much promote till cause of cniJiAatnm in this country. Were 
it not for ti^p old orthodox class of people, 1 biligce I ymld Iiavesticoecd- 
• cd in opening & fe*'Vhools vrttlun a short |sfiod ll(ere is, however, one 

cheering circumstance connected with female education ift Jessore, tliat 
in many circles many girls attend the selmol with their brothers and 
cousins. On my last \\H to tlic 1 Tarragona ami KassipkA Schools, I 
’ found many 4 prls»reading bookasvfith alscrit^; and whep f gave them 
, e*ourapement« by mejua of rewards, they were greatly satisfied. 


\ (maoi!ir Sin 


Fimalo 
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Tho people of tho villages in which the schools ■are established, as 
well ns those of contiguous places, take gieat interest ffcr the schools, 
and li*>k upon them as gieat blessnjgs, for which they feel grateful to 
Government. 


Extract* ft am the Iti/inrt of Baboo Jiaithn (lobmd Jlfmttr/’a,* B. A. and 

Ji t /., Br>jn< tor of School.* for Butina. 

«* 

The Anglo-\ ci naeiilar Pc liool at CoomriUi.dly is in a very satis- 
rourncikii ill) aiuWu faetmy condition pome of the students of 
nnLiii.il St this school appeared.it the last University 

Kilt ranee KVamniatioii Ope of these passed, in the 2nd Division, and ho 
*1 iuh been unaided with a Junior Poholaiship, whnh he now holds in tho 
Kishn.tgiii College. The Managers of this school have erected a fine 
and spin ions building for tins and the Vernacular School at (,’oomer- 
klially , and so soon as it is complete, both these will be removed there. 
The Anglo-\ ctuacul.il School at Kururea has obtained the Govern- 
Kiuuriw Aiiati, V um lentn K mllt in the month of Deceiiibei last 

Two laighsli Teat hers and one 1’undit have 
been ap|Kiinted, and the school is lapidlv growing m iiuinlj- r, as well as 
in impoitanee, and also m the estimation cif the people Ihe Head 
Master, Halvon Pmtutihimder Doss, is a very deserving person 

This sc htxil his been mil very bad condition during the last v ear,owing 
Unlink.mil \IH, 1 . V,.,|„ to the iiiiomi«item v and negligence of tho 
cul'r ^ t. adieu I have been*'obliged, therefore, 

with the npneiu renee of the Mgn.igcis, to disja-nse vv itli the services of 
the Teteller and the Ijundit, and to degiade the l.iimer Head Master to 
the '2nd telehership, on a reduced {alary of lis 20 a month Bulioo 
llippiod.iss Hli.id.Miv, a .enipetent person, has lieon apjiointed the Head 
Master on a «ul,u v of l(s .to a* m itith. He has taken the charge of tha 
reliool,. and I yntyrtaiu h.ye.s it will flourish under his mana’gcment 
mill tuition* , . i 

Tho Nmral A agio-Vernacular Pclnol is decidedly a very superior 
Ni.eai \iu’it>{..'ri..«uir Institution and eontimlej to maintain tha, 
high peatioif it has at tame 1 among Anglo- 


PchkVnN 


• This young amt eaecth-iit Officer, for whom.I felt » fin re re esteem, ni 
Irowmsl nMlig commencement ft the VaJnv season whitiM msec unsung scieaU- 
Bcally the action of * whirlpool in the river Ganges near Tubas. 
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Vernacular Schools in general. The Magoorah School is in a satis¬ 
factory cundtfion, and uiay*be placed next to Xurral. Next come the 
Korruckdec and Klioolueah Anglj>-\ crnacular Schools. 

Orint m ,-u.t Y, macular <)f k ">' 1 ,lu ' r0 <‘ r,> ,ive 111 "'.V • 

at,—I’uhna, —Cuomeikhallv, hoitio- 

hatty, 1,—Ihttooroah,f>.—hhooljaiia. 

All th.»* continue in a highly j>atisfuetory eomlyion lluv nro 
p m rally \trv mum imi-Jy altt mlt d. itni> me lit M m u’i\ good < '•tima- 
tioii 1*\ the piople Tli Mi great its fulm is not to In* denied, ami e in 
pafth h • i\t koned upon art th * In st lm .Ins of mij »i «»\ ing the \iimuulnr 
language, ami of In tit ^n^^nto eustouiv a < 1 ms of intelligent, e lm* itod, 
nml euhghti m d nati\ts without knowing' tin* Kiighslt 1 In* low late o$ 
m hnolmg ft*« h < haig.-d in tlux* is thechnf cause wh) they are *>o well 
ntt< mh •! 


'1 here an li\e N hooU < f tins nature in itiv Pm-ioii Theno are hitun- 

.. '• 1 11 I.- I’mg-haw, K's-dUca, .'I,- 

' ■'* I ili'tKikl ol.i. 1 la>h ig itia, A. Now ll.lt tit. 

With tin* i«x«t|.t-on onh of ili. lint two, tlmv an* of nrv rieent 
origin, ami < an lirtr« 11 % l»e wild to h »\e aimed to any *«t cte of neitunty 
ami jx tf^tion A]>!»h< atmns for (• rant* in aid w»U lie submitted fmtn 

these N lm ih, ami 1 am < onh tent, denial these b* sain tinned, they will 
itnjT>\e ami prmjier • 

llure are 1* ^ li«**»h c»f thw •!« si ript ion in mv Ihstrnt, Mt tinted nt 

1 —.lugnathdi e 2, — Keshuhjmrejl, — Bhowam- 
# ]tore. I.- ('hiijira, f>,~ Lift hlneule, (», — Pog- 
a&^ce, 7,—Fhaugerfymh'e, *,—I’atujea. h, - 'diaha/rljmre 

Tli<*8e ha\o l>cen njiAied on!) a \< rv f*h«»rt time ago, pr pnratory 
to their appljing for Granta-nf-aid from (io\i rnnient. 'I he mirent 
expenses of thew’, as wel> Hh of tlio** inentioneil in the preceding 
paragraphs, are defrayed from, lo^al Bulwcriptioiw and ^tlie proceed# of 
schooling fees. • * * " • 

Their standing at present ynwt nee»-«Hanly Indifferent from tliat of 
Grant-iii-auf Veriyiyular .School# . hut it nUiot to be denied that they 
are highly useful in their own wyy, ami, if projx rl) # rna.fciged, can vjo 


w _ 

Frn vto Vcrme ul ir S 


with the Government Sclmola of tin* siim • km 1, and til" Government 
Bid being sanctionul, tlicv Mill rank at least «|nal to tin in •• 

It la wilh^pcak regret that I have V> bftng to your notice that 
r.*^„,ds D -.«<n<vs., v .. Europeans, Hanters, and others, (mcmlx-rs of 
wt« c»u*e»f educaUun " the ^jVnbcial Service only* exceptolj in tho 
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interior of the country, seldom, if ever, evince any interest in the cause 
of native education. 

Thejjaajority of the better and resjuecuioio portion among natives, 
Natirw encourage the continue to manifest the same interest ami 
eauec of education zial in the edacation of their fellow country- 

wen. As a matter of course there are some who are the most forward 
and activo in their endeavours, while others are slow and apathetic. 
But it is not to be denied that by far the greater portion of the com¬ 
munity is sincerely eager ami anxious for the amelioration of their 
condition, aud tlio'VnlighteiiiucMt of their hitherto benighted country. 
They know it hilly that the only means of effecting such happy and 
desirablo changes is education, and if possessed of the necessary means, 
and if projsrly aided and encouraged by Government, they are ever 
ready to exeat their best efforts towards adopting the legitimate courso 
fur realizing their wishes. 

20. With very great pleasure I beg to inform you of the cheering 
prospects of education in my District, i have had opjioiuunties of 
making myself acquainted with the ideas of some of the most respectable 
and influential jiersons among the community on tins subject , and l 
have been exceedingly delighted to find that the wcll-dnected and liberal 
endeavours of Government for tlie education of natives, are very well 
appreciated, and most thankfully acknowledged 'y them. My proposals 
fot the establishment of Schools in different place's have been most favor¬ 
ably received, and I havo, without any exception,^met hith the best 
reception iu all' the places I have had occasion to visit. I hope ere long 
to be able to establish Schools in almevet all the considerable place's in 
my Division. 1’ nder three circumstances, 1 am led to believe that the 
cause of education in the District of PiKma will lie viewed iu its true 
light, and that it will soon be one of dofttinued progress aud great 
success.^ 


Extracts from [he Ityort of Bahoo JaguteVunder Bhntrjee, Deputy In¬ 
spector of Schools, for the Xorthern'part of the 2\-Pcrgunnahs. 

The number ot aided Schools wifhin the circle of my inspection 
including indigenous Schools, is eighty-six, in addition to which then; are 
two Government Vernacular Schools. Three of the abolimed six circles 
have been converted into Grant-in-aid Schools. 
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Cossipore, ... 

eee tee eee 4 

Paikparab,... 

fee see eee 5 

Syolpore, ... 

. 2 

Garden Reach, 

. 2 


The progress made by the Schools generally lias been very satisfactory. 
Four Schools jent their advanced pupils to pass the last Entrance Exami¬ 
nation. The number of candidates who presented themselves from these ' 
four Schools at the last Eutrancc Examination is as follows:— 

Xu me of thejSchool. No. of Candidates. No. of Candidates pasted. 

2. —Second Division. 

1.—First* Division. 

3. —Second Division. 
l.—Eirst Division. 

1 .—Second Division. 

• 

The Head Masters of rtikpnrah, Cossiporf, Garden Kcach, and SyocU 
pore, have been discharging their respective duties very satisfactorily. 
Their subordinates likewise deserve praise. I must not omit hero to 
mention, that these Schools are much appreciated by the neighbouring 
inhabitants anil by the poorer classes, who get their children educated at 
a comparatively small sum.. The Hint Masters, HiiIjoos Shamachurn 
< those, of t’anMpnrc, and Kussic I nil Sirkar,* of Pmkp&rah, deserve an 
increase to their present emolument*. 

The Government Vernacular School at Chota Jagooliah is decidedly 
0 , T.-rmiH-nt Vonivntar • u P<*"> r to all* the Vernacithir Schools within ' 
Mi.ul >iU l.ui , my District. 1 consider this School a* excel¬ 

lent. The School is now held in its new building, which cost tho 
mcmliers upwards*pf 2,500 Itupeca. The number of students in tho" 
School is npwanlaof 104.* •This increase is owing UPtho'unwearied exer¬ 
tion of the Head I’undit, Baidonauth* Choominoncc, who Ipares not a 
moment, even if ho is Sick, to tench the boys. *1 never find him idlo 
when I visit this School. Thc^Scc rotary, Baboo Mudlioo Sooilen Hose, 
and the Member, Baboo Calid’tosono Biswas, arc the two persons through 
whose indefatigable exertion^ the building for the ^chool-house, tho 
Dispensary, and the road, have,been completed this jfea f! 

There are 17 Aided Vernacular Schools, of which 15 arc for the boys, 
and two for the girjs. Two <4 the 17 belong*to the Missionaries, and tho 
rest have been established by tb^ natives. 


* This gentleman was formerly the Deputy Inspector of Jeedbre,s*d he reefgoed 
his appointment as his health coaid not stsai^ the sfeligoe of travelling end the 
nnheoUhiaeee If the climate—H. W. * * 


H 
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Hie Female School at Nyhatty contains 29 girls, and the average 
daily attendance is^ from 16 to 25. They are systematically taught 
hy th 9 Pundit, and the progress madp by them was satisfactory. This 
School received the sanction of the grant of Rupees 6 in the month 
of April 1860. 

The Female School at Nibodhoi contains 16 girls. The average daily 
attendance is from 12 to 14. The School is opened in the morning as well 
as in the afternoon. The girls^assed their examination tolerably well. 

I am happy to Report favorably regarding the improvement of the 
Circlo Schools last year. The prejudice of the inhabitants against the 
Circle Toachers has been altogether removed. t , They are highly respected 
V the inhabitants. Most of the inhabitants readily meet the expenses 
of buyfng the class-books for their children, but I have not as yet been 
able to induce tho old set of Guru Mohushoys to prepare themselvos to 
undertake tho charge of teaching the boys of the junior classes. 

On tho whole I am glad to report that tho improvement made in our 
A idod Schools and Patshallabs, during the tile last 12 months under review, 
has been more satisfactory than in the preceding year. 

As regards my reception, I beg to state that, whenever I go to 
visit the Schools and Patshallabs, I am well treated by the Managers and 
Guru - Mohushoys. 


lacnaa* of Schools. 


Extracts from the Report of Baboo Krishna Comul Bhnttacharjee, 
B. A ., late Deputy Inspector of Schools, for the Southern part of the 
lH-Pertpianahs. 

The only item of pMpable progress during th« period under report has 
been a Granl-of-aid to the Muzilpoor Female 
School. Though much commendation is due 
to the Manager, and, in fact, thfc Founder of this little Institution, for 
his unfiring teal and inces&nt vigilance, yet it is sad to reflect that 
neither his seal nor his vigilante is likely to come to any signal fruition. 
The School is attended "by c a few girls, more for the sake of petty 
gratuities give, theta as inducements than for any thing like instruction 1 
or knowledge. 

Of the Al>gk>- Vernacular Schools comprised in this Division, none 

. . _ , • but Barn »oro has been as yet able to bring 
Aasto-Vsn**** S'*"* 1 *. ' . . ^ s „ . 7" 

up hoys to the standard of the University 
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Entrance. The Utter School alone has contributed one successful candidate 
in last Entrance Examination. With regard to the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in general, it may be saj$ with safety that the Vernacular study 
of the hoys attending them is utterly despicable. I was struck to find, 
as a general rule, that wherever there is even a tinge of English, the 
masters and pupils seem to think that the Bengali can be altogether 
dispensed with. This arises chiefly from the injurious choice of 
English Teachers, who are generally very poor Bengali scholars, who 
cannot put two sentences correctly together in their native tongue; 
and very few of whom are so advanced as to mak£ up their deficiency 
in the Vernacular by extensive acquirements in the foreign language. 
This is the reason why, in explaining a passage from the Text-book/ 
they make use of a sort of disgusting jargon, a mixture of English 
and Bengali, and perpetuate the same barbarous idiom by initiating fresh 
successions of pupils in it. It is pitiful to see the unsuccessful efforts 
of a lower class to render a simple passage into intelligible Bengali. 
They explain, as they have Wen taught, in a manner from which it is 
difficult to make out whether they understand or not. This remark 
applies to all Anglo-Vernacular Schools I ltave visited, where the first 
class alone can express the sense o{ the Text-book, by having occasional 
recourse to their greater knowledge of English, which, however, is not 
seldom used in an awkward manner. And, in fact, what more could bs 
expected from pupils wlio have not been properly trained to speak their 
mother tongue, ami whose art of speaking English has been cultivated* 
under an unpractised mailer. This defect in the primary instruction of 
English, which is .so injurious to the proper intellectual development, 
and which originates a deep-rooted confusion of Ideas, not to be fully 
cleared off by years of maturlr study, will continue to operate so long 
as we shall neglect to take* I rigid Recount of the Vernacular attain¬ 
ment* of an English teacher, when appointing lpm to the post, 
in short, to take it foi granted th^t a man carT teach English 
well without having a tolerablo acquaioUnq^ witp Bengali is little 
, lees absurd than <the journey of Gporge Vrimrogp, in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, to Holland, for employment as a teacher of Gitek. It may ha 
well doubted whether, in the lower clam of English schools, we 19 ay not 
insist that English shool^be taught merely as a language, End that every 
concrete brtqcl oi study, such aa Geography, History, Ma th emat ics, Ac,, 
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should be given in a Bengali form. So far aa these subjects are required 
by the Entrance Examination, our mother tongue can diready supply 
good Text-books, and no Mofussil School is seen to reach a higher stan¬ 
dard, How much time can be saved; how many advantages can be secured; 
with what rapidity can useful information be supplied to our boys, 
if we recognise the importance of pursuing such a method. Instead of 
cramming their heads at once by different branches of study in a language 
imperfectly known to them,‘'they would be more smoothly carried over 
the first difficulties^! a foreign tongue, and they would learn the special 
branches, such as History, &c., with far greater effect. Instead of forming 
a smattering of English, qnd a very inaccurate, Almost useless, acquain¬ 
tance with Bengali, thoy would be able to obtain a greater mastery over 
the fofmer, by a more particular and confined attention to it as a 
language, and then to extend their miscellaneous knowledge; and they 
would be able to express elegantly in the latter, and thus to contribute to 
the increase of its stores. Whatever scheme of liberal education may bo 
conceived for Bengal, it will be narrow and imperfect, unless it take in 
a thorough mastery over Bengali and Sanscrit, together with a critical, 
extensive, and profound acquaintance with English.* 

~ . ... - *—--- 

a v 

* Where »ro inch Teachers to be found ? There »re not tea persons in Bengal 
who pome "a thorough maatorjr over Bengali and Sanscrit, together with a 
critical, extensive, and profound acquaintance with English." Our Teachers are 
the beet that can be had for the money, and in fact are <w intently leaving our 
School* for bettarbalms in other departments,- U <T. 


T|J»o work done by the Deputy Inspectors during the official year is exhibited in the following Table :■ 
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ZILLAH SCHpOLS. 

The Bussapuglah School was established in 1838 for the 

Russapuglah education of the children,of the My- 
Sehool. Bore p r j nceS) an( j recc ived an assign¬ 

ment of Rs. 600 a month.^As the Scliool did not thrive, it was 
in October 1845 placed under the control of the Council of 
Education, and *tho Superintendent of the Mysore Princes 
received instructions from the Governor* General to carry 
out the directions of the Council with reference to the 
School*. During the next year the number on the roll was, 
on the average, 34, with an attendance of 24. The Deputy 
Governor of Bongal, on the occasion of the public distribu¬ 
tion of Prizes for 1846, complained that several of the young 
Mysoro Princes were “ exceedingly irregular in their attend¬ 
ance, and neglectful of their studies.” These words were 
not only truo of the past, but prophetic of the future. From 
that day to the present tho description has held good. In 
1855 tho School was remodelled, and made a Boarding 
establishment. The assignment was raised ' to Rupees 
15,501 a ^ year. At first the plan sdbmcd successful, but 
regularity of attendance was never a strong point in the 
character of the young Princes„pnd the Boarding establish¬ 
ment gradually dwindled, till, in February last, it was reduced 
to one member. As an expenditure of several thousand 
Rupees a*yeaFi3r one Boarder did not seem justifiable, the 
Boarding department was abolished;,but the Day School was 
allowed to rpmajp with* an assignment of Rupees 9,200. The 
Day School, however, languishes add is maintained solely for the 
young Mysore Princes, of whom six only care to attend. Of 
these six^thyee are regular, and three irregular in attendance; 
and all are in the last class. When the house of Mysore shew 
such utter indifference to their own scliool, it becomes ques- 
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tionable whether the school should be any longer maintained. 
It is now neither a credit to the Mysore Family, nor to tho 
Educational Department. % Mr. Scott has been tho*Head 
Master from the 29th May 184C, till the present time, with 
one short 'interval in 1856, when he was transferred to 
Dacca. His salary at first was Ks 120, but in 1850 it was 
raised to Rs 150 and in 1855 tfl Rs 250 with a house. 
Prince Gholam Mahomed, the Head of th<> Mysoro Family, 
has lately recommended a further increase. Tho state 
of the School, howet%r, does not jifstify tho Educational 
Department in recommending such an increase. One Day 
Scholar at Kussapugluh costs Government more than a 
score of the boys at Burrackporc, though in point of efficiency 
there is little difference between the two Schools. 

During the year Mr. Penny has been appointed 2nd Master 
in the place of Baboo Gopal Chundcr I)utt, whoso services 
were dispensed with. It is f due to Baboo Gopal Chunder 
Dutt to state that when in goo*d health he did excellent 
service for many Jears at the Hindu Scliobl and at Burisal, 
and has left.thc Department without a shadow of blame on • 
his character. % fhe Ifpssapuglah School building has three 
floors, of which the lowest is hr too large for Iho wants 
of the pupils, it has a Library containing some valuable 
books, but I do not find thtft* the pupils read them. It is not 
in a satisfactory state. *The fess'during the past year were 
Rupees 5 1 9, or less than Rhpecs 49 a month. «J9iey are taised 
from the Hindu pupils. At the last'Entraace Examination the 
School passed 4^ut of ^ candidates in the second Division. 
*It is almost needless to say/hat all the four &er«f Hindus. 

This School was established in 1837, 'and is situated in the 

Barraokpore Governor-General^ Park, tf fie earliest 
’ E °bool. ,,. • notice of the School is in the Educational 

«Rfj>ort. of 1845-46/ whereat is stated that iwwas established 
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by Lord Auckland, and had since been supported out of the 
private funds of successive Govcmors-General of India. Mr. 
Lodge inspected the School by order of Government on the 
2nd April 1845, and reported that the Masters were ineffi¬ 
cient, and the pupils backward. On his recommendation, 
the Council .of Education sanctioned the introduction of 

t 

Schooling fees. The cxpfcnsc of the School was shortly after¬ 
wards debited, somewhat strangely, to the Durbar Fund, from 
which it drew Rupees 80 a month till 1858, when the charge 
.was transferred to the Educational Department. The School 
is placed under the care of the Seramporc Magistrate, and 
of the Inspector of Schools. It has for some years been 
improving, and now refunds monthly a large portion of its 
assignment. During the past year the expense was Rupees 
2,305-15 : of which sum Rupees 091-3-9 were paid by Go¬ 
vernment, and Rupees 1,074-11-3 by fees. The saving there¬ 
fore was only Rupees 208-12-11, having been Rupees 309-G-8* 
in 1800, and Rupees 743-14-8 in 1859. During three- 
fourths of the year the number of pupilj fluctuated between 
81 and 93, but during the last quarter it rose tp 119. The 
reduced number at the beginning the ’year, was owing 
to the raising of the Schooling fees from one Rupee to one 
Rupeo and a half, in March 1800. If the average of the 
last quarter bo maintained, of which there is every prospect, 
the receipts from fees will,be above Rupees 2,000, and the 
School will Ifevdmost self-supporting. 

The Library is now sufficiently large for the wants of the 
School, and the full Library allowance wUl be required in 
future for c'ducfctional apparatus father than for books. The* 
inhabitants o^ Barrack pore still desiderate an enlargement of 
the SchooThouse, and an enlargement if, in my opinion, neces¬ 
sary. They cannot, how'ever, raise half the cost; unless the * 
saving effected by the large income from Schooling fees'll 
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counted as a local subscription. The School sent six candi¬ 
dates to the* Examination, of whom one passed in the first 
Division, and two in the secdhd. The remaining three failed 
in English only. 

This Schodl was opened on the 1st January 1846, and soon 
attained a Jiigh position* among the 
00 * Schools id Bengal. This early success 
was due to the warm interest taken, in the* School by Mr. 
C. B. Trevor, then tjie Magistrate at Barasct, and to the able 
and persevering labors* of Buboo Peary Chum Sircar, the 
Head Master. 


By the efforts of Mr. Trevor a large sum was collected 
for the erection of a School-house, which, however, was not 
commenced till after his departure. The School-house is a 
good brick building, consisting of a centre hall and two 
rooms on cither side, with an upper floor containing two 
rooms, one for the Library anti the other for the Master*. 
There are no verandahs. The Library now contains os many 
volumes as the students or their Masters are likely to require. 
It is carefully superintended by the second Master. 

The yearly surplussef the schooling fcee hits gradually 
increased from Rupees 166 in 1855, to Rupees l,485*in 1860. 
This increase is due,'not to the extension of the School, but 
to the gradual removal of tfte free-echolars sanctioned by 
the Council of Education, and tkc'supply of their place by 
psy-scliblars. Tbe importance of Daraset »m 1 Station* has 
been diminished by recent ’changes* owingp to which the Dis¬ 
trict has beeh rodyijed to % Sub-Division, and the Treasury, 
with its numerous officers, «h*s been removld to Alipore. 
These changes will materially sAect the prosperity of the 
SchooL The establishment • of Aid^i Schools in .the 
beighbourhdbd* will also lessen the supply of sebolsis/so that 
*• I&manent reduction of -numbers is inevitable. Some 


1 
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yean ago Barnet was one of tfye best Zillah Schools in 
Bengal; it is already losing its pre-eminence. Difting the past 
year the School has fallen off* from 181 to 144 boys. The 
loss of attendance has been increased by an epidemic which 
still rages in the Baraset District. At the last' Entrance Ex¬ 
amination, out of eleven candidates five passed in the second 
division, and six failed. 1 

I extract, *from the report of the Head Master, the * 
following passages about the Boarding House and the 
garden:— 

“ This Institution has been in operation throughout the year. The 
number of boarders has varied from 4 to 9. 

Boarding Houm. 

The daily average attendance at the Board* 
ing School has been five. It has paid its own expensea, the result of 
careful and economical arrangement, favored by the comparative cheap¬ 
ness of rice during the greater part of the year, and the supply of fuel 
gratia from the garden. 

The boarders have been fed well, and their morals properly looked 
after. There is an increasing desire, on the part of boys coming from 
great distances, to avail themselves of its advantages. 

Garden. —In October last, presents of 32 sorts of vegetable seeds and 
14 sort* of oereals were received from the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of Calcutta. The vegetable seeds pin received and sown rather 
late in tlfe season. With the exception, however, of cabbages and beans, 
all the vegetables fcrew tolerably well. The qpeds of some of the cereals 
■own, did not even germinate. Amoccan Maise, and Sea Island, and 
Pettygulf cotton seeds will be sown ir the course of -this month. The 
principal crops raised daring the past year, were Arrowroot, Hemp, 
Paddy, Hill-dfesl Pea, Sdgarcane, Onions, Brinjals, Turmeric, Turnips, 
Swedes, Ac. The proaeeds of the sales o^ those amounted to Ks.‘ 40-3-2, 
agaiaat fia 92-11-3 of 1369-60. This falling ofg is apparent, not real; 
and is attributable to the proceeds of the sales effected in December 
1868, and in January to 'April 1 1869, amounting to Rs. 43-12-6, which 
ought to have Appeared in the 3rd and last quarterly accounts of 1868-69, 
hating been credited in the find quarterly account of 1869-60. The 
(metmobniof pWoeedeof sale of vegetable in 1859-60, ’was, therefore^ 
The diff eranee Mill otebvable of Bee 9-9^7, % 
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t OTr »t-t far by the oircumrtano* of there remaining unsold 4 portion 
U the bit year!* produce, worth as much or more. 

A plan of the garden, with a itptemeot of the ammgemento proposed 
for the crops of the eniuing rainy and cold season*, hare lately been 
submitted to you; and it isjjpped that in the current session no exertion 
will be wanting to improve the condition of the garden as much M 
possible. 

I trust that the experiment in-tho cultivation of cotton will 
be carefully carried out, and the rcpults rcgulariy noted down, 
so that in the Barase( garden the suitability of the different 
American cotton seeds \o the soil of Bengal may be duly 
tested. I shall watch the experiment with interest. 

The Jessore School was established in 1838, and Mr. 

Smith was then appointed its Head 

Jeetore School- Master, on a salary of Rupees 200 a 

month, and he has ever since performed his duty to the 
satisfaction of his superiors. Tho assignment to this School 
is Rupees 4,000 a year. Th* only Zillah Schools of East 
Bengal, in which a salary of Rupees 200 a month is granted 
to the Head Master, arc those at Jessore and Comillah ; and 
in both thcse.Scljools the Head Master, have served well, and , 
without an increase «C salary, during twonty-threo and 
twenty-four years, respectively. Both Mr. Smith of Jessore, 
and Mr. Leicester of Cbmillah, have largo families to support; 
and they find, owing to the increase of the price of food and 
wages, that two hundred Rupees *ia not so large a sum now 
as it was a quarter of a oenlury ago. "The Load Committees 
have frequently recommended pertonal allowances* to these 
two Master!, but .personal allowance* being.‘prohibited by 
orders from home the applications have been tnsrfccessful. 

The numbers on the roll at the’jessore School were 172 at 
the end of the year. The Bepbjt notice? the sickness with 
which the ty/s fcsve been visited as a reason fof the dimi- 
tftfiad attendance. The §ehool building consists of three 
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long parallel rooms, with three smaller rooms at each end. 
The jimall rooms at one end form the Head Master’s residence, 
and those at the other end the library and the rooms for the 
1st and 2nd classes. The centre ro^m is dark and ill-ven¬ 
tilated. I strongly recommend the erection of" a ventilated 
skylight, extending completely across the room, like that in 
the General Assembly’s * Institution at Calcutta. The other 
rooms ought to be supplied with cheap ventilators. The ‘ 
School sent to the Entrance Examinatipn 13 candidates, of 
whom two only passed and were place'd in the second division. 

I feel disappointed at this result. 

The Pubna school was originally established by Mr. 

Pubna School. Cheap ’ 8 " antl " as adopted ^ Go ' 
vernment in 1853. Mr. Cheap was 

the main supporter of the school for many years, and 

through his exertions the subscription for the erection of & 

brick building was opened. r The sum now in the hands 

of the Committee is ltupees 3,757-10-0, of which amount 

Bupees 3,600 have been invested in Government Securities 


or Treasury Bills, and the Notes and cash are, with the 
permission of she Collector, lodged So r safe custody in the 
.Treasury. • 

, The school is held in two thatched bungalows, which are 
perpetually requiring repair. *lt is much to be desired that 
an effort should ho made todnerease* the building Fund, for 
Govbrnmen tfhei promised to contribute an equal sum when¬ 
ever the amount in hand is sufficient to defray half the cost 
of a new building. »The Local potntnit^pe fof the school 
•eldom ho® a Meeting. The Hoad Master, Baboo Gour Na- 
Koy» in appointed in 1853, and has ever since con¬ 
ducted His duties to,the satisfaction of his superiors. 

The Library is at present small. The admber’of boys ©a 
<the rolls, on .the 30th April, -was 110, and the^coat to 
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Government of etch pupjl wu Rupees 2-3-8 monthly. At the 
la$t Entrarfce' Examination nine candidates presented them¬ 
selves, of whom five passed? The failures occurred chiefly in 


English. 

This school was originally established by Mr. Latour, 


Turreedpore 

school. 


C. 8., formerly the Magistrate and 
Collector of Eurreedpore. Mr. Latour 


built the school-house by subscription, and left a sum of 
about Rupees 3,009 in the hands of the Committee for future 
use. This sum has bedh expended in the erection of a second 


school-house to supply the place of the first building,. which 


was seized in 1858, and is still retained by the Kararoop 


Battalion. When the Zemindars of Furrecdporo subscribed 


th> ir money on the representations of Mr. Latour, they in¬ 
tended to pay for a school-house, and not for a Barrack. 
Tiie occupation of the building in 1858 and 1859 was a 
necessity which the exigencies of the times justified, but the 
retention of it in 1860 and 1861 is detrimental to the pro¬ 


gress of the classes*inconvement to the pupils, and discourag¬ 
ing to native^ liberality in the cause of education. The- 
Local Committee held ten Meetings during tho*past year, and 
subscribed liberally for prizes. 

The Head Master) Mr. Lefeuvre, and tfic Second Master, 
Baboo Anund Chunder < 5ein, were appointed on the 1st 
of November 1858, when the school was adopted by Govern¬ 
ment* and have ever since continued Ya Head*edd Second! Mas¬ 
ters.* The school has fallen off in Humbert during the last two 
years, prdbably .on account of the Establishment of Aided 
Schools in the District. The number on the rolls, on the 30th 
April, was 98, at A monthly cost to Government of Rupees 
2-5-4 for each pupil.* The Llbrarvand record* are in good 
condition.* * Three candidates from the school 'presented 
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themselves At the Entrance Exanpnation, of whom two 
pawed in the second division. 

This school was established inf 1835, and was for a few 
years considered by the Committee of 
Bnrlsal School- public Instruction as a probationary 

school. After- this relation had ceased, the school remained 
independent till Novembef 1853, when.it was taken over by 
Government. There is in the hands of the Committee a sum 
of about Rupees 5,000, the remains of the funds of the old 
school. The interest df this sum is *how devoted to the 
support of the Aided Vernacular School. 

The school is located in a good building, situated in the 
centre of the station. The only fault to find with it is, that 
some of the rooms are dark and need ventilation. The 
Secretary of the Local Committee, Mr. Kemp, Judge of 
Burisal, takes a warm interest in education, and annually 
ruses a subscription for prizes. » The number of boys on the 
roll, on the 80th April, was 308. This largo number may be 
due, in some degree, to the absence of ^A.ided Vernacular 
Schools in the District. < , 

The Library isweldom used by the hpys, and is poor. As 


many of tile books required binding, the School Duftery was, 
at my recommendation, sent to Calcutta, in March last, to learn 
the art of book-binding, and to piftchase the necessary tools. 

The Head Master is Babcto £hunder*Mohun Tagore. The 
eandidltet'Sen&y him to the Entrance Examination were 1 ten, 
of whom one gassed in tile first division, and five in- the 
■eeond division^ In‘the numbei of parsed Candidates 
Burisal was superior to aU the Zillah Schools of East Bengal. 
Hr. Pognee's Aided School at*Dacca, however, passed fifteen 
candidates, so that Burisal does. Hot stand quite at the head of 
the school under my inspection. 
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Hie Committee regret that the Under-masters are pud 
such sm&lh salaries (itupees 15 a month,) that they are 
perpetually leaving the schaol for other appointments, Just as 
their services become really valuable. 

It is natdral that the Masters should try and better their 
prospects, but the interests of the school suffer by the 
frequent recurrence of vacancies. I concur -with the 
Committee in recommending that this schooj, which is nearly 
self-supporting, should be allowed a better paid staff. 

This school was established in 1837, and an assignment 

* of Rupees 4,000 was given for its 

Comillah School. f 8 

support. 

The Head Master, Mr. II. G. Leicester, was appointed on 
the 6th May 1839, on a salary of Rupees 200 a month, and 
has served to the entire’ and frequently expressed satisfaction 
of successive generations of Local Committees, but has never 
received any increase of salary. He has a numerous family, 
and finds it difficult to place ’ out his sons in life. Mr. 
Leicester is a thorough Englishman, and it grieves me that 
nothing can be done under the existing educational rules fog 
a valuable o&cer, ^ho, at a remote statiqp, jias spent more 
than twenty of the best years of his life in the thankless work 
of education. The difficulty of providing suitable appoint¬ 
ments for his sons is felt by every father, bat never so acutely 
as when he labours, likft Mr. Leicester, at a distance, where 
but lew can know his merits, or sympathise with his anxieties. 
Peasonal allowances being prohibited Jby Government, and 
Mr. Leicester not being desirous of.prtwnotten to a College, 
there is no possibility of %n increase to his ialaty. 

The School building is aitdated in the ojien part of the 
Station by the sidd qf a magnificent tank, one dfi the largest 
artificial tkeetd of water in Sengil *It was ereotpd in 1888 
ty local subscription, and is a good, pucka building with a 
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verandah all round, the south verandah being enclosed. 

No fees were exacted till 1839. ‘ The pupils numbered 
thirty«six in 1837, the year of its establishment; eighty-three 
in 1841; ninety-one in 1851; and one hundred and forty- 
seven in 1861. 

Eight candidates appeared from this school at the Entrance 
Examination, of whom one 6nly passed in the second division. 
The failures in English were five. 

Mr. Gordon, the Collectorand Magistrate of Tipperah, says 
in the Committee’s Report that “ the school is regarded very 
favorably by the Hindu classes of the community,. from 
• which casto the boys who attend it are, with few exceptions, 
drawn. The inhabitants of the District are almost entirely 
Mahomedans, and as such they furnish no exoeption to tho 
general aversion entertained by that' sect to the^ducation of 
their children in English schools.” 

The Noakhali school was established in 1853. The District 
forms-the southern part of the Tipperah 

If Be ool. 2Ulgh, and tho Mussulman element 

9 

predominates among tho population. It is, therefore, almost 
unnecessary tp say that the school dqes not thrive. The 
numbers were 71 on the 30th April 1861, against 64 the 
year before. The *cost to Government .of each pupil was 
three Rupees a month. During (he year, the Head Master, 
Mr. D’Souza, was transferred to • Dinagepore, and the 
8td hjaater, Baboo Mudden* Mohun Roy, to Sumbulpore. 
On the departure of Mr. D’Souza’ the salary of. the 
Head Mastership was yeduced front Rupees 150 io Rupees 
100, and Babaio Sreenath' Bonerjee, the Head Master 
of the Aided School at 'Kumarkhali, was appointed, to the 
pock Tho Library contains some valuable books, which are 
Buffering from the dampness of the house.* ’The*premises ■ 
require immediate repair; the roof .leaks in all directions, anti , 
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during tho rains the Masters and pupils, experience much 
inconvenieqpe. Two candidates appeared at the Entrance Ex¬ 
amination, and both pasapd in the second division.* The 
second class passed a very unsatisfactory examination. 

This school was established in 1836, and provided with an 
assignment of Rupees > 4,000. The 
present Head Master, Baboo Brojo 
Mohun Roy, was appointed in February last. The School 
building consists of two large rooms, with a verandah on all 
sides. Three classes a*e held in the northern verandah. 


Chittagong School. 


The number of pupils was sixty-one in 1837, one hundred 
and five in 1841, one hundred and twenty-five in 1851, and 
two hundred and twenty-two in 1861. The pay system was 
introduced in 1840, and the fee then fixed was four annas; 
it is now on# Rupee. Tho fees in 1841 were Rupees 318-4, 
and in 1861 Rupees 2,393-12. In 1860 1 constructed a sun 
dial, the style of which was,ten feet long, and I render my 
best thanks to the Head Master, who had it finished to my 
entire satisfaction. *1 have erected similar dials at Dacca, 
Furreedpor^ and Noakhali. The peculiarity of these dials * 
is that the line of shadow from which the hour is read moves 
along parallel to itself.* 

Twelve candidates ^appeared at the Entrance Examination, 
of whom five were succmfftt, and six failed in English. 

The Committee of the Chittagpitg School has always been 
distinguished for its liberality. Mr, Henry ‘Ricketts, the 
Commissioner of Chittagorfg, who, after the lapse of 20 years, 
is remembered wdjh regaijd, set the example of liberality, and 
the effect remains to the preyent time- 


* The ran dial at Dacca is nineteen fast high by nearly * forty bit 
- loag, aad aoataM’ia the aratlioa aboat Us pea ISO. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Dacca Normal School whs established in 1856, and 
Dacca Normal and A* 8 flourished under the careful super- 
Model Schools. intendence of its former' and present 
Head Mastery. It has also had the good fortune of enjoying 
instruction from two Head Pundits,, like the late Obhoy 
Chund Roy am} his successor, Nukuleshwar Banerjee. The 
comparative success that has attended. the promotion of 
Vernacular instructiorf in the Dacca district, is due greatly to 
the training received by the Village School Masters at the 
Normal School. The exertions of the excellent Deputy In¬ 
spectors, Denobundoo Moulick, and his successor, Kassinauth 
Mookerjee, have also much contributed to this result; but 
without fair materials to work with, the best labors of the 
Deputy Inspectors must have failed to yield satisfactory 
returns. It is much to bo regretted that the Deputy Inspector 
of Furreedpore has not availed himself, so fully as he ought 
to have done, of the services of Normal.School Teachers. 

The School is held in a building called “ Salvatpr’s Kuttra,” 


an old Nawabi Palace, which, if put inp* proper repair through¬ 
out, and wholly in the possession of the School, would form a 
fine quadrangle, and enable me to carry out entirely the 
design, of having, at Dacca, a goofflloarding and Normal School. 
The portion of tho Court occupied by the School forms a good 
play-ground, a Mussulman tomb on one side of it itf'a pic¬ 
turesque‘object, and serves also" the useful purpose of a 
School-room. 

The nurabers*during the year .averaged 107 on the roll, 
with about t 18 per cent, absent. The Head Master, Mr! 
Arratoon,* has done his best to secure, greater regularity of 
attendance,* but complains that the parenfe Are'indifferent ' 
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even to well paying work, and therefore make no ‘scruple in 
keeping their children* from School on days fixed for Bon 
Bhojans (Pic-nics), or kite-flying, or mango-'eating, or festivals' 
for warding off cholera, small-pox, and fever. 

The Daqpa Model School, which was expected to die a 
natural death at the end of six months, has lasted six years; 
and is now firmly fixed as one o£ the most floufishing Institu¬ 
tions in Bengal. It Is attached to the Normal School, and 
receives instruction chiefly from the pupils <jf that Institution. 
The number on the rojl has varied between 215 and 287 in 
the course of the year. As no other Masters were allowed 
by Government but Mr. Arratoon, and Pundit Nukulteshwar,, 
for the 11 <> students in the Normal School, and the 250 in 
the Model School, I permitted the latter to bo considered as 
a common Vernacular School, and to receive help by circio 
Teachers, at the rate of one Teacher to 120 boys. The stu¬ 
dents of tho Normal School taught daily in the Model School, 
and thus supplied the place of teachers. Much care was 
therefore necessary in the adjustment of the routine of in¬ 
struction, and the Succession of Teachers. 

I quote? fipm tho elaborate Kcport of Mr. Arratoon, the 
following passages, *tfnd regret that space is nt>t available for 
longer extracts i — _ ' 

From the Report of the Head Matter. 

In submitting the 4th Annual Regorl of the Institution, I cannot but 
affirm, what is patent to, all*, that the progress of,th\ Institution, both 
intellectual and moral, is far beyond anything seen in the $ast years. 

The Teachers, whom tBe Institution pjepared and sent out during 
the first years, now find themselves almost bchi/jd tip time,’that is, 
if their private studies have not, advanced pari patsu. 

The advantages the students have derived from thein physical education 
cannot be over-estimatAd. The qjaat that )yw made the 'greats# stride 
in its studlel ts well known and admired for the energy It eahibits in the 
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play-ground; and among ita members, the brightest are those who take to 
manly sportsln all weathers. The students pf the first class are thus first 
in two of the essential points of a full education. In thb 3rd essential 
point, that is, in morals, they also show a pattern worthy of the School. 

• * '• • * * ••*«* 

There is a serious drawback to the progress of the students after they 
have occupied poets of Teacherships. They have no prospects of advance¬ 
ment. The energetic and the lisfless, the pains-taking and the careless, 
pass years together on the same salary of Rupees 16. The only 
advancement or incentive to work is the permission to hold their situa¬ 
tions as long as their work produces good resvlts. There is not the 
slightest doubt that education in the Vernacular Schools has extended 
itself dopbly during the last 3 years,both in quantity and quality. Yet if 
there were chances of preferment, the Teachers would exert themselves 
still moro, and there would be no dissatisfaction, if the increase to their 
pay was but 2 Rupees a year. 

During the rains about three-fourths of the Schools of Eastern Bengal 
are closed, owing to the annual inundation by the overflow of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra Rivers. As this lasts for two months, I am of opinion 
it would be very advantageous to thp Teachers, if they were ordered to 
attend the Training School for' that time, instead of wasting it at 
home. « 

Education is no doubt eagerly sought for, but’it is not so dear to the 
people of Dacca as vain shows. A Zemindar who would not scruple 
to spend thousands o'! Rupees on his festivals, will yet try to reduce the 
schooling foe’of his son from 8 to 4, or even 2 annas. . He would not feel 
ashamed to send his son without shoes, and clad'miscrsbly, to attain his 
Object. It is not nnfrequently seen that boy who has shed tears at the 
poverty of his parents on the day.of admtanoii, has, within a fortnight 
after hia^adnnssmp to School, cm a Ate of a anna fees, attended hia class 
so decently oW that'his patent leather shqes alone must have cost him 
a year's tuition fees at 2 ippas, at the very least. 


In the report of 1858-59, Baboo .BbooSeb Mookerjee of the Hooghly 
Training Schoqj afctee that 70 of hi. scholars resided on the premia* 
of theCehooL This was made known to our Undents, and for a time 
many were Willlhg to imitate the good example, but no eitftlent aocrood 
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to have rofficient courage to begin the work. In July opd A*ngnst last, 
the first class or 3rd year’s students volunteered to come in the evenings 
to study and Spend the night in the School, yet nofto dared to cojk his 
meals in the School. In the beginning of this Session tho 1st class of the 
MolekSchool volunteered in a body and several of the Training School 
students joined* The work is now fairly commenced, and more than ‘JO 
of tire Training School students have agreed to live on the premises, if 
they are permitted to sleep and study its the 2nd floor. The advantages 
of this cannot be fully appreciated, especially among so prejudiced a race 
as the people of Dacca. These people look upon ouMcholara with con¬ 
tempt, for believing that Ceylon is in possession of the English, and not 
of the giants. 

The Ayhyan timir nathini Shobhah, or the Society for dispersing tho 
The shobbab darkness of ignorance, still continues in full 

vigour. This is a Society established by tho 
Training School pupils under the late I’undit, Obhoy Churn ltoy, for the 
social, intellectual, and moral improvement of the students. It has its 
different branches wherever our pupils are sent to as Teachers. The 
good that tins School has done in and around Dacca is incalculable. 
About 10 days ago, it hail its 4th Anniversary celebrated. On such 
occasions Essays on different subjects are read out, and visitors are asked 
to give their opinions. Former pupils attend and relate their experiences, 
and it thus becomes an occasion of groat rejoicing to oil. 

I was present op the last occasion, and could not but admire their 
Essays for correctness of stjfio, loftiness of thought, au<! warmth of deli¬ 
very. The strongest appeals were made (by a former student especially) 
in behalf of Female Education, against Koolin marriage, and against the 
distinctions of caste Our 2nd Muster himself joined the Meeting, and 
pronounced a most appropriate speech on (he benefit# of such an associa¬ 
tion, and warned the students of cerUimcriiaes and failings in character 
ho had observed in the people of Dacca. I should tiiihk Very .highly of 
any Sclftol in which the scholars, without assistant, produced excellent 
pieces of proetf and ppetical exposition; and^his has been entirely due 
to our Training School. The templars themselves codtbiflfil to defray 
the expenses of lighting and furnishing hp the class-rooms. On the last 
Anniversary the scholars very patiently sat and listened "to'Essays |nd 
Speeches for full^fiTf) hours. The Deputy JnsjActor of Dapca, was also 
present, and sneouraged oar students. 
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Pundit Ramkamal Bhattacharjee, the late Head Master 
Calcutta Nonpal of the Calcutta Normal ^School, died, 
and Model Sohoola. unhappily, on the 11th July 1860. He 
was one of the most profound Sanscrit scholars of Bengal. 
To natural gifts of the highest order, he added .the informa¬ 
tion obtained by laborious study. He had, in a pre-eminent 
degree, the inclination as^fell as the ability to exhibit Euro¬ 
pean knowledge in the Bengali language. Ilis sketch of 
English History, his translation of some of Bacon’s Essays, 
and his short and original Treatise on, Gdomctry, indicate the 
powers he possessed of enriching his mother tongue with 
valuable contributions in literature and science. But ju«t 
when he was commencing a career of usefulness in 
unfolding to his countrymen the treasures of Western 
learning, with which his own mind'wa3 stored, a deep gloom 
fell suddenly upon him, and he perished by an untimely end. 
His genius fitted him for high employment as a Professor 
of Sanscrit or Bengali, rather titan for a Teacher of a Ver¬ 
nacular Normal School; and the task ofj implanting the ele¬ 
ments of knowledge in the future Masters of Village Schools, 
was distressing^ his highly-wrought feeling®. * 

On the first of January 1860, tiro Normal and Model 
Sohools were removed from their former inconvenient accom¬ 
modation in Bow Bazar, to the splendid house of Baboo Sha- 
machurn Mullick, in Chjfpore Road. This house is ono of 
the best in Calcutta, but just as it? owner was preparing to 
enter itj ho died.. The,place, therefore, is considered by 
Hindus as unlucky, r and the Mullick family t decline to 
use it as •$, dwelling-house. Th*e propfJbtor rented part 
of the house to the School*for Rupees 200 a month, 
and, with great courtesy and kindness, did not object to the 
classes ^occupying {he *othef part also. Cnfprtrpiately, the. 
Police authorities heard that the School .rented only part of 
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the house, and accordingly they took the remaining part as 
a Police Station, thus cramping the School, and unfitting the 
place both for education and for justice,—fbr pupils in .their 
classes, and for Policemen in their wards. The Police of 
Calcutta, however, had many precedents for using the quarters 
occupied by the School. The 19th Regiment^ took posses¬ 
sion of the Dacca College, and tbe^Military authorities have 
only recently given it tip, after an occupation of four years. 
The Artillery turned the Dacca,Normal Sdhool out of its 
former quarters at hwenty-four hours’ warning, and obliged it 
to seek shelter in the ruined “Kuttra.” The Kamroop 
Battalion seized, and still hold, the Zillah School-house, dhd the 
Vernacular School-house at I'urreedpore; and the Army Medi¬ 
cal Department occupied, for more than two years, the Presi¬ 
dency College, and the Sanscrit College. These aro prece¬ 
dents taken from the single division of Eastern Bengal. Other 
Inspectors can supply similar illustrations. 

Soon after the removal of the Normal and Model Schools, 
the attendance of pypils in the Model School declined on 
account of some improvements which were not at first appre¬ 
ciated ; and the surplus fees in consequence were not sufficient 
to meet the difference tifctwcen the required rent qf Rupees 
200, and the Rupees 140 allowed by Government. I had 
therefore to pay it myself foj.one month. Tho fees, however, 
soon rose again, and gradually mounted from Rupees 114 in 
September, to Rupees 181-12-0 in April. Th£ proposal for 
the introduction of a littlq English into the course of tho 
Patshala bjing urged on my attention, .1 circulated a vote 
paper among thfe pare&ts and ■ guardians c£ children. 
More than ninety per cent of the votes were in favor of the 
introduction of English. 

• t . 

• The change, was therefore made, "but in order to .maintain 
|h# distinctive character of jt Vernacular School, a very small 
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proportioh of the day has been allowed for the study of 
English, while the Bengali course remains unaltered. 

The boys of the Patshala on entering the Hindoo School, 
where the classification proceeds according to English 
attainments, will now no longer be placed in the last class. 
The knowledge of a little English will enable them to 
bring out with advantage tb.eir greater knowledge of Bengali, 
Geography, History, and Arithmetic. A gallery was erected, 
at a cost of Kupfccs 594-12-Q, at the beginning of the jear, and 
has been in regular use ever since. 

I conclude my- Report with the following extract from the 
account of the Calcutta Normal School, by its Head Master, 
Baboo Gopal Chundcr Banerjcc. 

The art of teaching, the importance of which cannot be over-rat.si 
in any Normal School, received, till lately, but little or no attention 
Before the introduction of atty regular and system itu-.il Lectures on, 
and practice of, the Teacher's art, boys from the Normal School were 
at times taken as substitutes for absent Teachers in the Model School, 
auil this was the only method, for"some time, by which the Normal 
Students were trained in the art of teaching Mnce the re-opening of the 
School in November 1800, after the Jhisaereh vacation, systematic 
Lectures on, and practice of, the ait of te.ulung lm\e been intioduccd 
Each of the three classes devotes one hour a day' to the study and 
practice of stilts subject. Students now not only take charge of elafws, 
as formerly, m the tlweuco of class-masters, but undertake to teach, 
regularly, certain subjects. Besides, Jliey are often nude to attend 
to the lessons given to the younger boys in the gallery, and at times assist 
the gallery te.u her by undertaking the repetition of the lessous-given m 
their presence “Thus the students not only oliscrve the mode if. which 
gallery lessons are to lie Con looted, bt.t practise it from tune to tune 
Moreover, one verbal bvtury, for an hour a Week, is given to, all the three 
classes of the Normal School colleotod together. 

A knowledge of the English language is being gradually more and 
more diffused,,in.this eouutry. It is the surest pawport to posts of high 
emolument under t.ov erpinent; and my countrymen are not bhud to 
their own iutetests. The managers of mauy a Vernacular School, I know, • 
are anxiously desirous to introduce Eughsh into their Schools; and would 
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have long done so, if the Grant-in-aid rulea permitted them to <lo it. 
Hut rolea and regulation*, howSver atrict, will not be able to arrcat the 
program of time, and to prevent the English language from the wide 
'Illusion to which it eeema destined by Providence. The time, however, 
is not far off when the Vernacular Schools will commence to teach 
English! some «of them have already commenced to do so privately, 
before or after regular school hours. It will be neocssarj, thorqjirc, to 
give a little English education to our studtn^ in the Normal School. 

I have the honor to lid* 

Sir,, 

Your obedient Servant, 

HENRY WOODROW, k. t., 

Late Iclloic ej Cains College, Cambridge, 
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From 

E. LQDGE, Esq. M. X.,* 

Inspector of Schools, 


To 

* W. S. ATKINSON, Esq. M. A., 

Director of Public Instruction. 


Dated Chinsurah, 1 5th March 1861. 

Sir, 

So much has been spoken and written latelv, 
both in public and private, regarding the inefficiency of the 
Mofussil Colleges, jind of the expediency of abolishing them, 
that I cannot resist commencing the Report which you have 
called for, without noticing the subject. I would invite a com- 

* KUhntghnr. Dacca. between/ho results obtained 

by the two* institutions particularly 
condemned, with those effected by the united efforts of every 
other Educational Establishment in the country, which is 
connected with »tho Calcutta University,- and not entirely 
supported by Government. Bpth at Dacca and at Kishna- 
ghur, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Colleges, have 
sprung up tvjro large private Schools, but which are in reality 
as much indebted for their progress and efficiency to the 
adjoining ColJegeUs are the Collegiate Schools themselves. 
In them Ihejjchooling feos are lets than Dne-fourth of what’ 
is charged in the corresponding classes of the Government 
establishments. Their pupils, though poorer, are the constant 
associates^ of the Government students: out of school hours 
they all read together, and no small amount of insthictipp is 
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then imparted by the senior College students to their younger 
friends and relations in both institutions. Besides this, tho 
private Schools are continually recruited by boys leaving tho 
Government cttsses, ijbither because' they do not obtain promo¬ 
tion according to their own desires, or ib consequence of the 
enforcing of eoAe rule or other which the Principal has the 
less hesitation in doiftg when he knows the- culprit will be 
received into &e adjoining School, and not be altogether 
deprived of the means of instnuction. Add lastly, thc;o 
private Schools aro in no small degree encouraged and 
supported by knowing that, at the end of each year, some five* 
or six of their best students may be transferred with Scholar¬ 
ships and free tuition to tho College itself, with the prospect 
of receiving a modorate allowance and a good education for 
four years more. 

2. Under these circumstances then we may fairly con¬ 
clude that, if the College* be abolished, theso private Schools 
must go as well. They may not cease or altogether dis¬ 
appear, but their standard of scholarship would fall, and, 
as places of education, thoy would sink into comp&rativo 
insignificance. , 

3. From the resuhs of the Calcutta Entente Examina¬ 
tion held during December 1860, we obtain the following 
information about thd successful candidates:— 


• • 


Kishnaghur College, ... * ... 

1st Dva. 

• 

• 

’ 4. 

2nd Dvn. 

i 

• 

Ditto Mission School. ... ... 

• 

• 

1 

4 

' 4 


' •• • 

Dacca College, . ... 

1 

• * 

if-' 


Ditto Pogose School, . 

0 

15* . 

• 


f 0' ’ 

60 * 

• 66 
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Bord«aaHl«4on . ■ J. < '#•*. 

DittoBriMi .. .. 

< MabtD’t CoJU«« .. 
Bengal Academy 
Chinmyuk Free Cbctroh .. .. 

CakmUaTreo Church .. 
Calcutta Training BchocJ .« 

DorWoo College. 

General Awombly’s Institution 
Garden Beach School •* 

Hindu Charltahlo Institution .. 

Kuril* School.* 

Martiniere, Calcutta 
London Miaaion Iuatit»(lon .. 
Oriental Seminary .. 

lit. Paul’* School, Calcutta 
it. Xavier 1 * College 

k Boftl’a College .' 

Benmpore College 

Prwati fnttitution .f aidtd by 
S Oovtnmo it. 

Alllnoro Bchool 
Dullagur ditto .. •• 

Htuigla Baxar 
HunehbariA Mission .. 

Dnrripore.. 

Cullu* Mission •• 

Canal pore. 

Chukdigy. 

Jonye ««• 

Jugguthulubpore .. 

Konnugur .. .. .. 

Palkpara . 

llanaghat .. •• .. 

Bylliet Mission 
ByedjHire .. .. 

Tribute* . 


1 

4 

2 

11* 

» 

4 
9 

5 
1 
1 
1 
2 

e 

l 

6 


l 

1 

2 
4 
1 
a 
s 
i 

4 

1 

1 

4 


Thu lobg list of 85 Schools and Colleges includes, I think, 
i«Dn.{*i Dr*-i • ^ every * private "or 

public institution 
in Bengal, that is 
capable of instruct' 
lag hoys so high as 
^the. Entrance stand¬ 
ard’» at any rate it 
includes ewery in¬ 
stitution, private, 
public, or Govern¬ 
ment aided, that 
has this year suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so. 
Many of them 
possess every advan¬ 
tage of situation, 
being placed cither 
in the very heart 
X of Calcutta, or clus¬ 
tering in its neighbourhood. In not a few of them arc 
gentlemen df Him highest attainments as scholars, and 
deservedly praised for possessing the power of imparting 
instruction. However, notwithstanding their overwhelming 
numbers, and their other innumerable advantages,—to say no¬ 
thing of their expense,—they oannot pass successfully through 
the riecognueH University Entrance Examination so mkny as 

twice the number of candidates that succeed from the 

« • • 

Colleges and Schools at'Dacca and Kjshnaghur. I& fact, these 
two places Stave furnished closo> upon one-sixth of all the 
successful candidates that could be produced from Bengal 




the‘premises at this School adjoin those of the Hoofhlj College. 
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and Bebar,Jfrom the Satth Western Provinces, the Punjab, 
add from Ceyioa, 

4 Immediafclf after this moat satiefeCtory result, a cry' 
is raised that Aese^CoUeges ore tfrts, sad the Government 

.«•••• m .. . , . t __ 1 _ a! __ .1 _ l.l 




not be aboh^eA - Whether tlus propowlaf abolishing them 
is serious oc sot I cannot tell, buj the Principals and Masters, 
instead of lading tbpir labors appreciated! are threatened with 
the loss, of their appointment*, wjtieh is accmnptished, as they 
know very well from several former instances, without any 
consideration whatever for their past services. * 

5. I would observe that, since die issuing of tss Edu-^ 
cational Despatch of 1854, which promised so much for the 
extension of Education in India, nothing whatever has been 
done to strengthen ojr improve the Mofussil Colleges. 
Whilst the staff at the Presidency College has boon very 
considerably increased to give instruction to a few candidates 
for the B. A. degree, and whilst a somowhat exponsive body 
of Directors, Inspectors, and their Assistants, have been estab¬ 
lished, no increase has been made to the effeotive teaching 
departmental^ any place bid at the Presidency. The Mofussil 
Colleges are allowed eo struggle on with oA imperfect staff 
of teaohers, and are then exposed to. periodical ifnfavorablo 
contrasts with the ’Presidency.- At the end of each year 
their best students are talien from thorn, and they are told to 
work as well as they can with thtf rest; and in many other 
respdbta have they beep stacking at a great disadvantage. 

6. - Instead, therefore, of abolisffing thsaft Mofussil Colleges, 
which, together, with A* Zillah Schools, are, amongst the 
natives, undoubtedly the, most popular intentions in the 
country, and for die establishment of which thpy most thank 
the, English, I would strengthen thepe that diready exist, 

' and even add td their number. 
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7; To ‘each of tkeCoHeges- at Dacca D ir a 

Professorship worth Rs. 600, * month should be attached. 
The effect of •this'would'he, in the first place, to stKngthen 
the lower. ntassea by keepkg back Masterrwho toe often get 
promotion, not becanar they deserve it, but becauSe no other 
men ^can be found for fire, situations. la the second place, 
the Colleges Would then be able to retain -*theht students till 
they were competent to enter the examinations for the B. A. 
degree, instead M having, as at present, to send them for a 
couple of yean to the Presidency. And lastly, it would bo 
&dding an additional European to the establishments, which, 
, in my opinion, is much required., • * * * 

8. Again, by means of Grant-UMud and other private 
Schools, an elementary Education is now being so extensively 
given throughout the Hooghly, Burdwan, and Nuddea districts, 
that there is ample room for, and indeed an absolute want of 
another Mofussil College suitably situated, where a higher 
course' of instruction wouldbe open to them. In the town 
of Burdwan alone there are upwards of 600 students in the 
private Schools of the Bajah, and of the Church Mission 
Society; and the establishment of a College a at» that place 
would not only benefit them, in the same manner, as I firmly 
believe, u'thc cssejrt Kishnaghur and Dacca, but its position 
Would be admirably oentrieal, and it would receive, I feel 
convinced, the liberal support of the i Maharajah tad other 
influential people in the disiript. 

9. The feelings of'the resident* and landholders in 
Burdwan would very sdo&'be tested jjythe manner in Which 
they would comp forwlrd V) contribute towards'a suitable 
College builchng^ and few.the support of it afterwards, as weD 
as of another .Professorship at Kishnaghur. 

10. ZiliaJk School*.—As requested k your eircukr letter, 
No. 1824; dated the 26th September last, t lirfm to notice 
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that these Schools have been working generally to*my entire 
satisfaction faring tb* past year; and that they still 
continue to Wwoeedingly popular with * the natives. At' 
each of the remote stations ' of Malda and Puruliah the 
number of a students is not- yet sufficient to form a full 
School, but the increase, though Slow, hs» been steady and 
uniform. ^ 

11. Hapittfth- —For the whole of this year, as well as 
for several previous ones, this School has Rad no permanent 
budding, but has been beid in* any bouse that has become 
temporarily vaoant or available. Now, however, the expen¬ 
diture of Rupees 2,500 from its own surplus funds! having a 
been sanctioned, tlie Zemindar of- Putteah has, with great 
liberality, contributed a further stun of Rupees 5,741, making 
altogether Rupees 8,251, for the construction of- a handsome 
School-house upon an approved plan and estimate: and the 
erection of the building, in a convenient situation, will be 
immediately commenced upon. 

12. On the 31st of January last, the number of students 
in this School was 133, and the amount of the fees collected 
from themp f<jr that month, was Rupees 218. During the past 
year the surplus funds* arising from these fee* have been suffi¬ 
cient to increase the instructive staff at an exponadf of Rupees 
175 per mensem,—’the Government allowance being only 
Rupees 230 a month for th'at purpose,-Huad te leave a balance 
of Rupees 317-4-8 on the 31st of last December. 

Ilf. The scholarabip of tins Sdbftol also ’-must fo con¬ 
sidered as satisfactory ; for, at the UnhVfnty Entrance Ex¬ 
amination* which has lately takjm plice, four candidates have 
succeeded in paaiing, and mm them has wSllfplaced in the , 
first Division. 

14. Boerbhoom. J: -On the 28th of the last month there 
were 105^ dunes on the rolls of this School ; and the fees 
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collected during'that month amounted to Rupees 208. The 
surplus funds contribute Rupees 90 everyAopth for the 
purpose of increasing the number of Masters necessary for so 
many pupils; and, in addition, they have been sufficient to 
contribute, far the first three quarters of die current year, 
Rupees 729-8-10 towards the extension of the School build¬ 
ing. This building is now being finished, and the surplus 
for the current quarter will be sufficient' to complete it, when 
there will be afr admirable. School-home, capable of giving 
accommodation to 250 students. • 

• f 

• 15. Some hindrance has been caused to the progress of 
, the Bwrbhoom students, in consequence of the continued 
chango or absence of the second Master, yet still, at the last 
Entrance Examination, four candidates succeeded in being 
placed in the second Division. 

16. I would here wish ,to record my opinion of the Ilead 
Master of this School. For the last two years he has unfor¬ 
tunately not succeeded in conciliating about one-half of the 
native population of Soory, who have in consequonoe made 
repeated complaints against him to the Local Committee, and 
at last to the Lieutenant-Governor. These complaints have 
several times betfn examined into by th^local authorities, as 
well as b£ the Inspector; and the result ha* always been in 
favor of the Head Master, The origin of the dissatisfaction, 
as far as we can trace, was a quarrel between him and the 
second Teacher; the result*being that the second Teacher, a 
high caste BraHtaia, was removed tb a similar situation else¬ 
where, oncl his friends sedm determined not to desist Until 
his opponent has* been removed also. % M any .rate, 'whatever 
may have bedn-lhe private cause that originated this misunder¬ 
standing, no bl^mc can be attnbuted to die Heed Master for 
the manner'in which hj has discharged his School duties. On 
the contmy,*some little incidents were elicited in tfie course 
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of the inV^irtigaltdns which showed that he had been honestly 
solicitous forHie'good of his School 

17. Wir mHnh , Molds.—At neither of these places during 
the current yew has any thing that requires particular 
mention taken place. The ntnftbor of students in them is 
respectively 86 and 57, and in Scholarship they have not yet 
arrived at the University Entrance standard, which, consi¬ 
dering the time for “which it has* been established, is not very 
creditable to the fftnqpr School. , 

18. At Purubah a third Master, on a salary of Hat 80 per 

mensem, is entertained from the surplus funds; ana the ba-» 
lance to its credit, on the 1st J anuary 1861, was Rs. 866. At 
Maids nSchooldtc^So has been purchased for Rs. I',200, one- 
half being the proceeds -of local contributions, and the other 
half taken from tho undrawn balance of last year; whilst on 
the 1st January last it had the sum of Rupees 218*8 os a 
surplus fund. * • 

18. Hooghly Iformal School.— The following is an ex¬ 
tract from the RepdVt of the Head Master of this Institution, 

.dated 20th February 1861 r— 

», • • 

2. "Tho Bomber of students on tho Rolls is at present 229, comprising 
“79 pupils hi tho Training, and 111 In flic ScbSol Department. The 
“number already sent out with appointments to aided or private Institu 
“tiona is 26, of whom 8^ have been appointed Vernacular Tcarhns 
“of Science to aa many Intermediate SAoola. 

3. •‘The Training Department continues to be dtyhlod into tlircv 
“ olaases, in the highest of which the popth atudy^&mscrit as* in tire 5th 
“year clam qf the Sanscrit SoQcgc, Calcutta and History and Matbema- 
"UcrsomewhatWgfAr than tfi) present University Entree Course, with 
‘‘die dements of Xktaal PMktsbphy ynd Natural Hiatory, illustrated by * 
“ pictures and experiments. I would take this opportunity to observe 

" that a late aihxatoa in the Kntrshee Examim^tfon Roles of the Calcutta 
* “ Cnivartit/ by* wlBch Uw Mberty of answering la BengAeir in certain 
• ‘%ub|ecpi such ha History, Geography, and Mathematics has been 
“ withdraws from entrance Candidates will ere long materially affw 

at 
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** the prospect* of the Normal pupils in the 1 " highest clan by causing a 
“ falling-off in the demand for Vernacular Teachers of science which 
“ that class was intended to supply. 

4. “ The School Department, consisting of seven classes, and mainly 
“taught by the Normal pupils, is daily growing into importance. The 
“first class pnpijs road up to the Vernacular Scholarship Course in 
“ Bengali, with a little additional Sanscrit or English. One of them (who 
“was learning English) obtained a Vernacular Scholarship, tenable at the 
“ Hooghly Collegiate‘School; and four more (who were learning Sanscrit) 
“ wero deemed fit for promotion on stipends to the last class of the 

* Training Department.” 

0. “ IJie attendance of the pupils in both the Departments has been 
"perfectly satisfactory throughout the part of the Session under notice. 
“ While upon this subject I would beg to remark the immense advantage 
“ which is possessed by this School over others uyi boarding Institution 
“for the pupils in enforcing regularity of Attendance as well as in ©flier 
“ points of discipline. If I had sufficient accommodation for all, 1 would 
“ insist upon every Normal pupil being a Boarder in the School. But 
“ while,this Institution continues to bg held in any other than a Govern- 
“ ment building, it will not probably bo deemed advisable to lay oat any 
“ considerable sums of public money in the erection of suitable accommo- 
“ dation. I would therefore request that you* will kindly take this 
“subject into your early consideration, and recommend, to"the notice of 
“Government the 'expediency of purchasing Or building a School-house 
“ 00 the grounds above adduced, as well as on its proving not a little 
“ economical in the cud. For the expense of erecting a suitable buiiding 
" ,or the Normal School will prohably mrt exceed twelve thousand Rupees, 
" th ® inWxcst on which, Calculated at the rate of 3$ per cent, per annum, 
“ atnunni* to Rupees 56 per montlr; while the house-rent, on account of 
“ t* 1 * - Instjtutifhi, costa Government Ra. 100 per month at present, and 

• “ may cost even mereT'iffiouM the Proprietors be disposed to raise tho 
“rwat of their house, whidf they have the^berty to,<Jo & t shy tune.” 

' 

* *, • • ' • • • • • 

23. Tht aituation of tho Hooghly Nonnal .School Is in 
every rospoct a good one, but in qbnsequence t»f the ^uHdihg, 
not being our own property, wo labor under great disadvan- 
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• tages. TJi^ landlord is Ik native, to whom we pay Rupees 100. 
a month for the premises; but ho will do nothing towards 
keeping the tanks and ditohes in a clean and wholesome state ; 
he will exppnd nothing on the out-houses or in keeping the 
grounds in order; and in executing the petty annual repairs 
he will send on old woman sitd^a boy with some bamboos, 
lime, and whitewash, when for four months^ at a time they 
will keep the building in an flntidy and'on uncomfortable 
state. Nearly all *th^ Normal students who are collected 
from the different Zill&hs of South Bengal, rcsideyon the 
premises; and this they are encouraged to do, because it is* 
found that their attendance and regularity are better, aud that 
all having one common object, by boing together, they are 
of great assistance to one* another. This School, therefore, is 
not simply a place of instruction, and, as such, occupied for 
only six hours a day; but it is also a largo Boarding establish¬ 
ment, where 60 or 70 men ca!, sleep, and live on the premises, 
and for such a purpose many more out-ofEces are required 
than ore generally found attached to an ordinary dwelling.* 
By means ofHempvrar^ sheds some additional,a<icommodation 
has been provided, but in consequence of so many cooking 
and residing day-ond night on the premised, -they have not 
that cleanly appearance which such an Institution ought to 
present, and I confess that it has npt been in my power much 
to improve it. 

24. A building, for* the express purpose of ft Normal 
School, with all the necessary out-housqs ft»r cooking, sleeping, 
&c., might be ergfted in rify opinion for about? Rjv^ees 12,000, 
or the sum we are at present'paying as house-rent for ten 
years. I think that, even on the ground of eerfaotny, this 
. matter is wprthy p( consideration, and if'the Government was 
ao y to expend the above sum, it can be shown that it would 
Ce repaid from the fund already assigned for the support of this 
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school within less than four years, &nl would th r ea have the 
building free. 

• * • * 

26. That this Institution has noW become popular amongst 
the natives, I infer from the facts that not a student has left 
it for the last two years who° has not at once obtained employ¬ 
ment; that I have frequent applications from the Manager* 
of private unaided schools *to send them a Pundit frbm it; 
and that now in nearly ‘every case when a request is made 
for Go^prnmcnt assistance to any School, it is at the same time 

' requested that a Hooghly Normal student may be added 
to the School. . 

27. This result is entirely duo to the able management 
of the Head Master, Baboo Bhooilcb Mookorjeo, who has 
had tho complete arrangement of the school from its very 
commencement. He is an excellent scholar both in English 
and Bengali, and by his tact and abilities h#s obtained the 
confidence and respect of all who have boen under him. 

28. Nor must I omit to mention that Bhoodcb Baboo 
has been mos,' ably assisted by Pundit^Ramgotty, who is a 
superior Sanscrit and Bengali scholar, and who also has a 
competent knoWlodge of English; but especially as a Teacher, 
he possesses patience and abilities .which arc deserving of the 
highest praise. * t * . a 

80. Xided English Schools.—I have nothing new to men¬ 
tion regarding the Aided English Schools, excepting one little 
incident, whiahT will relate Without any comment, leaving you 
to draw your own conclusions upon it. An English School 
at Bagotty lately obtained aid from Government, partly on 
tho strength of an opinion expressed by the late Court of , 
Directors, that though there might be. a good Missionary 
School irt the neighbourhood, yef the feelings of the people 
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on the subject should bfe respected, and if they desire to have 
a School of their own, the Government should assist them 
in the same way as if no other School was there. Bagotty 
is situated fkout 3} miles from the Scotch Missionary School 
at Banshbaria; and whilst I was visiting it in January last, 
somo .40 or 50 little boys in the gallery class sang two or 
three little songs, f was anxiotis to know what was the style 
of compositions these natives had selected* for singing, but, 
on asking for the hong-book, I was tttfd it was not that day in 
the school-house, but at the lodgings of one of the ►Masters. 
A little hoy was then mode to stand up and repeat wliatf 
they had just been singing, and it proved to be one of the 
favorite Missionary hymns inviting little children to draw 
near unto Jesus. This dad and several others had learned 
these hymns in the Banshbaria Mission School, and had 
taught them to their Masters and class-fellows at this place. 

31. Vernacular Scholarship Examination. —In October 
last a general examination of candidates for Vernacular 
Scholarships was hdld in this Division, when no less than 123 
presented themselves. The greater number^of them, coming 
from the districts of Vuddea, Hooghly,, and Burcjwan, were 
examined in tho large hall of the Hooghly College: those in 
the more (emote Xillahs Jbnd tho sarao questions given to 
them on tho same days, and undcf the superintendence of the 
respective Deputy Inspectors. * 

32. Any boy who bps been for twelyp months a student 
in any aidpd or Government VernaculasSchool can compete 
for these prizes,*’which f&e Scholarships of fb^qpps 4 a month, 
and tenable for 4 yean each. »The rule I have observed in 
awarding them is this: if the successful* candidate is 
not abovp 12 .years of age{ he .takta his Scholarship to 
qpme English Government School ; but if he is 17 
years ’of age or upwards, he holds his ^Scholarship either 



at the Sanscrit College or at some place where he may learn 
a profession, such as the Hooglily Normal School, the 
Bengali Department of the Medical College, the School 
of Art and Design, &c. For lads between 12 and 17 
years of age, it is necessary that they should have 
some knowledge of English before a Scholarship can be 
awarded to them, because they are too'young to commence 
upon the study of h profession^ and too old to begin the English 
languago. Indeed, in $hc few instances' that this latter 
attemptvhas been made, the lads themselves have withdrawn 
.after a year or a year and a half, and the Head Masters of 
the Schools have generally complained against them. 

* * • * 

34. That you may form a tolerably correct estimate of 
the state of Vernacular Education in this district, I subjoin 
copies of the. questions proposed, which were prepared by 
four of my Deputy Inspectors, tSnd selected from the course 
of study for the year. Those on History, geography, Mathe¬ 
matic^, &c., I have translated into English; but the rest on 
Grammar, Composition, and Literature I give in die original 
Valuing tljo whole of the questions ht 200 marks, it was 
determined to assign no Scholarship to a candidate who failed 
to obtain j) or 73 marks. This .,42 students succeeded in 

doing, and to the first thirty i Scholarships have been awarded. 

« 

— - *“ 

EXAMINATION TAPERS 

. . ’ F0R -* 

VER'N-KCULAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 

\ 

,4<A October, Afternoon. —History. 

When did the English first commence tj trad^ with In¬ 
dia? In what way did their commerce gradually increase,? 
When and by IVhom was Calcutta founded? Against what 
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enemy did tfce English obtain permission to build the present 
fort? 

2. Under what Governor was the or poll tax 

first established in Bengal? What was the C^ifwin tax? 

3. Mention some of the good works done by Goyasoo- 
decn, when he was Governor of fttSigal ? 

4. Give a deseiiption of the Black Moui^alns ? 

5. When did Lord William Bentinck come out as Gover¬ 
nor-General to India?«IIad he been in'India beforo or not?* 
Describe fully the excellent rules which were established in 
this country during his time. 

6. When was the Supreme Court established in Calcutta? 
With what object was this. Court of law established? At 
whose de-ire was the Board of Control appointed ? 

7. Who was Taimurlong? Give an exact description of 
him. 

tj. Draw the character of Mahomed Gojonbccr. 
Geography 1 . 

1. Defind a promontory, an isthmus, a shpr£, a port, and 
a strait; and give a good cxumple of each. 

2. Describe tltc course of the following'rivers:—Thames, 
Danube, Rhine, Nile, Ganges, Amazon, and Orinoco. 

3. Mention all the provinces through which the Nurboda 
and favery rivers flow, and* also some of their chief 
towns. 

4. In wjiat parts of rite world arc |hc* following Cities :— 

Qucbck, Teherari* Charleston, Londonderry, '’'xu’teinalu, and 
London ? » 

5. Mention Ihc foreign possessions of Grea’t Britain and 
, of France.* , 

^ JB. Describe the jroute you would take in Jjoing from Cal¬ 
cutta to London. 
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1. What Is rain? How is it produced? Why does not 
the same amount of rain fall in all parts of the world ? 

8. To what is the name of “ Gorooah” given? 

Mathematics. 

A man 60 years of qge had 2 sons and one daughter, 
whose united ages were equal to his own. Two years before 
the age of the fdthcr was exactly twice that of his elder son. 
Now, if the ages of tjhe father and eldef son be added toge¬ 
ther, their sum will equal seven times that of the younger son 
Find tfte ages of the 3 children. 

Thirty-five men commenced to dig a tank, which, if they 
all continued to work, they could finish in 45 days. But after 
working together for 15 days, seven men, on account of 
sickness, withdrew: after fifteen more days seven more men 
retired, and again every fifteen other days seven other men 
withdrew. In what time will the work be finished ? 

A man borrowed money at 5 per cent, per annum. At the 
expiration of one year he received from his friends a large 
sum of money, when another 'came % to hin\, and had a bill 
discounted at 6 per cent, which bill wds equal to his loan, but 
the interest he paid for his loan exceeded what ho gained by 
discounts by one Rupee. 

'Euclid. 

<* 

Explain clearly tho distinction’between a problem and a 

theorem. » 

The opposijjpjsides and angles of Apurallclcgram arc equal to 
one another, and the diagonal divides it into two equal parts. 

Any quadrilateral figure having its opposite angles equal 
is a parallelogram. 

In every triangle the greatest side has the greatest angle 
opposite to it * 
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On the*human body. 

By what operations is the food converted into blood? And 
Mute what you understand about the circulation of the blood. 

Lessons on Objects. 

Give a brief description of arspnic, quicksilver, and 
make's poison. 

In vs hat way are China basins made ? 

• Natural Philosophy. 

» • 

I'nder what circumstances does repulsion act? Briefly 
describe what is meant by the centre of gravity. Give four 
instances of the action of centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


vH? pfCHJ VP7T 1 

M Sfs-TH?*, hi '51^-$*?, *C?1- 

tfo h*«.-c»pw, 

'Ql'l- 

l 

1 l 4? senate »rtf c^ur.tn^ >0 c*ur c *tsr 

Sw rt?i ftvrif. f*wr l 

tt»UT, $wl«r, onfr®, wfimar, ?pto, 

frfflfal,. <5^ ^TWT«f, 

a?H, ^qar, «n»JT«t*i * 

5 I SftffCS? ** cxk ’l • 

8 t *ff*»sr • Sn l 
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7. What is rain? How is it prbduced? V£hy does not 
the samo amount of rain fall in all parts of the world ? 

8. To what is the name of “ Gorooah” given ? 

Mathematics. 

A man 60 years of qge had 2 sons and one daughter, 
whose united a"es were equal to his own. Two years before 
the age of the father was exactly twice that of his elder son. 
Now, if the ages of ^he father and eldefl son be added toge¬ 
ther, tiwir sum will equal seven times that of the younger son. 
Find the ages of the 3 children. 

Thirty-five men eommenocd to dig a tank, which, if they 
all continued to work, they could finish in 45 days. But after 
working together for 15 days, seven men, on account of 
sickness, withdrew: after fifteen more days seven more men 
retired, and again every fifteen other days seven other men 
withdrew, in what time will the work be finished ? 

A man borrowed money at 5 per centner annum. At the 
expiration of one year he received flora his friends a huge 
sum of moncy r when another came _to hiir\, and had a bill 
discounted at 5 per cent, which bill wds equal to his loan, but 
the interest ho paid for his loan exceeded what he gained by 
discounts by one Rupee. 


Euclid. 

Explain clearly the distinction^ between a problem and a 
theorem. 0 , 

The oppoeij^-sides and angles of apurallckgram arc equal to 
one another, and the diagonal divides it into two equal parts. 

Any quadiilatcral figure having its opposite angles equal 
is a parallelogram. 

, In every triangle the greatest side has the greatest angle 
opposite to it ‘ ° 
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On the*human bodt. 

By what operations is the food converted into blood ? And 
ttaic what you understand about the circulation of the blood. 

Lessons on Objects. 

Give a brief description of ar^pnic, quicksilver, and 
make’s poison. 

In what way are China basins made ? 

• Natural Philosophy. 

• • 

I'mler what circumstances does repulsion act? Briefly 
describe what is meant by the centre of gravity. Give four 
mstunces of the action of centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
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fatffaTOir «t»f I 
N * 

* l “ n® wtf* ft*w?r ?n xt^Tx ^smrtfrftB 
**at* *ft*T*, *rrtro ft^rtor 

;n*“ i” ft**?? aitctir *f*m?r ^f%- 

«3T? ft, 4*\4^ * “ ^5tC?1- 

fwfSft” 7*11? ftr"f* 'ST? ft I 

1.1 *ttrt? tift ft wt *rftt? wft *t?? * *i*t? sft 
wft ft?? <811F?«I 7S?1 ?$?TfTE*T | 

«o i ft**Rt?? ?#s?t?*T am ft*t i 

List of Successful Candidates in order of merit. 

Where he will hold hi* 
Hunt of School Bchotarship 

Kiihna Soonder Doss, ... Handle, ... Berhampore Collegiate 

School. 

Kail; Bhooahun Boy, ... B^ajnn&hat, ... Kishnaghur do. do. 

Ughorenath Ghoaal, ... Bhalooka, ... Sanscrit College. 

Bakhal Doss Chuckerbutty, Mondlye ... ' Do. do. 

8harodaProionoGhosal,... 8adeepore, ... hooghly Collegiate School. 
Shlb Chnnder Singh, ... Bhalooka, Kishn*ght.r do. do. 

Jnahodannndun Sircar, ... Jowgong, *.{ Sanscrit College. 

Bamachura Sen, , ... Sadeepore, ... Hooghly Collegiate School. 

Sharoda Coomar Banerjee, Amadpore, ... • Do. ?<>• do. 
Punehanun Mookerjee, ... Khantosra, ... Sanscrit College. 

lUjmohnn Boy, ... l^undra, „.. Hooghly Collegiate School. 

Heraloll Mookerjee, ... JovAgong, ... Sanscrit College. 

Kelarnyh Mitter, ..'. Kishnaghur; .... Kishnaghur Collegiate 

• • * • School. 

Khattro Mohun Sadhkhan, Hooghly Normal 

* 0 ■ Vera. Schftrl.... HoBghly Collegiate School. 

Prosono Coomar Sircar, ... Dowlutgdtage, ... Kishnaghur do. do. 

' Nobogopaltiipg, ... Sadeepore, ... Hooghly CoUegiate do. 

Soureah C. Boy Chowdry, Moheahpore, ... Sanscrit College. 

Oooroodoas Boistab, ' ....Mondlye, ... CoUootql^ Branch School.. 
Bamloll Lahore*, ... Kishnaghur, ... ^Kishnaghur Collegiate 

fehnnl. » 
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lift Succutful Candidatet is order of merit.—(Continued). 

* When Im will hold hit 

Name of School. • 8 ohoU rthlp 

NilrStun Bancrjee ... Dienlut, ... Hooghly Collegia* School. 

Koomodnath Mookerjeo ... Moheihpore, ... Sarucrlt Collogo. 

BoharoeloU Slag, ... Bhalooka, ... KUhnaghuc Collegia* 

School. 

Jnggethur Chuckerbotty,... Moheshposs,, ... Sanacrit College, 
BiahnooChunder Goiaamse, Nakpooria, ... Bo. do. 

Judoonath Dey, ... Sadeepore, ... Hoogly Collegiate School. 

Kedarnath Chatterjed, ... Moheahpore. ... KUhnaghur do, do. 

Bijoy Kriato Roy Chowdry* Shaliagange, ... Hooghly do. do.^ 

Qocool Behary Sing, ... Handle, ... Berhsmpors dp. do. 

Hnrriah Chunder Baneerjee, Sooty, .. Beerbhoom Sohqpl. 

Boradacant Does, ... Boypore, ... Do- do. 

• * • • 

37. Government Vernacular Model 8ohools.—Regarding 
this class of schools I am still of the same opinion, that their 
expense is out of all proportion to their utility, and that, 
specially when funds are so«urgently required in other depart¬ 
ments of the service, these schools should, as opportunities 
offer of providin£jFor their Pundits, be gradually reduced to 
the same standard as Grant-in-aid Vernacular Schools. 

38. Female ScBqpla.—One female school has now been 
established in South Bengal, with a fair prospect*of success. 
It is situated in the town of Kisbnaghur, and is supported by 
several respectable inhabWants of that place. When I visited 
it in December last, It contained about 35 little girls, chiefly, 
if Hot entirely, the daughters of men of some, means* and of 
good caste. 

I Save the honor to be, 

Sib, * • , 

Y-our most*obedientServant, 

E. LODGE, 

IntpteUtr of SehooU. 
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From 


To 


W. ROBINSON, Esq., 

Inspector of Schools, 

North-East Bengal and Assam, 

W. S. ATKINSON, Esq., 

Director of Public Instruction, 

Fort William. 


Dated, Gowhatti, the lit August 1861. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to submit my Report on the Schools 
hi this Division for the year ending with the 30th of April 1861. 
Having been prevented by a serious attack of illness from sub¬ 
mitting it on an earlier date, I am under the necessity of ur¬ 
ging the same plea for the brevity of' the following remarks. 

2. English Schools.—'The English Schools are ten in 
number, and are the same as those on the list at the close of 
the previous year; but the pupils connected with them have 


slightly increased in number, and the average daily attendance 
has also improved, as appears from the following comparative 
Statements:— t » • * 

On r«r 10 th April 1 *00 r 1 Ov thr 30th April 1861 
_ ‘ 0.,U,.r„lW I Ontho.roll, .^c.. 


GovuuntRtrr School*. 

Dinagcpore, ... 
Bograh 

Mymcnsing. .. 
Qowhatti .. 
SoefeRtgor . » 


Amis School* 

Qowalpara,' , ‘ 

Seraigunge, 

Bheikeffhai, 


Bheikeghai, 

Bunder, * .. 
Ruagpory, . 


Grand Total, .. 


las 


116 

63 

94 

.. 

S3 * 

88 

70 

170 

, 135 

* 189 

187 

1<>4 

LSI 

118 

97 


37 

42 

32 n 

MO 

' 86* 

553 

899 

t 

17* 

104 

180 ' 

* 

116 

81 

,62 * 

104 

50 

123 | 

i 84 

M 

129 

91 

I.S8 1 

% 79 

* 138 

88 

lzS 

82 

1A8 . 

.. 68 

— 

-- - 

— .... 


S3* 

401 

• 668 

407 

— -— 

■ . « 

. — 

- - 

1142 

770 

1215 

809 
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3 . I have very little to say regarding the oSndition and 
prospects of each of the abovenamed Schools, taken separately; 
but as a few remarks are expected from me, I proceed to note 
such points, in regard to them, as appear to be most deserving 
of attention. 

4. Government English Schools.— The Report of the Com* . 

mittee on*the annual examination of the 

Dinigepore School* 

pupils of this School, I regret to say, is 
far from being ar satisfactory one. The primary object had in 
view by most boys mitering our Schools, is to endeavour^ in 
the shortest possible time, to pass the examination for*entrance 
into the University—the stepping stone to employment under 
Governmentand the most expeditious mode of attaining 
this object has been found to be a system of most inordi¬ 
nate cramming ; a system which, I regret to say, find* 
favor with many of the Masters of the Schools also, who, 
anxious for the credit oj 1 having sent up pupils to the 
entrance examination, are often guilty of cramming the boys 
of the first classrto their fullest extent, regardless of the se¬ 
rious and lasting injury inflicted on their pupils. The sys¬ 
tem, I believe, derjves encouragement from the very nature of 
the Matriculation E*xaminations, which, it may t>c, would be 
all the better foy some modifications.* At the same time I 
think considerable benefit might be conferred on the cause of 
English instruction’generally by a rule requiring a strict ad¬ 
herence to a curriculum of ftudy^similar 19 that proposed by 
the Committee for the improvement of §ebaois. • It is chiefly 
to this system of crftmming, whiqji the late Head Master did 
much to encourage and foster*, that L attribute the present very 
backward state of the Dinagepore School. The end sought 
by it was not oftep obtained, and the senior boys, thinking 
them might be more succestful undef the tuition, of a Master 
1 better acquainted with fhe system, withdrew and joined other 
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Schools. TBe junior boys, most of them much too young for 
the 1st class of a School that had been six years irwexistence, 
were, nevertheless, promoted; and it was thought that, for the 
honor of the institution, still greater efforts should be made to 
pass these tyros through the University Course. Jhe result, 
as might have been foreseen, has proved a lamentable 
failure. , * 

With the exception of the boys in the two last classes, the 
progress made has' been far ‘from satisfactory. The Head 
Master resigned his appointment earl# in January, and 
his successor, Mr. J. S. DcSouza, will, 1 hope, by the intro¬ 
duction of a healthier system of tuition, both improve the 
statut of the School and add to its popularity. 

5. Bograh School. —There has been during the year under 
report a marked improvement in the average daily attendance 
of the boys in this School, and this, 1 think, has led to an im¬ 
provement in the condition of the classes ; and though the 
rate of schooling fees has been enhanced, the School has not 
buffered from nnv 'diminution in the number of pupils in 
consequence. The rates charged before were one Rupee 
per month from each boy in the 1st class, .jnd 8 knhas from 
each boy in ajl the other classes. Those since adopted are one 
Rupee from each boy> in the 1st and 2nd ejasses ; 12 annas 
in the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th classes.^ and 8 annas in the 7th 
or lost class. I he Local Coinplittee, I am sorry to say, have 
expressed themselves dissatisfied* with the general result of lait 
annual examination ; but attqr a careful inspection of the 
School about a month aiter^the classes were examined by the 
Committee, I received a different impression, and*the discre¬ 
pancy in our opinions can, I believe, be accounted for by 
the fact that the Committee, forming their judgment on the 
ground of the Sphool beirtg a .Government Zillah ftschqol of six 
years'standing, expected too much of the. boys; but, if. 
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when drawing up their Minutes, they had been award that the 
oldest boy of die highest Mass had not been more «>»»> 4 ye%n 
under tuition, and of die boys of the junior olasses less than 
throe, I am disposed to think they would have agreed with* 
mo* that the ^ Masters had done their duty satisfactorily, 
and that the boys under their tuition had, during the 
year, mado quite as much progresa ^ oould reasonably have 
been expected of thefn. Such mere beginners ought not 
to have been examined by means of wilttyn questions, 
for they could not ‘have been expected to have acquired 
a sufficient Khowledge of English composition to, *havo 
expressed themselves intelligibly; and hence I do not 
wonder at their written answers being pronounced worthless 
and unintelligible. I must say, however, that I agree with-Mr. 
Larkins, the Examiner in Mathematics, in the opinion that, in 
this branch of their studies, the boys did not show at all favor* 
ably. They appear to have been pushed on too fut; taught 
to work out sums without havfng been properly grounded in 
the rules and in too^many instances allowed tb commit the 
geometrical propositions to memory without understanding 
them. In othea branches of study, the pupils have genoraliy 
done very well. Early la January, Baboo Uamta?uel^Boy, U 10 
Principal Sudder.Ameen of the District, began the delivery 
of a oourse of lectures on the Government Kegulations, for the 
special benefit of the pupils of the 1 st class. I had the plea¬ 
sure of being present at one of/the lectures, and I have 
every reason to hope that the laudable efforts ;\acte t by* the 
Baboo for the improvemqpt of the senior yfipiiaof the School,* 
will meet withgbtf succesrthoy merit. * 

6 . Mymenatnt 8 ohooL jL Thi| is the most forward of all 
the Government English Schools in the diviripu,. and I am 
happy to be able Jo ad& that, dpringlho* year under report, 
J^iaebSihavebeen well attended to; die Head Master, Baboo 

o 
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Ooma Chum Dass, has continued to discharge his duties with 
his usual Seal and ability: he has been well supported by his 
Assistants, and the pupils in general have made satisfactory 
’progress. In addition to this, the School has been carefully 
watched over by the members of the Local Committee, who, 
though having numerous other duties to attend to, have given 
a due share of their time Mid attention to the interests of the 
School. 

7. Gowhatti 8ohool.— -It gives me -pleasure to report 
that this Softool, both as regards numerical strength and 
internal efficiency, has shown decided improvement during' the 
past year; and I must not omit to mention that this marked 
change for the better is mainly owing to the indefatigable 
exertions of the present Head Master, Baboo Jomnejoy Dass, 
a zealous -and pains-taking officer; and *to the willing 
support he has always met with from^ the under-teachers 
The institution, however, stilllabors under maqy disadvantages, 
among which, as materially affecting the status of the 
School, is the constant change of pupils, attributable, in 
part, to the facility with which young men capable 
of reading and writing English L can get employment 
in the province; and in no small degree also to the general 
poverty of the people, who, though possessing a growing 
desire for the benefit^ of education, and particularly for 
instruction in English, arc seldom able to afford to maintain 
their children in School for. more than three or four years 
at tUe furthest. The knowledge of English acquired by tho 
“boys is necessarily»pf the most elementary description, and 
the constant puocession of new pupils raujit not only bo 
disheartening to the Masters, who have year after year to 
go over the same ground, but must also affect the position 
of the School when, placed jh comphrisoq with Schools in 
Bengal of much more recent establishment. Tile C.L.<oi, 
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I am happy to add, Ipa continued to ehjoy thfe careful 
superintendence of the stembers of the Local Committee •. 
and if the present Teachers continue in. office, I shall look 
forward with confidence to a still greater improvement in the 
School in eve|y succeeding year. 

8. Slbsagor Sohool. —There has been no great addition to 

the numerical strength of this Schbql duringtheperiod under 
report, and this I believe to be owing to tlje high rates of 
schooling fees that the Committee‘have thought it advisable 
to enforce. From 8*annas in the lower plasseB, and 1 one Rupee 
in the higher ones, the rates havo been changed to 18«annas, 
1 -8, and 2 Rupees. The consequence, it is true, has &on, as 
the Committee represent, that the School has certainly not 
had more boyLin it than the present staff of Teaehem has 
been able property to instiuct,—the number being only 42 for 
two Masters, with an average daily attendance of 82, but in 
a District whose there are no other means available of 
acquiring a knowledge v>f English, I should thihk the Com¬ 
mittee would have ijpne better had they consulted the means 
of the majority and*fixed tho rates at a lower figure. The 
boys under tuition hav^ made very fair progress during the 
last session, notwithstanding the prevalence of sickness to a 
very great extent, through more than eiglt months of the 
year; and the result of the gemination reflects credit both on 
the boys and on their Teachers, Baboo Nilmoney Gangoly, the 
Head Master, and Baboo Gurmantfhd Dutt, the Spcond Master, 
both of whom appear ttf have been ’very attentjW ,to their 
respective duties. . / , 

9. Aided kfifigliah Schools. ■"-Go walpars * School.—This 
School continues to work * very favorably, but, like tho 
School at Gowhatti, has, ®ver since its establishment, had 

_to complain of p constant change, of pupils, w,ho, though 
afcnig fair pro grew while under instruction, leave the 
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institution? before* a good foundation, for the acquisition of • 
a knowledfe of English can- be! 1 ', laid, thus injuring heir 
own future prospects, and lowering the status of the 
School itself. The School consists of an English and 
a Vernacular Department, and has an efficient staff of 
Teachers, who, I am happy to report, have conducted their 
duties satisfactorily. 

10. Serajgqnge School.—The School at Serajgunge has 
not done so wdll as usual >during the year under report, and 
this is attributable to q variety of causes,' among which not 
the least important was the necessity of taking down the 

< School-house, owing to the encroachments of the river, and 
tho subsequent wont of accommodation for the boys,—the only 
jilace available being the verandah of the Station Hospital. 
A new and commodious 'School-house has si OTe been erected 
in the neighbourhood of the Bazar, and tho attendance is 
rapidly imptpving again. The School lias had every atten¬ 
tion paid to it by the members of the Local Committee, and 
the Masters have all boon very attentive to their duties. 

11. The two Schools, named in the margin, arc in reality 
Sheilcghit *„,1 Han- but ono bstituti ? n ; that at tho Bunder 

oTatheaT " 10 8 '*‘ ion bein 8 a moro elementary one than tho 
f. one at Shiekgh&t, and the former serving 
as a. feeder to the latter. Both are under the management 
and superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Parry, whose exertions 
in the interests of the School are beyond all praise. Tho 
School dps^veilly standk high in the opinion of the native 
community, and, iy believe, is ono. of the best conducted 
English Schools in tho Division. 

13. Bungpore Zemindasse School.—Rungpor© is deeid- 
odly one of. the most unhealthy Bistriots in Bengal, and this 
has all along had a most prejudicial effect op the well-being^ 
of the School Owing to constant attacks of illness,* w,L^ch 
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natives aa well as strangers are liable for at lbast eight 
months in tjp year, a frequent change o ( f Teachers is one 
of the serious disadvantages the School labors under. The 
prevalence of siekuess also affects the daily attendance, and 
serves material^ to check the progress of the boys; yet, 
under all these disadvantages, the School continues to make 
steady progress. The Secretary*^ the School Committee, 
Baboo Kamoney MoKua Chowdhary, I am happy to report, 
has shown a mosf jealous attention to the *mtcroats of tho 
School: to tiiis (Srcumstanco, as well as to the hearty 
co-operation of the Head Master and his Assistants? 1 attri¬ 
bute its present efficiency. 

13. Anglo-Vernacular Sohools.— Among the Schools that 
come under this denomination, there is only one in the Divi- 

DtrjseUng Govern. supported by the State, »«*., the 
ment bohoot. School at Darjeeling; and this, I regret 

to say, is far from being iu a satisfactory condition. Owing, at 
iirst to the unsettled state of the Darjeeling territory on ac¬ 
count of tho distus^ances iu Sikhitn, and subsequently to the 
removal from tho station to different out-posts of the local 
Sappers whoop children form tho greater portion of the 
pupils, tho attendances' at tho close of tho year wjs reduced 
to 18. As the cause of this falling off wjia but temporary, 

I have reason to hope that^under tho fostering care bestowed, 
on it by Dr. Campbell, tho Superintendent of Darjeeling, 
the School will rapidly revive again. 

1 1 The Aided Anglo-Vernacular Sohoob^-.^re 2 in 
llungpore, 1 in Mymcpaing; and, sin^fc itarch last, l in 
Silitet. ’ </ ‘ ... 

14. in Bungpore.-—Tim ^^glo-Vernacular Schools at • 
Sadyo-pooker and Pcergateha in Rungpore receive each a 
grant of 30 pepmenseni, and though neither of them is 
^ At/wcli os I eoul<l wish, owing to changes in the Mono- 
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ging Confauttees and other local causes, they have made 
decided improvement since the date if my last Rgport. They 
are favorably situated with regard to the neighbouring 
population, and, I trust, will soon be better ajrpreciated. The 
attendance of pupils has been steadily on the increase. 

15. In Mymensing.—The School at Sherepore, in Mymen- 

Bing, receives a grant-in-,aid of Rs. 28-8 per month. The 
number of pupi|s attending it has increased from 31 to 54, 
and the general Condition of the School is satisfactory, reflec¬ 
ting considerable credit on the members' of the Managing 
Committee. ^ 

r 16. in Silhet.—On the 5th of March last a grant of 17 
Rupees a month was sanctioned in aid of the School at 
Chattak, in Silhet, and since then the number of pupils has 
increased, and the average number in daily attendance has 
greatly improved. The School is yet in its infancy, but the 
Managers h&ye shown great interest in its prosperity, and 
have been ably seconded by.a zealous and intelligent Master; 
and I have therefore hopes that the Sehoc4*will prove a useful 
institution, and merit the support it receives. . 

17. • Unaided Anglo-Vernacular Schools.* wing per¬ 
haps, quit| as'much to the general poverty of the people in 
this Division, as to mere indiflercnco on the subject, the 
number of self-supporting Anglo-yernacular Schools is small, 
and these are at present, with one exception, confined to, the 
District of Mymensing, whelte there are 5 in operation, viz.; 
the SchqqlS^at^JlaibotrtUggur, Jamalpore, Kamgopalpore, 
Subundi, and Kjigm^i. The first three are improving, and 
bid fair to bp both permanent* and useful inslhdtions. 

16. H&ibotruaggur.—The* SchSol at Haibotnuggur owes 
its existonce-and its present prosperity to the zealous exer¬ 
tions of the jSemindait Dqwan -Khadonewaj s Khan,. who has„. 
contributed liberally towards its support It numbers <£* 
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pupils with an average daily attendance of 75 an<j has the 
further advantage of a w*ll instructed Master, Baboo Mohcs 
Chundcr Chukcrbutty, an ex-student of the Dacca Cbllego. 

19. Jamalpore. —The School at, Jamalporc, which was ' 
in a very low state fct the beginning of the year, has revived 
again, chicfljf owing to the exertions of Baboo Kistokishoro 
Sein the Master, whose endcaycjprs to promote the good of 
the School have been*most creditable. 

20. Bamgopalpore. —The School at Bfcmgopnlpore, is 
maintained alhiost,wholly at the expense of Baboo Kashi- 
kishorc Roy Chowdaryl one of the most intelligent Zemindars 
of the District. It was opened as a Vernacular Schpol, und 
.was changed into an Anglo-Vernacular one during the year 
under report. 

21. Of the other two .{Schools I have little more to say 

than that they were in existence at the close of the year, but 
in such a languishing state that I fear they must shortly be 
given up. » 

22. Gowripore —The only other Anglo-Vernacular School 

of any standing in*jho Division is one situated at Gowripore, 
in 'Zillah Gowalpara, and maintained hitherto by that en¬ 
lightened ^mindar, <iaboo Pcrtab Chundm'^Juruwa. The 
School has an average daily attendance j>f aboutf 40 boys, 
and these appear to be making very satisfactory progress. 
The Buruwa has a large Vernacular School in a flourishing’ 
condition at the same place, maintained also at ’his own 
expdhse. } * „ 

23. Vernaoular Schools —TliSsc of lygnjWrior class, main- 

Govemment*tyii®ol«. tained by Government, arc— 

1 in Zillah Mymcnsing 
9 v *» Bograh. 

^9 » » Dinagcpore. 

Itungpore. 
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„ On the 1st of December last the plans proposed and sanc¬ 
tioned for the re-construction of thei Government Vernacular 
Schools In Assam were carried out. Their number was 
greatly reduced, but thqpe that were retained were placed on 
a more efficient footing* There are therefore at present-? 

2 in Zillah Gowalpara. 

5 „ .Kamroop. 

3 „ „ Durr ling. 

*«8 „ „ Nowgong. 

2 „ „ Sibsagor. • 

7 „ * „ Lukhinfpore. 

As a "classified list of these Schools, similar to that drawn up 
by Mr. Woodrow, in his Report for 1858-59, will be added, it 
is unnccessaiy here to enter into any details regarding them, 
especially as 1 have nothing of any particular interest to 
record. 

24. Aided Vernacular Schools. —Of Vernacular Schools, 
aided by Government Grants tbero arc— 

17 in the Khasia Hills. i 

16 among the Kachories in Zillah Durrung. 

1 Jlinageporc. 

ft Rungporo. 

4 My mensing. 

1 Scrajgungc. 

In the Provinco of Assign, where* numerous small Indi- 
* gcnows Sch oo ls have lately sprung upland the subsidy.system 
introduced, cben.-w^re at the close of the year— 

" 6 in'Zillah Gowalpara.,,, 

18 „ e Kamroop. 

3 „ Durrung. 

7 «, ;• Nowgong. 

37 Sibsagor. v 

, 5 „ I/ikhimpore. 
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bat the number is liable to constant fluctuations^ Among 
tb# subsidise^ SehoQls in 2illnh Sibsagor is one small female 
School, numbering about 20 girls in average daily atten¬ 
dance. This School was opened only of late through the 
praiseworthy exertions of the Deputy Inspector, Baboo Utso- 
banundo Gosain. Conscious that— 

“ The woman's cause is mail's* they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or goiUike, bond or Jree." 

he has been at much pains and at considerable personal 
expense to open a Fwnale School among the respectable t 
classes, and to interest them in the movement. Ho has 
succeeded beyond bis expectations But the School is yet 
in its infancy, ard doubtless there will be many difficulties 
to contend againsi and to i \c)come before it obtains a per¬ 
manent footing It is niim thing, however, to have made a 
beginning, and I feel ennii lent that no endeavour will be 
wanting on the part of Baboo 1 tsobanundo to persevero 
steadily in the good work he has 'commenced, and to exert 
himself, as much it the promotion of female education, as 
ho has done in that of the boys in his District. 

25. PrivateVernafular Schools —Besides jJjc Vernacular 
Schools enumerated above, 1 am happy to he able^to report 
that there are sevtral,pi iv.ite ones scattered about, and that 
their number is steadily iivsrcasing Tlie-e me all entirely 
under the control and sapervision pf the Department, and ns 
the Taaphers in most of thejn are (Tx-pt^ils of miaow n SchpoU, 
they aTC capable of imparting in-traction of ‘flperior kind 
to that ord'maiily given ■ in the Village ^f'atshalas of other 
parts of the country. Of those that seem td be f.ermanent, 
and are now in an improving condition, there arc— 

17 in Ziljah Dinagcpore. 

••‘‘10 ’ ,f „ Rungpore.* 

• 7 „ ' „ Rograh. 

33 ,, „ .Mymensing. 
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26. Nfcrmal School.—Of the Normal School at Gowhatti 
I have no particular remarks to offilr. The Superintendent, 
Baboo Go|<inath*Nialonkar, has continued to prosecute his 
duties diligently, and the School is'ln a satisfactory state. The 
pupil—teachers at the Sudder Schools of Mymensing, Dinage- 
pore, and Bograh, have also been carefully instructed during 
the year under review, apd> appear to have made satisfactory 
progress. 

I have the honor to be, 

0 

SlR,ff 

Your most obedient Servant, 

WILLIAM ROBINSON, 
Inspector of Schools, 
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From 


To 


Da. e. roeA, 

Inspector ^ Schools, 8. W. B. 

W.* S. ATKINSON, Esq., M. A., 

Director of a Public Instruction. 


Dated, Hotcrah, the ltth March 1861. 

Sib, 

In obedfonce to tho directions contained in your 
letter, No. 415, datet^ tho 18th ultimo, I have the honor ti 
submit a brief Report on the state and progress of Education^ 
in my division, from May 1860 to the present date, together 
with the usual Returns, brought up to December last. 

2. I subjoin a Comparative Table, showing the number and 
nature of the Schools iu South-West Bengal, under tho in¬ 
spection of Government, for the last two years; and a list of 
tho Schools, classified according.to tho standard which they 
hove gained, as required by your Circular, No. 1826, dated 
the 26th September 1860. 


"* Schools in South - Wtti Bengal^ 


Government Zillah Schools, > . 
Govt. Vernacular Model Schools, . 
Govt. Vernasular Schools, 

Native Female ScWMs, Aided, ... 

English Schools? Aided,. ... 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools, Aided,. 

Vernacular Schools, Aided,. 

Indigenous Schools under im- ? 

provement,.•.J 

Circle Schools, • f. . 


, ,... 


1859-60. 




! i 

(.185 I 

621 J 

s 

8 

10 

^tia, 

"680 

! 23 

, 1.059*1 

22 

945 

. 0 

* 0 1 

1 

22 

2 

394 1 

•4 

SS7 

•14 

1,224 

14 

1.168 

37 

1,726 j 

43 

1,973 

; I® 

555 1 

is 

*500 

* 0 

ULl 

6 

. 9} 

112 

6,714 

180 

• 

7,186 



i i 


'Total, 



List of Schools Classified. 
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$. The number of Schools haa increased from 1*18 to 130. 
Nine grant-i»-aid Schools have been opened,receiving grants to 
the amount of Rs. 180-8-0, as shown in the subjoined Table 



Further, two circles, each containing three Abodhan Schools 
were created in the Government Estate of Khoordah, Zillah 
Pooree; and fcgo Patialas , in Howrah, taken under Government 
inspection. I have fubmitted seven more Applications for 
grants-in-aid, fir., four for Anglo-Vernacular, and*three for 
Vernacular schools, &t a proposed monthly expenditure of Us. 
216^ on the part of Government. On these being sanc¬ 
tioned the allowance for grants-jn-aid in my division will be 
exhausted. Abolished 'were, in Uancoorat, two Anglo- 
Vemaeular, and, in Jahanabad, ode Vernacular‘and 2 Model 
Schools: HI o(, thorn have beci\,or vfill be, recommended fur 
transfer to otter localities. *1 alsy recommended that the grant 
of the Contai School be reduced from 73 to 50 Rupees. 

4. While tbc number of_ pupils nj all the Schools has 
increased by upwards of 472, there has been a small decrease 
"^n the •Zillah Schools, ja consequence of •raising the fee 
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in the two lowest classes of the Howrah and Ooterparah 
Schools, from onp to two Rupees. 

5. All the Zillah Schools have gained in efficiency, as 
will be seen from the subjoined Table, showing the number 
of students in those Schools who passed the Entrance Exami¬ 
nation for thp last two years:— 


Schools. 


a ® ° M 

§ 'a ».2 
si s» .5 * 

<8 S 



Howrah 

Ooterfarah 

Mldnaporo 

Cnttach 

Balaaoro 


Bancoorah 


The result on the whole is favorable, 7 more can¬ 
didates having passed in thtftlast year. Only in Cuttack the 
number haf decreased from 5 to 2. The cause of their appa¬ 
rent failure must bo.ascribed to the absence of the Head Mas¬ 
ter on sick (leave for 5 months, and to the frequent change of 
the other teachers. The Balasorc School has, for the first time, 
furnished a-successful candidate, owing to the efforts of Baboo 


Poorno Chpnder Shotoe, nnder'whose management the School 
will soon, I hope, attain the standard of efficiency, whiqjv. 
with its limited Establishment, can be expected. 
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6. The Sumbulpore School is the only one which it man 
unsatisfactory state, the chief cause of which is the indiffer¬ 
ence of the inhabitants to education. From‘its establishment 
the School never made an adequate progress; I was therefore 
compelled, in 1857, to propose its reduction from a Zillah to 
an Anglo-Vernacular School, and I had since occasion to re¬ 
port on its present condition, whez^ I recommended that it 
should be broken up, and, instead of it, three good Vernacular 
Schools be established, in order to meet the present demands 
for education in Suhtbulpore. 

7. 1 have not yet redived the Reports on the annual exami-* 
nations of the schools, except from Howrah and Ooterparah, 
From the Reports of the Examiners, it appears, that the 
progress made by those schools, is, on the whole, good, and 
that they are in a satisfactory working order. 

8. In the Howrah andMidnaporc Schools, Assistant Pundits 
have been appointed, by which their Instructive Staff, as that 
of a first-grade Zillah School, fios been completed. 

The Establishment of each of the Cuttack, Pooree and 
Balasore Schools was increased by an additional teacher; 
while, at Balalfflre, the jost of a Surveying Master was discon¬ 
tinued, as it had not anslvered the expectation of the Commit¬ 
tee to give the boys, by a practical knowledge of Surveying, 
a ready means of livelihoqfl; and as it was found that the. 
other studies were rather neglectful, and the sum expended 
for that office could therefore^ mqre advaitfageously be 
applied. 

9. The salary of some of the teachers of the lower classes 
being equal, tibs'tfommittees of the Midnapofe snd^Bancoorah 
Schools thought it expedient to graduate those salaries in the 
order of the teacherships which the masters hold.. This ar- 

* raagement will naturally enhance the interest and .seal of the 
Masters jn the discharge of their duties, as, now, promotion to 
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a higher class iB also connected with a pecuniary advantage. 
The same measure I introduced into Ihe Howrah and Ooter- 
parah Schools. 

10. I submitted a Report, stating that the Midnapore, 
Howrah, Ooterparah and Bancoorah Schools had been raised 
to the standard of first-grade Zillah Schools; and, in considera¬ 
tion of the increased wpk, and responsibility of the Head 
Masters and the teachers of the Senior Departments, I 
recommended that the Schools be formally raised to first- 
^radc Zillah Schools, and the salaries of" those teachers, in 
accordance with the proposal of thc/Committee for the im¬ 
provement of Schools, be raised from 150 to 200 Rupees, the 
increased expenditure to be defrayed out of the surplus 
fees of each School. This measure, however, was rejected, on 
the ground of the present financial pressure. 

11. The management of the Schools has been well con¬ 
ducted by the Local Committees, and I have only to regret 
that the Schools are not. more frequently visited by the 

members. , 

12. The Howrah and Ooterparah Schools are placed un¬ 
der the solo control of the Inspector, and as,-during his ab¬ 
sence from the Station, the want of a local body for the 
management of the School has, on several instances, occa¬ 
sioned considerable inconvenience, I proposed that the former 
Local Committee for the superintendence of those Schools 
should be re-appointed. 

13. Aided Tfoi gHuH School—I, a* glad to say that, of 
the four Aided English Schools in my Division, those at 
Jonai and dConnagar have attained the standard of Zillah 

‘ Schools. Last year, only one student of each of those insti¬ 
tutions wss- successful at the Entrance Examination, while 
thia year < four studefits of each have pa seed it. The result 
of the Examination, as regards the Konoagar School, is the. 
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more satisfactory as tht pay of the teachers is rather low, 
the salary of^he Head Master being not higher than Rupees 
TO per mensem The efficiency of the Konnagar School 
must be ascribed partly to the zeal and good management of 
li.booShib Ohunder Deb, Deputy Collector of thc2l-Per- 
gunnalis, Secretary to the School, who takes great, pains for its 
linpiovement. The Andool School Has been but lately estab- 
li'hed, but it is promising: on my visit to it I was pleased 
to observe that as‘,to instruction and discipline, it was in a 
healthy condition; ami, from tho interest which the Mann-* 
ger, Baboo doggendro Nautli Mullik, takes in its all'airij, I am 
led to believe that it will be soon in a nourishing state. 

11. Anglo Vernacular Schools—I need not dilate on 
the condition of the Anglo-Vernacular Schools in my Division, 
as it is indicated in the above classified Table One of the 
students ol the Juggutbulubpoor School passed the Entrance 
Examination, which is very ctedita|,le to that institution, as 
the standard of Anglo-Vernacular Schools is, in general, that 
of the second clas$ of a Zilluh Shod. The Schools in tho 
di»t net of Howrah, with the exception of that at Koomarmorah, 
are ail progressive. 'i'bc same is the case awitli the three 
Schools in Jahunabad, but I am not satisfied with *thc four 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools in Buncoorah. None of them has 
made a progress in propoffion to the time of its existence,’ 
owing, in my opinion, to’ the wan^bf interest, or to - the too 
freiptiffit interference with the internal affairs of flic Schools on 
the part of the Managers. ’ The bfcst of those Schools is at 
BW.scnporc ;’on my Iasi visit to the school I called a Meeting 
ol the Manager!! and principal inhabitants of the place; and, 1 
hope, the measures which 1 concerted with them for its im¬ 
provement will render it an efficient School. Tho Schools at 
’Tumlook and Corftai in Midnap’orc li’avc remained* nsarly sta- 
ti'maiy. • The latter vfas on the eve of being abplished, as most 
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of the Arnlah in the Salt Departmoitt, the chief supporters of 
the School, werc’removed from their posts; but'the School is 
now in the course of re-construction, and I have reason to 
think that it will be maintained, which is very desirable, as it 
is the only School of this kind in Hidgeli. 1 

15. The J3hudruk Scl\pol in Balasore is going on pretty 
satisfactorily. This is the only School x>f this kind in Orissa, 
but I am glad to say that they get gradually appreciated by 
the Ooryahs, for I have just now submitted two applications 
for Anglo-Vernacular‘Schools in Cutfrck, and more would be 
received if funds were available. 

16. Vornaoular Education—Vernacular Education, as 
far as it goes, has been everywhere successful. The demand 
for it is spreading, especially in the districts near the Metro¬ 
polis. The course of study in my Vernacular Schools com¬ 
prehends, at present, besides Bengali, Arithmetic, Geogra¬ 
phy, and History of India, the Elements of Sanscrit and Geo¬ 
metry. The instruction in Bengali is sound, and exceeds, in 
the moiety of Schools, the standard of grammatical knowledge 
imparted in any European School of the same kind. 

17. The Vato of tho VcrnacubA Schools in Ilowrah 
and Midnapore.is very satisfactory; the Model School 
at Shcakhalah, in Howrah, and all the Model Schools in 
Midnapore, have either attained the standard of efficiency 
fixed for them, or arc in aljpr way of gaining it. The Schools 
in dehanabad are'rather backward and require strict fmper- 
iutendence,' ns tho district'has been for four months without 
a Deputy^ Inspector. * The. number of Vernacular Schools 
in Orissa is small, but this wises, not from a dislike of 
tho people to education, which existed at the commence¬ 
ment of' our operations, but’ from want of funds. There 
is now n demand for Schools even in places where there * 
is a strong religious bias against innoVations of any kind. 
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As an instance of this l may mention the School at Bhoo* 
banessur. On its opening there was a clapiour against it, 
and the attendance fell so low that I proposed tho abolition 
of the School. This produced an immediate change in tho 
disposition of* the people; at their instant request it was 
re-established, and from the latest Returns I observo that 
it is the best attended of the Klufctrdah Schools. Another 
example is presented by the Pooree School, which appears 
to have become popular with the higher clasess of tho inhabi¬ 
tants. It contains an ^)oryah, a Bengali, and a Sanscrit, 
Department; and is well attended by the students. It is to 
be regretted that no new educational operations can bo 
carried out, for Orissa is at a great disadvantage, compared 
with other districts. For the whole of Orissa, with an area 
of 52,111)5 square miles, uhd a population of 4,534,813 souls, 
less is expended than for the small district of Howrah, with 
an area of 800 square mile#, and a population of 7,50,000 
souls; the expenditure in the fortner for grants-in-aid, and 
Government Vernacular Schools, inclusive of tho School 
in the estates of Khoordah and Ungool, being Rupees 552, 
and in the latter Rupees 657 a month. Insufficient however 
as the allowance is, a foundation for Education ha* at least 
been laid, which‘may become as prosperous as in other parts 
of Bengal, if funds be soon provided for its extension; other-' 
wise the Schools are as yet too few and too scattered to keep 
up the spirit for improvement, wTiich Jias of late commenced 
to spring up. 

18. The work done by the Deputy Inspectors is as 
follows:— 
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Humbef 

of 

Schools 

Visited. 

Miles 

travel¬ 

led. 

•Remarks. 

Deputy Inspector ot Howrah 

97 

1,208 


Ditto 

ditto 

of Bancoorah . . 

48 

1,882 


Ditto 

ditto 

9 

of JahanaboG ... 

7. 

.585 


Ditto 

ditto 

of.Midiiaporo 

62 

795 


Ditto 

ditto 

of Cuttack and 1 

Bnlasorc . ) 

68 

r 

t 754 

i 


Ditto 

* ditto 

of I’oorcc and 1 

Ungool j 

83 

1,084 




Total, . 

429' 

6,908 



19. During the period unjler review three of my De¬ 
puty Inspectors, Mr. Lacdy, Deputy Inspector of Cuttack, 
Baboo lluro Kali Mookcrjce, Deputy Inspector of Pooree, 
and Baboo Ilarishunkwa Dutt, Deputy Inspector of Jahana- 
bad, gave in their resignation, the* two latter on their 
having been appointed Deputy Collectors of Income Tax. 
Baboo Slab Chunder Shomc, Second Master of the Cuttack 
School, and Baboo Bani Madhubilosc, Second Master of the 
Midnapore School, were srespectivefy appointed to the dis¬ 
tricts of Cuttack and Pooree. Mr. Johannes, Deputy In¬ 
spector 6f Boncoorah, was transferred to Jchanabad; andBaboo 
Madhub Chunder Turkosidhanto, from Jgssore,' where the 
climate did not agree with hiyi, to Bancoomh. I tjiink it 
but right to mention the ability and the more than oidinary 
exertions- with which Baboos lluro Kali Mookcrjce, Uma 
Churn Iloldar, and feroflia Mohun Mullik' performed their' 
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duties. I am very sorry that Baboo Huro Kali Mookerjee has 
left the Department, as I expected much .from his zeal in 
the cause of Education. 

20. Impaired health and my speedy departure have pre¬ 
vented mo f»m entering into observations, on tho general 
state and prospects of Education^; but I cannot help expres¬ 
sing, in conclusion, my satisfaction it being able to state that 
our Schools arc more and more appreciated by tho people. 
The distrust to ofcr operations which I observed in Orissa 
when I entered my bffice, has almoSt entirely disappeared f 
and it is tho grant-in-aid system which has produced this 
change. I have not tho least doubt that Education will 
gradually, but firmly spread, if the system of grants be con¬ 
tinued. It has been lately proposed that all tho Vernacular 
grant-in-aid Schools should be reduced to the standard of 
Rupees 12 per mensem. If such a measure bo carried out, 
1 am sure it would bo the turn of populur education; as it 
will create a suspicion in the minds of the natives as to tho 
sincerity of the motives of Government. No doubt this plan 
may be safely introduced for new Schools, but I would 
strongly urge that reduction bo made <*n the grants of 
those Schools which are now in existence. 

I haua the honor to be, 

Svb 

Vour'most obedienUServant,, 

(Signed) E. ROEK, 

, Intpcclir o/ School 
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Feom 


J. SANDERS, Esq., 

Offg. Inspector of Schools, N. W. Division, 


To 

The DIRECTOR of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Dated Patna, 18<A April 1862. 

Sib, t 

I have the honor to forward you the Report 
prepared by my predecessor, which notices both the English 
and Vernacular Schools, and other matters connected with 
the Division 

As you are aware of the causes of its late transmission, 
1 need not enter upon them her8. 


I have the honor to be, 

Sik, 

Your most qbedienY Servant, 

J. SANDERS, 

Offg. Inspector of Schools , N. \V. Division. 

* C 


% 

1.« Patna School—This School has been gradually oh the 
increase,'from 87 boys, with an attendance of 67 at the com¬ 
mencement, to *115, 'with an attendance of 1)5 at the close of 
the session.' The proportion of Mussulman students has also 
slightly increased, and the classes, particularly the upper 
ones, have become more regular, and their studies more sys¬ 
tematically Arranged. TRe first Class, as a bbdy, will not be 
fit for the Entrance Examination until December 1862. The 
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boys here enter at a sotaewhat more advanced age than at 
other Zillah Schools, owing to the fact, that die parents insist 
on some progress being made in Persian, before they will 
allow them to commence English. A defective method of 
translation into the Vernacular, and inability to express 
themselves in English, are marled features in the lowest 
classes of the School, and those faults can be only slowly era¬ 
dicated. The Head Master, Mr. Thomson, ia persevering and 
diligent, though hc*is not equal to some other Head Masters 
in ability. 

2. Gya Sohool—The Gya School has increased from 120 
to 134, and tho attendance from 96 to 112. The School 
remains in the former house, which affords it but scanty 
accommodation. There does not appear to be any hope of 
the large amount originally intended to bo devoted from tho 
Library subscription to the erection of a new School-house 
being so applied, as the Library Committee have already 
expended a great part of it The subscriptions on tho part 
of one of the Rajas of Tikarec, and on that of tho Rajah of 
Deo, arc respectively .TOO and 100 Rupees annually, and 
have been regularly paid ; that of the other-Tikarec Rajah 
will also he realized. Mr. Bchrcndt, who was ‘promoted 
from this School to ft higher post in the Berhamporo College, 
had on account of his heartli to throw that up, and apply to be 
re-transferred hither; and the ’School, which has already 
imp?ovcd by his return, appears to be in'favor with the 
Natives, and promises to take high rank among the institu¬ 
tions of this kind. 

3. Chuprah School-—Under Mr. Hanvey, who has si- . 
ways been a favorite with the Natives, this School has risen 
from 140 to 206 boys, with an attendance of 174 at tho close 
of the session. Education is steadily progressing in this Dis¬ 
trict, hot only in English, but also in the Vernacular. The 
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School has always sent up candidates to the Entrance Exa¬ 
mination, and the number will be maintained or increased 
at the next. The Maharajahs of Bcttiah and Huttooah, with 
the other respectable Natives of the District, havo raised a 
subscription of nearly 2,000 Rupees a year, chiefly for the 
extension of. the Vernacular Department, and have placed 
it under the control of tire Local Committee. The flourish¬ 
ing state of the School is chiefly due to Mr. Hanvey’s assi¬ 
duity, and during his long tenure of office he has always 
•proved himself the most successful, its the most worthy, ot 
the Ziljah School Masters in this l)i\isioti. Ilia health is ->o 
delicate as not to allow of his transfer to Bengal, or even 
removal to another District of Bchar, otherwise I would long 
ago havo recommended him for the promotion which he 
deserves. 

4. Mozufforpore School.—Dining the greater part of the 
Session, this School was under'the charge of Baboo Khettro 
Mohen Mookcrjee; formerly, and now again, Head Mastei 
of the Purncah School; and on his re-transfer, came into the 
hands of Mr. Dunsmuie fiom Gya. Partly owing to these 
changes, and partly to the facility with which the half- 
educated students ot the first Class obtain employment as 
copyists and accountants in Indigo Factories and elsewhere, 
this School has but slightly increased in numbers, and the 
studies ot the first Class nrfc not much in advance of what 
they were heft year, lhere were $4 at the coinincnccAient, 
and 89 with an attendance‘of 77 at the end of the Session. 
In the genertd improvement and extension of English 
« education which is manifesting itself in Bchar, this School 
will share, though there is no present hope of its equalling its 
next neighbour of Sarun. A reference to that part of the 
Report, which comments on the Vernacular Schools, will 
show that the inhabitants of lirkoot ar<5 desirous of son'ie 
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education ; and this circumstance, two or three years henco, 
will no doubt je-nct favorably upon the English School. 

5. Arrah School —No increase has taken place in the 
numbers of this School, which remain about the same as 
last year. The upper Classes have advanced, particularly 
in their Mathematics, in which respect they have gone even 
slightly beyond the Entrance Ctnyrse; but their unequal 
attainments in English will prevent all, except one or two, 
from appearing at tl)c Entrance Examination. •’ Mr. Cameron, 
the Head Master, has not ingratiated himself with the Native 
community, a matter of primary importance in this Division, 
and is somewhat too strict in his discipline. 

6. Monghyr School —During the Session this School 
was removed into the new and commodious house built by 
the Committee from the designs of Mr. Vincent, formerly 
a Railway Engineer, who has gratuitously superintended 
its construction. The two senior boys of last year, Thakoor 
l’ershad and Scetul Eerslmd having obtained employ¬ 
ment and quitted thy School, the first Class is only of the 
same standing as last year, and will not go up to thy Entrance 
Examination. -IVant of room, which has hitherto kept 
down the numbers of 1 the School, is now no longer an 
obstacle to its increase, but no accessions of number have 
jet resulted. Rut the towp will shortly rise into impor¬ 
tance as being one pf the principal stations on the 
Railway. Tho majority of pupils in English Schools being 
drawn from the Amlah’and thosy engaged in tho, Public 
Olficcs, this place, wlipre neither a Judgij nor a Com¬ 
missioner resides, furnishes less material of this kind. 

7. Bhagulpore School.— Not* only have the numbers 
increased here from 190 to 224, with an attendance of 

1X5, but this increase has taken pljtce.motwiUistpnding that 

tljp Schooling fees jiu\e been laiscd to an equality w ith 

K 
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the rates in Bengal, shewing that the necessity of an English 
education and the advantages attendant on it, have been 
appreciated by the inhabitants. The great success of this 
School is in strong contrast with the state of the Vernacular 
Schools, which are very few, and only two of which are 
really successful. Gooroochurn Mittre, for many years 
the Head Master, after 'long and faithful service retires 
on his woll-mcrited pension. The new School-house, long 
in contemplation, and for which several plans have been 
drawn up and rejectee], remains in abeyance. As both the 
’ Superintending and an Executive Engineer are now resident 
, in the'Station, it is to be hoped the Committee may shortly 
obtain a plan, which, while not exceeding the amount ot 
funds available, may afford sufficient accommodation foi 
the School classes and Public Library 

8. Purneab Sohool —Though there 1ms been an increa-e 
in the number of Students, the average attendance only 
amounts to 52, in consequence of Inning been reduced to 
a very low state during the sickly months of the year. The 
history of .the School is but a repetition of former Reports, 
and little improvement can be expected, «o long as the 
School is decimated dining half the year by fever and ague, 
which here prostrate alike Native and European. Baboo 
Khcttarnuth Mookcrjcc, the Head Master, who has been 
re-transferred from Mo/.eflerpore, is a zealous and hard¬ 
working man ; but in attainments is not equal to several of 
his countrymen holding similar positions in Bengal. 

9 Vernacular Schools—In five Zillahs there has been 
a marked improvement in these Schools, not only in the 
numbers enrolled, and in attendance, but also in the length of 
time the pupils remain under tuition, and consequently in the 
progress made. The recent date of establishment of the 
Tirhoot ones prevents their being compared with those in 
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Sarun and Behar; but they are the tqost numerously attended, 
and are fast coming up to the latter in other respects. Gen¬ 
erally there is a greater readiness to purchase tire necessary 
class books, and those on Arithmetic, Geography, and Gram¬ 
mar have met with largely extended sales. Not only was 
the number ol candidates for Vernacular Scholarships much 
larger, but the answers to the questions proposed were deci¬ 
dedly better than in former years. In all nearly one hundred 
competed, and although none came up from Bhagulpore, 
Arrah, or Purneafi, yet I confidently anticipate candidates 
from them on the next occasion. Indeed, both from Arrah* 
and Bhagulpore, lists of candidates were furnished, »but tho, 
boys did not appear, owing, it was alleged, to the heat of the 
season, and the distance bom the Sudder Station. By a care¬ 
ful comparison of all the papers copying was detected in 
those sent in from Chuprah, ami in a slight degree also in 
those from Gya. 1 his involved much trouble, but the detec¬ 
tion and the exclusion of the offenders from competition, will 
no doubt prevent the recurrence of any attempt at unfair 
piactices for the future. The test books selected for this 
examination wall increase in difficulty, so that in two years it 
will not, in science, bo So far behind that for Entrance into the 
University. . * 

10. Yet it must not be supposed that the bulk of thcs.o 
Schools are what they pught to be. The poverty, and more 
particularly the ignorance of the parents, lead them to keep 

their boys at home on market davs, and at the time of 

• # *' • 

gathering the harvests^which lessens tlje average attendance 
In the register, a fid to withdraw them altogether .very early, 
in order that they may work for their livelihood, just as in • 
the factory towns of England This will ever remain an 
evil, but if not altogether removeabW, it may be, ami is 
^eing, lessened in degree. 
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11. You will not fail to notice the comparatively large 
number of Schools abolished during the year It is quite 
time now that Ve should at once transfer a School, from a 
place where the inhabitants cannot, or will not, appreciate it, 
and permit it to fall into decay, to a village where it will 
prosper. 

12. I proceed to classify the Schools, in each District, 
under the heads of High, Middle and Low. Some of those 
inserted in the first class will be found, op reference to the 
table of attendance, to have comparatively few boys; others 
*again.to have been removed to the last, whilst numerically 
, much larger; for in placing them I have had regard not only 

to numbers, but also to the standard attained in the highest 
class, and the disposition of the inhabitants towards edu¬ 
cation. 

13. Sarun. Ilion. Middle. Low. 

Mobarakporc. Sahowli. PursaU 

Sewan. llasscnpurah. Digwarah. 

Maliarajgunge. Nayagaon. 

Manjhi. Satjorah. 

Sotibar. 


Moteelmree. Bugoura. Renclgunge. 

Huttooa. Paighumberpore. Moharajgunge 

- c Pipra. 

Kasscre&h Bazar. Sungrampore. 

Mirgunge. Baragaon^. 

Bhorey Bazar. 

Mushruk. 

^Nurhun. 

Those below the lino are Schools whose charges are paid 
by Zemindars, yot, as they are entirely under the conduct of 
my Deputy, and his Subordinates, I have included them in 
the same Table with the Government Ohatsals, with which 
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they ire identical, except in so far as above alludfcd to, and 
that they ar% free Schools. 

14. The School at Mobarakpore, though not very 

numerously attended, has year by year produced successful 
candidates atjthe Scholarship Examinations. The three next 
in the same class have more pupils, though not in other 
respects superior to the first, and the last is a new School 
which bids fair to rival the best of the older ones, as the 
inhabitants themselves take an interest in it. I mentioned 
in my last Report the abolition of the School at Ushri, which 
the local Zemindars seemed to regard as their vested 'right, 
although they would neither contribute 1 house for its'accom- * 
modation, nor invite the children of the inhabitants generally. 
They would not come into my demands for re-establishing it, 
and 1 replaced it by that .at Shahporo Sotihar above named, 
which is a decided improvement. The others need no 
special comment. , 

15. The Maharajahs of Bettiah and Iluttooa severally sup¬ 
port six and three Vernacular Schools as of old. There is a 
chronic evil of irregularity in the payment of salaries, which 
is universal ih*this country, and re-acts unfavourably on tho 
Schools, as the better teachers will not offer for deployment 
in which the reraftnerption is so precarious. 1 have, from time 
to time, to make repeated applications, both direct and through 
my Deputy, before I *can realize the outstanding balances, 
l’undit Amarnath, my Deputy, has been working very .well 
during the year, and deserves crediufor the state of his*District, 
which is an extensive one, embracing 6,400 square miles. 

16. Behar/ High. Middle. * Low. 

Jahanabad. Ilussooa. Daoodnuggur. 

Kouch. - Akberpore. Goorooa. 

Deo. * Nawadel!. 

Nutreenuggfljr. Rajowoli. 

KaiiaclmUi. 
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All in the first section, and two in the second, have pro 
duced Vernacular Scholarship holders. In this Zillah, Deva- 
nagri is more commonly learnt than elsewhere, and the 
people are well affected towards education, although they do 
not value it much. The Schools at Bunyadgunge and Belah 
have been abolished during the session, for want of support; 
but for the re-establisbraqn» of the former a petition emana¬ 
ting from several of the inhabitants has been received," and 
certain conditions named by me, under o which it will be 
re-opened, to which ijo answer has yet been returned. The 
new Schools at Kanachatti and Akberpore, particularly the 
clatter, 'promise well. Baboo Ramroop Lull, the Deputy 
Inspector, is acquainted with English, hard-working, and 
intelligent, but he has only moderately good subordinates to 
assist him. His District extends ovpr 5,700 square miles and 
is more than 170 miles long. 

17. Shahabad. 11 ion. Middle. Low. 

Iklitiarpore. Koath khas. Ranisagar. 

Belirampqrc. Nowantnagar. 

Jugdispore, Ekhiaspore. 

No School in this District has been permanently prosperous; 
that at Iklitiarpore is barely worthy being included in the first 
class. Schools at Buxar and Chousa were done away with 
when in a depressed condition, in order to leave the field 
open to tho Missionaries at Buxav; and that at Nokha, 
because of it» hopeless decay. The new one at Jugdispore 
is likely to be very prosperous and useful, and during 
the present session* will probably pass into the hands of 
Mr. Burrolvs, the lessee of the Jugdispore estates, who, as 
resident in tho neighbourhood, will bo better able to foster its 
growth than my Deputy, whose time must be equally shared 
amongst alh 

18. The combined Sanscrit, Arabic and Nagri School r.t 
Doouiraon maintained by the Raj&h, is in much the same 
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condition as last year, afd the other three Zemindary Schools 
are poor compared with even the middling Government ones. 
Lala Probho Dyal, my Deputy Inspector, I consider the 
least efficient of the Officers of that grade, and he should be at 
letist transferred to make room for a better man. The Sub- 
Deputy under him had to be removed for inefficiency at tho ■ 
close of the session, as successive examination! proved him 
to be receding rather than advancing in general knowledge. 
The area of this District is 4,400 square miles, but the Southern 
portion is hilly, covered with jungle, ijnd thinly populated. 

19. Tirhoot. High. Middle. Low. • 

Bukbrah. lhigipore, Molina.* 

Lalgunge. Kosliruli. Tujporc. 

- Kadrabad. 

Koeleu. Sitamarhi. 

Durbangha. 

The School at Lalgunge Jias over two hundred boys, and 
is numerically tho largest Vernacular one in the Division, 
its existence has already caused the inhabitants to ask for an 
English one also, but the place is hardly ripe for it yet, and 
that at the Shiftier Station, distant 30 miles, is open to those 
for whom English is a necessity. The pupils at Jiooleo are 
the most advanced, pnd two competed successfully for Ver¬ 
nacular Scholarships. The^xher Schools are all well attended,' 
and advancing under the Deputy.Moulvi Liaqut Ilosscin, of 
whom I have ever had tq speak* in terms of psaiso. In,addi¬ 
tion to being painstaking and not*without ability, lie has by 
bis manner gdtned the esteem of the natives-»-a circumstance 
particularly desirable anywhere, but especially' in a new 
District where the classes claiming to be learned are a by-word, 
and the laughing stock of their casto fellows elsewhere. Tho 
extent of the District being 6, ICO square miles,, it afford* 
tmple occupation to the three Officers in it. 
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All in the first section, and two in the second, have pro¬ 
duced Vernacular Scholarship holders. In this Zillah, Deva- 
nagri is more commonly learnt than elsewhere, and the 
people are well affected towards education, although they do 
not value it much. The Schools at Bunyadgunge and Belah 
have been abolished during the session, for want of support; 
but for the re-establishmqn*of the former a petition emana¬ 
ting from several of the inhabitants has been received,"and 
certain conditions named by me, under, which it will be 
re-opened, to which ijo answer has yet been returned. The 
new Schools at Kanachatti and Akberpore, particularly the 
»latter, ’promise welk Baboo Eamroop Lull, the Deputy 
Inspector, is acquainted with English, hard-working, and 
intelligent, but ho has only moderately good subordinates to 
assist him. His District extends ovpr 5,700 square miles and 
is more than 170 miles long. 


17. Bhahabad. 


High. , Middle. 
Ikhtiarporc. Koatli khas. 

Belli am pqrc. 
Jugdispore. 


Low. 

Ranisagar. 

Nowantnagar. 

Ekhlaspore. 


No School in this District has been permanently prosperous; 
that at Ikhtiarporc is barely worthy being included in the first 
class. Schools at Buxar and Chousa .were done away with 
when in a depressed condition, .in order to leave the field 
open to the Missionaries at Buxav; and that at Nokha, 
because of its. hopeless decay. The new ono at Jugdjppore 
is likely to be very prosperous and useful, and during 
the present session* will probably q>ass into the hands of j 
Mr. BurroNvs, the lessee of the Jugdispore estates, who, as 
resident in the neighbourhood, will bo better able to foster its 
growth than my Deputy, whose time must be equally shared 
amongst nlh 

18. The combined Sanscrit, Arabic and Nagri School et 
Doomraon maintained by the Rajfth, is in much the same 
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condition as lost year, af d the other three Zeraindary Schools 
are poor compared with even the middling Government ones. 
1-ala Probho Dyal, my Deputy Inspector, I consider the 
least efficient of the Officers of that grade, and he should be at 
least transferred to make room for a better man. The Sub- 
Deputy under him had to be removed for inefficiency at tho 
close of the session, as successive examination! proved him 
to be receding rather than advancing in general knowledge. 
The area of this District is 4,400 square miles, but the Southern 
portion is hilly, coverecl with jungle, tpid thinly populated. 

19. Tirhoot. High. Middle. Low. • 

Bukbrah. llugiporc.. Mohna.* 

Lulgunge. , ltoshrah. Tujpore. 

- Kadrabad. 


Koclce. 


Situmurhi. 


Durhangha. 

The School at Lalgungo has over two hundred boys, and 
is numerically tho largest Vernacular one in tho Division. 
Its existence has already caused the inhabitants to ask for an 
English one also, but the place is hardly ripe for it yet, and 
that at the Sadder Station, distant 30 miles, is open to those 
for whom English is a necessity. The pupils at Koeleo are 
the most advanced, and two competed successfully for Vcr 
nacular Scholarships. The other Schools are all well-attended, 
and advancing under the Deputy .Moulvi Liaqut liosscin, of 
whom I have ever had tq speak'in terras of psaisc. In,addi¬ 
tion to being painstaking and not .without ability, he has by 
his manner gained the esteem of tho nadves-ra circumstance 
particularly desirable anywhere, but especially' in a new 
District where the classes claiming to be learned are a by-word, 
and the laughing stock of their caste fellows elsewhere. Tho 
extent of the District being 6, ICO square miles,, it affords 
ample occupation to the three Officers in it. 
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20. The Zcmindary School at Durbangha is in a wretched 
state, both as to attendance and progress; but little or 
nothing can be Hone for it now. When the estate of the 
Durbangha Rajah is free from debt, the Manager, Mr. Forlong, 
will establish a number of Schools. This will take place 
about two years hence. 

21. Patna. Hion. Middle. Low. 

Barh. Lei. Phulwari. 

Munair. Nowbatpore. jpinapore. 

Soh Serai. Tellareh. 

I wish I could assure myself of any permanent and real 
progress in this Ziilah. The estate of the Barh Chatsal is 
satisfactory, as is also that of those at Munair and Lei; but 
the failure of others, at populous localities, such as Dinaporo 
and Phulwari, warns me not to be sanguine in my estimate 
of the future of this District. . The School at Pali was abo¬ 
lished after standing for five years, and has added one more 
to the long list of failures of Schools founded at “ Invalid” 
Stations. The new School at Soh Serai has hitherto proved 
successful, not so that at tho larger and 4 more Important place 
Tellareh, \o which howover a longer trial must bo accorded. 
1 have no reason to be dissatisfied with Baboo Sohun hall, 
my Deputy Inspector, but his subordinates and teachers arc 
very inforior. There arc *^830 square miles in this most 
unprpmisiug District. 


22. Monghyy. Ilipn. Middle. Low 

. Tegra Shcikponrali. Secundra. 

Dulhutta Bamr. Bishunpore. Jellalabad. 

Khuruckporc. Gogri. Jummooe. 

Tampere. _ Khagaryah. Bungaon. 


Sheikpoora, 
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This district is bette» than Arrah, Patna, $hagulporc 
and Purneah^but is inferior to Behar and Sarun, and on a 
par with Tirhoot. To the North of the river Ganges it is a 
mass of j heels and small streams, and tho Southern part is 
very rocky, so that the Schools are chiefly confined to a 
breadth of about twenty miles North and South .of the river; 
and as the Southern bank, from the Aid of the district adjoin¬ 
ing Patna, for a long distance, is occupied by invalid sepoy 
Colonies, no Schoofcnow exists in that portion—Burhea tho 
last having been shut* up at tho end of December. The* 
villages being large, and many Kaysths resident in tho district, 

I do not consider the Schools to be as well attended to, or so 
far advanced, as they ought to be. Indeed they are, with two 
exceptions, inferior to what they were four years back. That 
at Sheikpoorah was onfic so prosperous that I proposed 
making it over entiroly to the inhabitants; and, when that 
was found to be impracticable, by the aid of the then Col¬ 
lector, a sum was raised amounting to 200 Rupees a year, to 
allow a salary of 1 ^Rupees monthly to a special Teacher for a 
class in which tho children of the higher families were to be 
taught, and the Government Chatsal was still kept for the pub¬ 
lic generally. Butalthough the wishes of thisclass were in every, 
way gratified, and a -Committee of Management appointed 
from araorfg themselves, If has never equalled expecta¬ 
tions, and the boys learning ig ft are as little advanced in 
their Studies as those in tlje original School. Ntme were able 
to compete for Vcmaculat Scholarships, whilst TeJjra and 
Dulhutta Bazar produced* 16 candidates. 

23. Of the Zemindary Schools those at' Tarapore and 
Jellalabad are paid for by the Rajah of Purneab, and the 
former is thriving, the latter unprosj>erous. Rajah Joy- 
mungul Sing’s School at Jummooee, ifcust be included .amongst 
the bad*ones, and that supported by Mr. Dfar at Bungaon 
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has not yet succeeded, as neither hafe the Government School 
at Secundra Bahadoorgunj. Baboo Benarsi Prasad, the De¬ 
puty Inspector of the Zillah, has met with much opposition, 
instigated by discharged officers formerly in this Zillah, and 
has had to institute a case for defamation against one who 
accused him of taking bribes. If conviction follows, much 
underhand and concealed plotting will be put an end to. 
There are 3,600 square miles in this Zillah. 

24. Bhagulpore. . High. Middle! 1 Low. 

Permeshenpore. Pointee. 

Colgong. Kishengunge. 

Gamaryahat. 

Daryapore. 

Two Schools in this Zillah, Burwari and Gobindpore 
Mundrowli, came to an end during the year, and the last three 
in the above classification are not in a healthy condition. 
Peer Pointee may. again rise under proper management to 
the highest class, but at present it is declining. The popula¬ 
tion in the interior of this District is not composed of classes 
likely to take much trouble in educating their children. To 
the nortli of the river are extensive pasture lands and few 
villages, inhabited chiefly by Gwalas or Herdsmen ; and the 
Southern portion, besides the Damun-i-koh which has not been 
touched, has not been sufficiently worked hitherto. A new 
School has bein founded at Bowsee, and perhaps two or three 
other spots may be found where sufficient Kaysths, shop¬ 
keepers, and ethers' may be congregated together to afford 
material for Schools. 

25. Furneah. High. * Middle. - Low. 

, Kosbeah. Gahooma. 

Arraryah. Ikhtyarpore. 

Saifgunge. Kiuaigunge. 
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It has been already stated that no candidates came up (or 
the Scholarship Examination from the Schoqls of this District. 

I have therefore placed no Schools in the first division as of 
high standing, though Kosbah, Arraryah, and Saifgunge,. 
are of very fair standing, and far superior to any thing 
hitherto existing in the Zillah. The rest are pqor specimens 
of Government Ghatsals, and I iannot anticipate any im¬ 
provement, because teachers even of the lowest class are not 
to be found in thil District, and, owing to its evil reputation, 
those in other parts of the Division dbcline to be transferred 
on any terms. There are only two subordinate officers in 
this District, and both of them have suffered from fover an<f 
ague, whilst the paucity of Schools, and tho little desire for 
learning, do not warrant an increase to the establishment. 
There arc no Zcmindaiy Schools, and no Gooroos have 
presented their boys for examination and reward. 

Subjoined is a Table of the number of Schools visited, and 
distances travelled by tho subordinates in each Zillgh. In 
most cases the diftanccs may appear small; but it must be 
borne in mind that a cursory visit to a School, or anything 
less than a stay of *a whole day, is productive of no good. 
It would have been easy for the officers to have swelled the 
Returns both of Schools visited and distances travelled, had 
any pressure been put updh'them; but, with the exception of 
a few instances, I have not f£ftnd it necessary to object to 
theit lengthened stay ft any Government Or even private 
School. Speaking generally, I hive reason to bd satisfied 
with them as a body, although there are eminent instances of 
want of ability and diligence, just as there ate of the reverse^ 
Their standing and character are much higher than was the 
case some years ago. ( 

26. If education in English Beyond the influence of the 
Courts* is chiefly ’ dependent upon the extension of, and 
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prop in, Vernacular Moo, Is I folly believe it to lx, 
Ibtve so leuon to be dissatisfied with thtf advance is 
Venucular education, considered is it) beamg upon & 
former. I would not k understood to mean tint there luu 
jot been t comtnned movement os the part of the population, 
tier to setup Schools fop themselves, or eves to solicit the 
estabMment of them by Governmest, which would k true 
only of Sarun and possibly Behar; yet where Schools exi#, 
there ki ken s much greater appreciation of their utility. 



Return of Ike the Number of Schools visited, and distances travelled, by Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors, in the 
North-West Districts, during the Year aiding 80 th April 1861. 
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Late Inspector. 
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PRESIDENCY COLLEGE. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL, 

Mr. J. SUTCLIFFE, M. A. 

The Session commenced on the 9th January 1860, and ter¬ 
minated on the 9th December of the same year. In accordance, 
‘ however, with the practice of former years, the statistics of the 
College are carried up to 80th April 1861. 

2. The vacancy caused by Mr. Grapel’s resignation of the Pro¬ 
fessorship of English Literature, was filled up by the appointment 
of Major D. L. Richardson, who discharged the duties of that office 
from 14th April to the end of the Session. Dr. Halleur returned 
■ from the sick leave granted him in the previous Session, and took 
charge of his duties in the month of February. 

8. On the 80th April 1860, the number of students on the 
Rolls was 261; at the same date in 1861 the number was 280. 
The number of out-students in 1860 was a, against 19 in 1861. A 
classification of the students according to fee payments gives the 
following result:— 


, 

Pay. 

|s 

-8^ 

GO 

ij, 

f 

■5 

a 

5 

GOPN 

j 

Free. 

Total. 

General Department, 

,93 

97 

0 

16 


970 

Law Department, . 

* « 

15 

* 1 

51 

3 


1 

Total. 

m 

98 

51 

19 

■ 

280 











Staement showing the number of Students during the lost 4 I ears, (as on the 30 th April.) 
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The following Tabular Statement shows the comparative number 
of students orwthe Rolls of the College on the ijOth April during 
the last 4 years:— 



Grand Total, . >203 } 24 9 236 172 21 j 9 -202 &C7 45 9 261 
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4. From the preceding Statement it appears that the present 
third year class is. nearly twice as large as the corresponding dim 
of last ydhr. This is partly owing to the transfer of a larger 
number of Senior Scholars from the Mofussil Colleges than in 
previous years, but the greater portion of the class consists of 
students promoted from the second year class of this College. It 
seems highly probable that all the classes at the commencement of 
next Session will contain as many students as the present staff of 
the College can properly manage. Indeed tlye first and third year 
classes have already reached a limit beyond which it is impossible 
to go Vrithout forming sub-divisions. The practice of requiring all 

* Senior 'Scholars of the* Mofussil Colleges to proceed to the Presi¬ 
dency should, I think, be permanently sanctioned. The staff 
of those Institutions is fully occupied by the first and second year 
classes, and, without an increase, is inadequate to the teaching of 
third or fourth year classes. In the case of a College so distant from 
Calcutta as that at Dacca, a compulsory transfer of this kind might 
sometimes be productive of inconvenience, but considering the small 
number of students likely to enter upon the course of study pre¬ 
scribed for the higher classes, it is questionable whether an exception 
to the' rule should be made in favor of that College. A restriction 
upon the number of Junior Scholars that are permitted to come to 
the Presidency from the Mofussil is, I think, a desirable measure. 
The pupils of Schools in and around Calcutta’naturally look to 
the Presidency College as the Institution in which they may enter 
upon a College career, and hitherto they'have not been disappoint¬ 
ed ; hut the gradually increasing number of candidates for passing 
the University Entrance Examination! makes it highly probable 
that even in January 1862, the applicants for admission to the 
first year diass will be greater than can be entertained without 
forming a sub-division. 1 haVfe already stated that such a proceed¬ 
ing would require an addition to the College staff. 

5. Hie fees collected duping the year ending 30th April amount 
to 16,084-3-3, against 17,472 last year. 
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6. Hie examination of* the first and third year classes for 
retention of Stiolarships was conducted, as usua^ hy the Professors 
of the College; and there were no forfeitures in the fiird year. 
The result of the examination of the first year class was not so 
favorable in Mathematics as in former years, and there were two 
forfeitures in that class. 

7. A Committee, Appointed by thd JJirector of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, examined the second year class for Senior Scholarships, simul¬ 
taneously with the corresponding classes of the Mdfussil Colleges, 
and the students of this College occupy a prominent position in the 
result. In former years a selection only from the class was allowed 
to appear before the Examiners, but on this occasion the* entire 
/■In.., consisting of 46 students, went up. The following students 
gained marks which entitled them to Scholarships, but as there 
were only eight vacancies for students from the Presidency Collego, 
the last two on the list received Free Tuition Tickets. 

1 Omretolall Paul. 

2 Troylackhonath Mitter. 

3 Dcbenderlall Bose. ’ 

4 Om«rnath Bose, (2nd). 

5 Nobinkisscn Mookerjca. 

6 Obenagh Chunder Ghose. 

7 Poorno Chunder Mitter. 

8 Gresh.Chunder Chowdry. 

9 Kessublall Hfsc. 

10 Mudhusudon Roy. 

8. ^fhe fourth or final class went ftp to the University Examyia • 
lion for the degree of B. A., hnd the fojjojving were passed «— 

1st Division. 

1 • Ahmed All. „ 

2 Prosunno Coomar Bose. 

3 Opendemath Mitter. 

4 Nobin Chunder Dey. 

5 Omritolall Chatterjee. 
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2nd Division. 

1 «Beresser Mitter. 

2 Boycuntnath Paul. 

8 Gopeenath Banerjee. 

4 Gunga Persad Mookerjee. 

5 Jodoonath Mookerjee. 

G Omesh flhunder Sircar. 

7 Bomanath Nundy. 

9. One of the graduates of last year presented himself for the 
• Degrje of M. A., and selected Mathematics as the subject of 

examination. He failed to attain the standard requifed by the 
Begulations, but is preparing himself for another effort in March. 
The first examination for the Degree of B. A. was held in 1858, 
and up to this time thirty-four Native students have graduated in 
Arts. Of these thirty-two have been educated at Government 
Colleges, and two only at Institutions unconnected with the State. 
The Presidency College has sent in twenty-nine of the successful 
candidates, and all those that have been placed in the first Division 
(fourteen in number) are graduates of this College. I mention 
theap facts in order that the erroneous impression which seems to 
prevail in many quarters in England, regarding the comparative 
state of Native education in government and Non-Government 
Institutions, may be corrected. Educational Institutions of every 
denomination have now an opportunity of testing the merits of 
their pupils by a common standard, and the statement so con¬ 
stantly put forth, that the seqular education given in Schools and 
Colleges unconnected with the State is on a par with that gfven in 
Government Institutions, is not corroborated on appeal to the 
records of ^tho'University Examinations in this Presidency. 

10. The examination of first and second year Law students at 
the end of the Session^ to test fitness for promotion, has been dis¬ 
continued. The reason for this is, that the University requires 
only a certificate of attendance'on lectures in a School of Law for 
a prescribed period of years. Thq certificate has no reference to 
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the qualifications of a candidate, and, aa ail who hare attended 
lectures for the full period can claim a certificate, it was deemed 
more satisfactory by the College authorities to consider attendance 
on 75 per cent of the lectures deiirered in a Session, as qualifying 
to proceed to the nexl year’s coarse. Examinations are held, from ' 
time to time, during the Session bythe Professor of Law and Juris¬ 
prudence, but these examinations forlh ^merely a part*of the system 
of instruction, and are attended by no penal consequences, except 
in the case of Scholarship-holders, whose pay is withheld if the 
Professor should cohsider that due progress in the subjects of 
lecture has not been evinced at the examination. * 

11. The final students went up to tho University Examinations, 
for the Degrees of B. L. and L. L, and the following wore 
passed:— 

B. L. 

1 Tara Prosunno Mookerjee. 

2 Soorjeenarain Sing, 

3 Callyca Dass Dutt. 

.4 Romesh Chundcr Slitter. 

5 Ti&ucknath Dutt. 

C Nobin Chpnder Gangooly. 

7 ' Jodusath Chatterjee. 

8 Grish Cliunder Mitter. 

a 

* L. L. 

• • 

1 llem Chunder Bauerjee. 

2 Luckhi Churn Bote. 

3 Khetter Mqliun Gangooly. 

4 Chunder. Cally Ghose. 

5 Nilmadub Sen. 

6 Doorga Mohun Dass. 

7 Gobin Chunder Dass. 

8 Jodoonath Roy.. 

.This mult is most satisfactory, and reflect* credit on* the Pro¬ 
fessors oT the Department. 
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12. The Director of Public Instruction, in a letter, dated 7th 
January 1861, appointed a Committee, consisting ofc the Principal 
and the two Professors of Law “ to re-consider the scheme of 
instruction in the Lawc lasses of the Presidency College, with the 
view of bringing the Collegiate course into harmony with the 
requirements of the University, and securing more thorough effici¬ 
ency in the lecture-room bjr (t carefully-considered and systematic 
arrangement of the courses of Lectures, and a judicious allotment 
of them between the two Professors.” 

18. The Committee submitted a general scheme, in which they 
‘laid down the order in which the subjects of lecture should be 
(taken up, the number of, lectures in each subject, and the days and 
hours when the lectures should be delivered. The Committee’s 
plan subsequently received the sanction of the Director of Public 
Instruction, and it is now in full operation. An outline of the 
plan is subjoined :— 

Subjects of lecture in their order and the number of lectures in each :— 

^1. General Jurisprudence or Principles of . 

Juridical Science, including an Histori- 
• cal review and analysis of the Roman 

Civil Law and Jurisprudence* ... !.. 45 Lectures. 


2. , English Law of Property, Real and 



Personal, . .. ... •... 

45 

do. 

3. English Law of Contract* .. 

4. English Law of Personal Rights and Ac¬ 

24 

do. 

tionable Wrongs,'* ... ( .. 

12 

dr- 

5, Law of Evidence,., '... 

16 

do. 

6. English Civil Pleading and Procedure,... 

15 

do. 

7. ifhe Penal Code and Criminal Procedure^ 

8. Lows of Land in the Mofussil, .■ 

25 

\ 

do. 

9. Hindu Law, ... ... ... ... ... ... | 

t 


10. Mahomcdaa Law,. 

11. * General doctrines of the MofussH Courts | 

>36 

k 

do. 

and Mofussil Procedure;,.. .... 

) 
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12. Miscellaneous. 'Under this Head are") 
comprised: , 

1. Doctrines of the English Courts of 

Equity, • •• ••• • •• ••• ••• 

2. Questions of conflict of Law and of 

Private International Law, ... ... 

3. Review of Entire Course,* ... ... 


W4 do. 


Allotment of subjects between the two Professor?. 

The following subjects are taken exclusively by the Professor of 
Law and Jurisprudence, vit .— 


1. General Jurisprudence. 

2. Laws of Land in the Mofussil. 

3. Hindu Law. 

4. Muhomedan Law. 

5. General .Doctrines of Mofussil Courts and Mo* 

fussil Procedure. 

6. Miscellaneous. 


The remaining subjects arc apportioned between the PjgJcssor 
and Assistant Professor, as per programme published at the com* 
mencement of each Session, and the Professor examines each 
class after completion of a course of Lectures to that class by the 
Assistant Professor. Students who enter for the Degree of 
L. L. do not attend the Lectures in General Jurisprudence and tho‘ 
English Laws of Property, instead of which they attend a special 
course, viz. three or four introductory or Jurisprudence Lectures, 
and twenty-five on the English Lai#s of Property. ,In the remain¬ 
ing ten subjects the L. L. students are classed with the B. L. 
students. 

14. The Committee likewise drew up a programme of Lectures, 
embracing the entire course and period of study, and showing the 
days and hours when the several Lectures shall be delivered. 

15. The following is an extract from «hc Report which the 

Committee submitted to the Director of Public Instruction when 

« 

forwardlhg their scheme. 
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“ It will be seen that the general scheAe leaves the apportionment 
of Lectures on English Law subjects to be settled at£he commence¬ 
ment of each Session. The Professor prefers this arrangement so long 
as the Assistant Professor is an English Lawyer. Were a Mofussil 
Pleader an Assistant in the Department, Mofussil Law might bo 
dealt with in the same manner. 

“ The Committee agree that, whilst the responsibility and supervi¬ 
sion of the ontiro Course remain with the Professor of Law and 
Jurisprudence, a permanent allotment of any portion of Lectures to 
the Assistant Professor of Law is not advisablo. If it be desired 
% (as might perhaps be inferred from tho terms of your letter) that 
Mr. Bbulnois’ Office be distinct from, instead of being attached to, and 
•in aid of that hold by Mr. Montriou, then, of course, each should 
have his distinct rango of subjects, in respect of which each would be 
separately responsible. Mr. Montriou sees no objection to this course 
being taken, aud Mr. Boulnois being styled Junior Professor of Law. 

“ As to tho hours of Lectures, these aro of courso subject to some 
modification, and generally we would observe that, in so very compre¬ 
hensive and yet divided a subject as tho University Law Course, it is 
not undesirable that some discretion bo vested in the College autho¬ 
rities #s to tho sub-divisions as well as tho order of tiro several heads 
—by which wo mean, that no general programme be rigidly and 
literaily unalterable. At each of the separate periods marked in tho 
Table of Lectures, a detailed programme rpight be given for that 
period. 

“ The books specified by tho University Syndicate as standards for 
tho L. L. Degree will, as you direct, guide the treatment of the subjects 
of Lecture, as far as practicable and consistent with the interests of the 
students attending the three years’ course, to qualify for the Degree 
of B.' L. We understand, however, the reference to those txxks by 
tho Syndicate rather to indicate the standard and test of examination, 
than ns limiting tho range or sources of instruction. 

“ The Syndicate have not specified any particular bopka as standards 

for the B. L. Degree. Mr. Morflriou’s official communications (copies 

of which have been forwarded to tho Registrar) detail the course of 

instruction and the authorities used in the lecturcrooms. 

• « 

** You +ill observe that, with the exception of one subject, tho 
English Laws of property, our present schetge classes entering L. L. 
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student* with the B. L students of the second year. We*believ« this 
to be the mos| practical and effective mode of providing for the 
requirements of the new Degree. 

“ In practice, We have reason to think that the two years' course will 
not be selected by any student of the Law Department of this College; . 
the few who may enter as L. L. students do so, we have reason to be¬ 
lieve, in order to escape 'the B. A. test, and not with }he expectation 
of being able to pass any University Bxamination in Law after two 
years’ study. 

“ The Entrances in the Law Department this Session are 54, of 
whom 2 are Out-sthdonts, and 8 are entered as L. L. Students. 

* \ a 

Originally only one of the three was so entered; the other two were 
transferred at their own request after having attended t |}0 Juris¬ 
prudence Class for six weeks.” 

16. Many valuable additions have been made to the Library 
during the Session, consisting of standard works on Law and General 
Literature and Science. The Law Library is at present incomplete 
even as a Reference Library, and the available funds are insufficient 
to provide at once for the purchase of the more expensive kind of 
Law works. t It is satisfactory to ndte, however, that students arc 
now beginning to purchase for themselves such works as Stephens 
Commentaries, Brooms’ Commentaries, Best on Evidence, &c. 

17. The superintendence of the Hindu School and the Coloo- 

Hinduand Colootol- a Sc cs td in tho 

l&h Branch Schools. Principal of this College; and as the 
practice of printing detailed Jleporta of such Institutions is to he 
discontinued, I submit a brief statement of the present position 
of these Schools. 

• • 

18. With the exception of the 2nd class in the Ilitjdu School 

and the 3rd class in the folootollah School, all the classes in both 
Schools passed a satisfactory examination. 

19. In the’ Hindu School the high schooling fee (Rupees 7 a 
month) had for some time caused a gradual falling off in tho 
number on the Rolls, and a reduction to»Rupees 5 a month took 
place from 1st July last. The consequence has been, rfn increased 
number of admissions, though not to the extent that was anticipated. 
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The number on the Rolls on the 30th April 18G1 was 353, against 

809 on the same date of the previous year. The jncome of the 
* 

School (from all sources) has been Rupees 21,081, against Rupees 
27,857 of the preceding year; and the expenditure has been Rupees 
20,112, leaving a balance in favor of the School of Rupees 9G9. 
The School is therefore still a self-supporting one, and it afford-, 
moreover, a frbe education (o'36 boys from the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in the Mofussil. 

20. The schooling fee of the Colootollah School was also re¬ 
duced from Rupees 5 to Rupees 4 a month from the 1st July last, 
’"and tliere has been consequently a large increase in the number on 
^he Rolls, There wcre.,408 boys on the Rolls on the 30th Apiil 
1801, against 365 of the previous year. Indeed, the monthly 
collection of fees at the reduced rate are now in excess of v hat they 
were under the higher rate. The schooling fees collected during 
the year amount to Rupees 18,729, the total expenditure to Rupees 
15,177-13-10, leaving a surplus of Rupees 3,551-2-2 Theieaie 
also 29 boys from the Anglo-Vernacular Schools in the Mofussil 
who receive a free education. The position of this School is in 
every respect a most satisfactory one. 



COLLEGE OF MAHOMED MOHSIN AT HOOOHLY. 

from the report of tiie principal, 

Mb. R. THWAYTES, B. A. 


College Department.— The amount of fees receivable at the 
end of April 1860 wns Rupees §6, and at the 
Tuition fees* end of the session \mdcr review Rupees 100 


per mensem. 

At the end of April 1861 there were 61 students on the Rolls: 

Number of 8tu- at tllt! sa,ne time last> V 0 ™ tlicr0 were oul Y • 
dents. 29. This great increase is attributable part¬ 

ly to the liberality with which Scholarships*were distributed after* 
the last Entrance Examination, and also to the institution of the 
1st Arts University examination, which has given a fresh stimu¬ 
lus to Mofussil students, who had hitherto been content to attain 
the standard of the Entrance Examination. 


Senior Scholar¬ 
ship Examination. 

Sreekunt Mulkck. 
Bhibchumler l)ey. • 
Kalleeproaouo Moo- 
keijee. 

Trnyluckbanauth Mil¬ 
ter. 


Ten out of thirteen pupils who formed 
the 2nd year class, competed for Senior 
Scholarships, and four, noted tho 
margin, were successful. These four have 
since been transferred to the Presidency 
College to compete for the B. A. course. 


The 1st Year Class was examined by the Officers of the. 
1st Year Claaa— ’ College, and the students acquitted them- 
Bo. of boys, 17. solve# Satisfactorily in all subjects except 


1. Kanielall Mookerjee. 

2. K^ettermohun Sem. 

3. Radhabullub Paul. 

4. Tmcowry Neogee. 

8. Ramlall Banerjee. 


History, '{hose named in the margin 
were recommended to retain their Junior 
Scholarships for another Session.* Bhoo- 
beftdro Narain Nundy forfeited his Junior 


Scholarship for .being 

1. Bhoobun Mohan 
Neogee. 

2. GrishchunderMitter. 

3. Kadareuur Butt. 

4. Proaono Coo mar 
Bauerjee. 

8. Buuodoy al Banerjee. 


absent from the examination. 

Seven students of this went into the 
last Entrance Examination. 

Those named in the margin were 
_ successful. 
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Collegiate School. — * *' * * The number 

of pupils on the Rolls at the end of April 
pj*s! Unber of fc 11 ' 1861 was 894, April 1860, 361, showing 

an increase of 33. The number of 
Mahomedan students during the Session under review has been 
increased by 7. About one-ninth of the pupils in this department 
are Mahometans, a proportion which would, it is believed, be 
found greater than that of Mahomedans to Hindoos in the vicinity 
of the College, taking those of either class who are in a position to 
give their children a liberal education. Since the amalgamation of 
* the Persian with the General Department, the Mahomedan students 
^have increased by thirteen—all these having to pay a tuition fee 
of one Rupee per mensem, and provide themselves with text books. 
It is evident from this that the Mahomedans no longer undervalue 
an English education, as they have had the reputation of doing. 
It will further be found on a reference to the prize list that the 
Mahomedan boys are in no way inferior to the Hindoos in their 
acquirements. 


Atjhe end of April 1861,'the amount of schooling receivable 
Tuition form. monthly was Rupees 931, and at the end of 
April 1860 Rupees 904. On a reference to 


the Abstract Statement of schooling fees accompanying this report 
it will be found that the aggregate amount of fees for College and 
School in 1860 exceeds that in 1861. This discrepancy is owing to 
a decrease of pupils about the middle of the Session under review. 


Examinations. 

Fifteen pupils of the 9th Year, and seventeen pupils of the 8th 
* Entrance Examina- Year Class, Section A, were examined iu 
boy*!*/ditto,. the CoUe « e HaU for entrance into the 
A, J8 ; Average Age, University, of whom nineteen were suc¬ 
cessful, nine obtaining Junior Scholarships. 


Library. 


During the Session 184 volumes liavo 
been added rto tije Library. Tne total 
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number of volumes now On the shelves is 4,610. The books 
are generally ip good condition, the circulation was— 

Among the Officers of the College, 586 volume* 

Students, College Department. 642 „ 

Ditto, Collegiate School, .146 i, 

Teachers, Hooghly Branch School, 10 „ 

Gentlemen unconnected with the 

College . ®1® »» 

1,699 „ 

besides a great number of books daily taken out for reference* 
both by teachers and students. m , # 

Tlie Library is in excellent working condition, and it is ably 
superintended by Mr. Vogel, the preseut Librarian. 

The conduct of Masters and Pundits 

Conduct of Maa- has.becn 5UC h as to give entire satisfac- 
tera. 

tion. 

ARABIC DEPARTMENT. 


There being no students, this class was closed on 1st Novomber 
• 1860, and the Drawing Master, Mirza Mo- 
Drawing Class. barftk AU( was consequently thrown out 

of emplqy, having been more than 24 years in the service. He was 
recommended for a pension., in reply to his application Govern¬ 
ment said, “that the s4rvices of this individual ought to be 
employed in some other way, as he is not incapacitated for father 
active service, and therefore not entitled under the .Rules to 
Superannuation Pension." * After the Drawing Ojas, was closed, 
and previous to his applying for a pension, Mobaiftk Ah was . 
employed, as a temporary measure,'to teach Persrn m the Colle¬ 
gia* School; but be showed great inaptitude and unwdbngne** 

in this capacity till his application for a pension wa, refused *nd 

the Director offered him the option of teaching Persian or 
struck off the establishment.' The Moulvee quickly accepted the 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL, 

Mr. W« BRENNAND. 

• 

Dobing the year few events have occurred needing particular 
mention in a Report. The College building, which for upwards of 
two years and a half had been in the occupation of the Military 
authorities, was restored to its original use on the 9 th March 1861. 
The classes are all again *>n one building, and the inconveniences so 
long felt, on account of tho difficulty of keeping up an efficient 
supervision over them, and from unsuitable accommodation, have 
been removed. 

At the beginning of the past Session,'the students who had been 
successful in obtaining senior Scholarships at the preceding exami¬ 
nations applied to be transferred to the Civil Engineering and 
Presidgiry Colleges ; and as the other three College i classes were 
more than the diminished staff could give sufficient attention to, 
it was not considered necessary to keep up the 3rd year class during 
that Session. A similar application having been made by the 
students y 1 * 0 were successful at the last senior Scholarship 
examinations, it was again deemed unadvisable to form a 3rd 
year class. 

Although thero are fewer classes in thq College than in former 
years, there are .more students, the number having increased from 
61 to 76., The same remark is not applicable to the Collegiate 
School, tho number qf which has diminished from 267 to 246. 
This is owing to the facilities offered for obtaining cheaper 
'elementary instruction in the .numerous schools that have been 
recently established in the surrounding districts. The total num¬ 
ber in the two departments has, however, been increased by about 
four. 
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The examination of the first year class was conducted, os usual, 

* by the Officers of the College, and 19 out 

Examinations. ^ 20 of the Junior Scholars acquitted 

themselves so as to be permitted to retain their Scholarships. 

At the entrance examination, out of 88 candidates of the Colle¬ 
giate School, 27 succeeded in passing in the second jjrade, and one 
in the first grade. 

The annual examination of the classes of the School comracnoed 
on the 19th of November, and continued till the 1st of December. 


The examination of the second class .was conducted by Mr. ( 
Bronnand in History and Mathematics; by 
Mr. Tydd in English and Bengali; and iw 


Second Class. 


Geography. 

Mr. Tydd states,—“ The examination passed by this class in 
literature was in general good; all, with tho exception of six 
boys, may be promoted to the first class next year. In their 
Vernacular studies the boys passed a good examination; tho 
Pundit has spared no pains to bring on tho boys welL" 

The examination passed by the boys in History and Mathematics 
was satisfactory, and*in Geography they acquitted themselves in a 
creditable manner. 
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former alternative, and has since satisfactorily discharged his 
duties as 4th Persian teacher. 

Examinations. 

Two out of three students tomprising the 1st class competed 
for Senior Scholarships, and ten of the 
amhua^^^ 3rd classes for Junior Scholarships. 

Thly were examined in questions set by 
Captain St, George, Principal of'the Calcutta Madrissa, on whose 
recommendation 1 Senior and 2 Junior Scholarships have been 
.awarded. 

* ♦ * » 

The Library contains 8,871 volumes : 96 of these have been 

Arabic Library circulated amongst the Moulvees and stu* 
dents. The books are in a good state. 

During the past years the floors were covered with a coating 

College Building. of , aspbalt; thevork was not weU done 

owing to the carelessness of the native 

superintendent. The asphalt ,having been laid in some places on a 

fesd foundation, is already giving way. The last tWo quadrennial 

repairs of the building have been very badly executed, and it is to 

be hoped that the repairs at present under consideration will be 

placed under more efficient superintendent 



HOOGHLY BRANCH SCHOOL 


Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, 9th your c!mj.— 
Number of boys, 9; arer- 
ageage, 16, 


Examinations, 

The whole of this class, nine in nnmber, 
were candidate! for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, eight of whom succeeded, four ob¬ 
taining Junior Scholarships. 


* • 


School Library. 


The number of volumes on the shelves on the 1st May 1860 was 
465. To these hafe been added during the* 
year 63 volumes, and 2 volumes which 
had been taken out a long time previously, and counted as lost 
were recovered. The circulation among the Masters and students 
was 113. The books are generally in good condition. 

The building and compound wall are in a shameful state of 
8tate of the Build- dilapidation, .considering that they under- 
In** • went the regular repairs, and it*ftflects 

much discredit on those by whom these repairs were conducted. 
The floors of the school-room are completely broken up; the roof 
leaks like asieve,and tHb small outer building adjoining the school- 
house is considered to be in such a dangerous state that the classes 
which used to assemble in it have been removed to the principal 
building at considerable incdnVenience. It is to be hoped that 
future repairs will be placfcd under ^nore efficient superintendence, 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL, 

Mr. it. “SMITH, M. A. 

Thb Schooling fees, with the addition of fines, collected in the 
past Session of 1860-61, amounts to Rupees 

Schooling Fees. .^ 77945 . 0 , against Rupees 8,*63-3-0 of 

the previous year, exhibiting a small increase of Rupees 216-12-0. 
’ The number of students on the Rolls falls rather below that of 

Number of Stu- the P rccedin 8 y ear > bein 8 > on the 30th April 
dents. of the present year, 813, and 324 on the 

80th April 1860. This result appears attributable to two causes, 
one of which was temporary and exceptional, the other likely to be 
permanent in its operation and influence on the Returns of future 
years. At the commencement of the year* the numbers were 
gradifaffy increasing, notwithstanding the unprecedented increase 
of. the previous year, and continued to do so until the beginning 
of the cold weather, when a rumour reached the Station, and obtained 
circulation and credence, that, on the recommendation of the Civil 
Finance Commission, the Government were prepared to close the 
College. The immediate consequence of this naturally was, that 
many residents and others, who were about to place their children 
here, abstained from entering i them, thinking it would only entail 
trouble upon themselves, and loss of time on their boys as will as 
themselVes, were they to place them in an Institution which was to 
exist only a few' short weeks. All alarm on this account has, however, 
now happify passed away. But the other cause of the diminution 
of the numbers enrolled, as a\>ove intimated, is not of so transient 
a nature. It is to be found in a circumstance which, looking at 
the prospects of education generally, can hardly be viewed with 


* The Financial year. 
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regret I allude to the rapifl growth of Schools in this district and 
Station in particular, where sound instruction may be hod at a 
very trifling expense, and education is now carried sufficiently 
high to enable the most successful to obtain entrance into the 
University, and even a share of its rewards in the shape of Junior 
Scholarships. 

The subjoined list exhibits the flames of those students who 
Employment of have q ,littod ^ hu College during the year, 
Ex-Pupils. and obtained employments as noted: 

Prosuni^o Chunder Gangooley, late 2ijd year student, has been 
appointed Head Muster of Bokooleoh School—salary Rupees 40. 

Ombica Churn Banerjoe, late 2nd year student, has been Appoint-* 
ed 2nd teacher of Doorgapore Aided School, on a salary of 
Rupees 25. 

Greesh Chunder Roy, 2nd year student, has been appointed 
Writer to Assessor under' Income Tax, at Buncooroh,—salary 
unknown. 

Sohsodhur Bhadoory, late 1st year student, has been appointed 
5th Teacher oj the Malta Raja’s School at Jamo Kandce, on# salary 
of Rupees 25. 

Wooracs Chunder Buxy, late 1st year student, has been appointed 
2nd Teacher of Mcherpjire Aided School,—salary Rupees 20. 

Kedar Nauth Turrufdar, late 1st year student, has been^appointed 
Barrack Master’s Writer at Meerut,—salary Rupees 20. 

Nobin Chunder Mulhck, lsj Class, 1st Section, Collegiate School, 
has been appointed Waiter at Nundunporo Factory,—salary 
Rupees 20. * 

Nobin Chunder Banerjee, 1st Class, 2nd Section, Collegiate 
School, has been appointed a Teacher in the Anglo-Vernacular 
School of Kiahnaghur, salary Rupees 10. 

• • • • * 

There were 7 candidates from this College at the Senior Scholar- 

_ ship Exdmination, which w4s conducted 

Examination. ' . „ 

. simultaneously at all the Government 

Colleges, and to 8 of these Scholarships have since been awarded. 

w 
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The examination of the 1st year students, consisting of 15 boys, 
was conducted by C. Hobhouse, Esq., c. 8 ., in History; in 
Mathematics by W. J. Herschel, Esq., o. s; in Literature by A. M. 
Macgregor, Esq., C. 8., and by the Maha Baja of Nuddea in the 
Vernacular. Their remarks are appended. 

History.— “ Four of the students have failed to obtain the requisite 
number of SO marks. The reet*have passed what I consider to bo a good 
examination, showing in the majority of their answers an accuracy of Histori¬ 
cal knowledge, and of spelling, and generally an absence of attempts at fine 
writing, which is very creditable to them, and still fcore so, if you will allow 
me to say so, to the College Authorities. 

Mathematics.—“ Lnckhi Narain Dass,” the Examiner remarks, “ is 
•/kcUe Prhictpt, and has shown considerable aptitude and steadiness of purpose 
in his papers. He is quite fit for a higher Class. 

“ The papers generally have been satisfactorily answered, though evidently 
a little too hard for the majority. I must, however, remark that the hand 
writing in the whole of them is very ill forrped, and with one or two excep¬ 
tions the papers show a careless and almost slovenly habit of working. 

“ For boys who wish to put their education to use afterwards in practical 
life, this is such a very grave fault, that, 1 am sure, you will not think it out 
of placq^n me to notice it so seribusly." 

English Literature.—The Examiner observes,—“ 1 have examined 
the first year students in their course of English Literature. 

“The four boys who were first in each paper on this subject are to be 
noticed for accuracy of thought and accuracy of practice. 

"They understood the questions. They stuck to the.qucstions, and they 
spelt their answers correctly. 

“In these points the rest were deficiept. 

11 Will you permit me to suggest, that tfio range of subjects to be traversed 
in one year is very wide, and that .thus the youthful mind may become too 
apt ts form slovdnly habits in distinguishing between quantity and quality. 

“In respect to gqnqral acquaintance with their subjects, the results are 
much more satisfactory.. 

“ Especially most of the lads show a familiarity with the wholesome litera¬ 
ture of Queen Anne’s time, which would be creditable' to many English 
youths.” 

Vernaoul&r Literature.— The Examiner observes,—" The exami¬ 
nation of thitclass in Bengali waa conducted by me: their translation 
from English to Bengali was creditable, and that from Bengali to English 
waa fair. They algo passed a good exaaiioation in ‘ Mahabha/atha. ’ On 
the whole, I consider the examination very .satisfactory.” 
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Colpbgiatk School. 

The examination of the School classes, emitting the first, 
commenced on the 22nd November, and ended on the 8th Decem¬ 
ber. It was conducted by the Principal, with the assistance of the 
Head, Second, and Third Masters, and the Maha Raja of Nuddea, 
who, as in the preoedutg year, kindly offered his services. 

The first class, as usual, furnished thfl candidates for the Univer¬ 
sity Entrance Examination; and out of 37, wfyo were present, 
(4 being absent from»sickness,) 18 were successful, 4 being placed 
in the First Division, and 14 in the Second. This result compares 
well with the previous year, when, out of 27 candidates, 2 gained 
admission into the First, and 9 into The Second Division o# 
successful candidates. 


2nd Class Collegia™ ScnooL. 


English Literature.—The Principal, who examined in this 


STUDIES. 


TlUtory and *Geography —Marshman’t 
Brief Survey, Part f. Stewart's Geogra¬ 
phy and Map Drawing, Europe, Alia, 
Africa, and America, generally, alto 
all the countries of Asia, except China 
and Chinese Tartarv, ai will as Denmark, 
Belgium, and Holland in Europe, in 
detail. 

English Literature. —Roger’s Pleasures 
of Memory, Part 1 and 11. De Quincy’s 
Revolt of the Tartars. HelptVEtsays, 
written daring the intervals of business, 
(Selected portions.) Craik's Pursuit af 
Knowledge under Difficulties. ^Selected 
portions.) 

Lennie'i Grammar. —The whoW Mathe¬ 
matics. The whole of Hind's Arith¬ 
metic. Algebra, as far as Simple Equa¬ 
tions, containingone unknown quantity. 
Euclid, Books I and H, with easy deduc¬ 
tions. 


Bengali.— Bajhyabostoo, from p, V to 
100. The Upocromonica, the whole,* ex¬ 
cept from j>. 76 to 103. • 

Translation*. —From English into Ben¬ 
gali, and* rice vend. 


subject, reports:— 

“ Considering the charac¬ 
ters of the books wllich this 
class studied, the Examiner 
tion it-passed in literature 
may be considered satisfac¬ 
tory. Out of 2fM)oys who 
were present, 11 obtained 
half the full number of 
marks allowed and upwards. 
The clan altogether contains 
32 boys, 2 being absent, 
and I on leave. ” 

Hi*tor£.—Th*e Principal # 
reports:— 

“The class appearto have 
stuped their History well; 
and the Examination in 
general pA>ved very satis- 
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factory; IS boys out of 29 gained $ ffdl marks and upwards; and 
as many as 12, not less than §rd of the highest number allowed." 

Mathe ma tics. —Mr. Masters, the Head Master, who examined 
in this subject, remarks 

“ Among the candidates of this class 29 acquitted themselves 
well in Arithmetic, 21 tolerably well in Algebra, and 24 remark¬ 
ably well in Geometry. 

“ I must observe that the generality of the class is deficient in 
Square Eoot and Recurring Decimals, but expert in Proportion 
Simple and Compound Interest, and Discount.'’ 

Geography and Grammar.—Examiner, Mr. Beatson:— 

“ Thq class was exaiqiped in Grammar and Geography by me. 

“ In the former subject they did poorly; in the latter, one-luilf 
did well, the rest very badly. 

“ In both subjects they can give the definitions of the Books. 
They want the text to be well explained to them in the former, 
and in the latter they require a greater familiarity with the Maps" 

Bengali.—Examiner, the Maha Raja 

“The, boys of this class passed a very good examination in 
reading, explanation, and grammar. Th«r translation from 
Bengali to English was also fair." 

* » * * • • • 


During tho past year, books to the value of Rupees 943-12-9 
The Library have been added to the existing stock, which 

now consifts of 3,082 volumes (besides 
882 Pamphlets), of the original value of Rupees 13,000-1-3. Being 
very freely us^d, a certain proportion of the books is constantly 
in need of repair, but with the assistance of the book-binder the 
Whole collection is Jcept ln g°°d preservation. No instances of 
wanton destruction, or even careless treatment of the books, has 
been brought to my notioe. On the contrary, the aid that the 
student may, and does, derive from recourse to so copious a store of 
varied knowledge, is so great arid so manifest, that tho Library 
appears ta bo held in high estimation, and its contents duly cared 
for. As a reading room, it is also. iuucl\ frequented, both by 
masters and pupils. 
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Owing to the attention bestowed on them by the IlWtd Master, 
a the Philosophical Instruments are in a 

The Ph iloaophi- better condition now than they were at 
the beguming of last year. Those portions 
that have been in a broken or defective state are being repaired 
and rendered serviceable; and deficiencies are supplied as oppor¬ 
tunities offer. The Geological specRngns, about 8<fo in number, 
were sent down last year to the Geologioal Museum in Calcutta, 
where they were properly arranged and re-numbered by the Officers 

of that Institution; and the Director of Publio Instruction has added 

* • 
to tho Instruments on excellent Microscope of great power, and of 

the newest construction: it is one of Smith and Beck’s Educations* 
Microscopes, with appurtenance# 

Tho apparatus requires glass cases more spaoious and uniform in 
site and construction than their present almirahs; the Geological 
specimens in particular, which arc lost to observation in a small box. 
The building 1ms maintained its noble appearance externally 
with but little deterioration, and that 
chieily in th*o discoloration of the lower 
part, which assumes an more sombre hue after each rainy season. 
A little paint, however, might be judiciously expended upon part 
of the wood-work, and # the iron balustrades of tho verandahs. In¬ 
ternally, in several parts, the flooring is deeply worn, agd some of 
the doors of tho olass^rooms damaged either by warping and split¬ 
ting, or by the ravages of tht^ yrhite ant. Tho bulk of’the furni¬ 
ture is becoming very pld, and in need of frequent repuir, but 
continues to serve its purpose. 

The Masters, as a body,* have devoted themselves to g diligent 
Conduct of tho performance of their, dutio^ and their labors 
Masters. generally have been attended with success. 

There is no reason for supposing that the College has declined ‘ 
in popularity during the past year, or that 
CHUT* 011 °* K ‘ ll ° it has been less serious or less efficient in 
contributing to the great * work of 
education in this country. 


Tho Building. 
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MASTER, Mb. R. L. MARTIN, m. a. 


Schooling fees. 


A further step towards increasing the income of the College 
from Schooling fees has been made during 
the past year. In addition to two Rupees 
monthly .having been required from all newly-admitted students to 
the School Department during the Session, two Rupees was also 
demanded from all those who obtained promotion from each class 
to a higher class, on the occasion of the recent promotion in 
January last: the consequence has been, that the amount of 
Schooling fees, fines, &c., collected during the last three months, 
has averaged Rupees 427; and as there can be no reason to expect 
a diminution in the amount collected during the year now com¬ 
mencing, the Committee confidently expect tl;pt the coming year 
will see a collection of upwards of Rupees 5,000, which will be 
an increaso of about Rupees 2,000 over the amount collected 
during the financed years 1855-56, 1856-57, and 1857-58. 

The collections during the last year have amounted to 
Rupees 4,214-0*2, against Rupees 4,249-11-0 in the preceding year; 
showing a very small falling off of Rupees 85-9-0. 

The Committee have to regret that there has again been a 
small falling off in the number of students 
during the past Session, the numbers on 
the Rolls on the 30th April being 235, 
c against 250 on the same day last year. The Daily Attendance 
Register shows that a reaction appears to have set in since the 
commencement of the present academical year, when the number on 
the Rolls stood at its minimum, m., 210. It therefore appears that 
the incresse madq in January in the; rate of Schooling ..fee has 


Number of Stu¬ 
dents. 
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operated very slightly uponHhe numbers; and the fact of so many 
additional admissions having taken place appears to show that 
the parents of the rising generation have got over their objection 
to paying the two Rupee rate instead of the one Rupee rate, which 
previously existed. 

The College Department shows an increase in its numbers, the 
numbers being 16, against 11 hist ^raar; but as t^ie first years 
students number thirletn instead of two, ns they did then, there is 
every reason to expect that the end of the present year will see a 
decided increase in this the most important Department of the^ 
College. 

At the late public Examinations three •students of tho College 
obtained Senior Scholarships of "twenty Rupees a month, for two 
Sessions; one of them obtaining more marks than any of the 
candidates from the other Mofussil Colleges. Hix students also 


passed the University Entrance Examination successfully, one of 
them obtaining a Scholarship of eight Rupees for two Sessions. 

The Library has been increased during the last year by the 
, addition of lfooks to tho value oi Rupees 

Library. * 1,047-13-0; it now consists of 1,106 works 


in 1,565 volumes. It continues to be of the greatest advantage 
to both masters and students, by whom it is most extensively used. 
The arrival o£ the Barometer, reported missing in hurt year’s 
, Report, has been announced; but unfor- 
Philosophical tungjely it is said to have been very much 

Instruments. damaged in its transit from Ixmdon to 

Calcutta. It has not, however, as yet reached tjie College, and 
therefore the Committee are unable to report upon the ynount of 
damage ‘which the instrument has actually received. The other 
instruments are, for the most part, in good order. • 

Special Prises. —The Committee have much pleasure m* 
Rajah Prosnnno Narain Deb announcing the receipt of the 

Bahadoor, ... .. K »- “ donation* entered in the margin, 

Ranee Surnno Moye, ... »» 


# The I»*trunwnt i* <le*U©j«l 
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Rajah Ktarflee Chand Babn- 


1 


door, •. 

jDower Doorganath Hoy, .. „ 

lUiah Nurrendro Naratn Hoy, 

Baboo Raj Kiahen Hoy. 

„ Poolin fieharee Sheet, ... „ 

„ Bishumbhur Shen,. „ 

„ Ramaoonder 8hen,. „ 

,, Sreeah Chunder Biddiarutno, 
l)ewan Qangadaas Hoy, .. „ 
Baboo Ham Lai I Chowdry, H 

„ Ham Dun* Shen. „ 

„ Prem Lall Chowdry, ... „ 

„ Kalla Chand Bose,. v 

„ Gobind Pershad Shen, ... „ 
,, Greeah Chunder Bose, ... „ 
• Moulvle Dean Mahomed, ...' „ 

Baboo Sreekant Hoy. „ 

„ Shams Chorn Bhutto, „ 
„ Protap Chunder Singh, ... „ 
„ Umbica Churn Gangooli, „ 

„ Haj Kiahen Shen, .. 

„ Kali l)aaa Panlit. „ 

„ Nobo Coomar Bhutto, ... „ 

„ Dinonath Gangooli, ... „ 

„ Boykoont Nath Nag, ... „ 

„ Hera Lall Goopta,. „ 

„ Brojo Lall Chowdry, ... „ 
„ Ebhan Chunder Hoy, ... „ 
„ Gobind Chunder Chowdry, „ 
„ GobimlrKant Biddyabhooaun, 
„ Biato Churn Nuntly, .. , 

„ Kedarnuth Mahnta, ..J , 

„ Haj Hajoahur Bhuttacharjev, 
„ Ramjcebun Bhuttachargoe, , 
„ A friend,. 


Ha. 25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
15 
11 
10 
» 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
5 

5 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Total, Ha. 448 


for flie purpose of distributing 
Special Prizes to Jhe students of 
the College and Collegiate School 
From this source handsome Prizes 
have been awarded to the moat 
meritorious students in English 
and Bengali Essay writing, in Eng¬ 
lish Literature, in History, in Ma¬ 
thematics, and in Map Drawing; 

I 

and the Government sum of Ru¬ 
pees 150 for general proficiency in 
the School Department, was in¬ 
creased by the sum of Rupees 158. 
The Committee believe that this is 
the best proof that can be pointed 
to, of'the interest which is taken 
by the Native gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood in the welfare of 
the College. , 

<* 

The distribution of Prizes for 
the academical year 1860 took 
place on i3th February 1861. 


College Building _During the past Session the selection of a 

site for the new building was kept id agitation for many months, 
and after the original site at the Royla GliAt had been again reverted 
to and sanctioned, just as the Executive Engineer was abofct to 
oommeneb operations, he was ordered-to desist until it was decided 
upon what status the College was to be placed. The Committee 
sincerely hope to see the building soon in course of erection. The 
amount collected for its erection, together with the accumulated 
interest thereon, amounts now to about Rupees 37,000. 

College.Examinations. —As the 2nd year students were 
examined by the Board of Examiners for Senior Scholarship, this 
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ciau was not subjected to a'CoUege Examination. The* Committee 
bare already had reason to allude to the satisfactory result of this 
public Examination. 

The first year students were examined in Literature by Surgeon 
Major Guise; in Mathematics by Lieutenant Tarlcton (Royal Artil- 
lory), in History by the Second Master, and in the Vernacular by 
the Court Pundit of the Moorshedabad Circle. They*were reported 
to hare passed a satisfactory examination, and were all allowed to 
retain their Scholarships for a second Session. 

The Annual Examination of the Collegiate School commenced 
on 19th November, and terminated on* 

EMmination. Ch ° 01 the 6th Dec€mb V. It was conducted b* 
the Head, Second, Fourth, and Fifth Mas¬ 
ters, Pundit Gobindkant Biddyabhoosun of the Moorshodabad 
Circle, and the Head Pundit of the College. 

18 Boys, arerage age i6'years, instructed by Baboo Kristochun- 


Second Class. 


der Roy, and examined by Mr. Martin, 
Baboo Ishunchundra Boncrjee, and Baboo 


llurrce Doss yhose. 


STUDIES. 



Poetry .—“The Deserted Village" of Goldsmith, 
and the “ Elegy" and “ Eton College" of Gray. 

* Prose. —Rassclaa,—the first sixteen chapters. 
History .—The History of Greece to Alexander, 
as conWiiled in Marshman’s Book, Part I; 
Murrly’s India from the early Mahomedan 
Invasion to Baber. * , 

Geography .—A general knowledge of fiuropo 
and Asia. , 

Mathematics.— Arithmetic, Simple and Compound 
Proportion, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, 
Square and Cubic Roots, and Simple Interest. 
Algebra, as Gar as Sqtiare Roo^ 

Geometry .—30 Propositions of Book L 


x 
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( Shama Charan's Grammar, as far as the Shomash. 
engalL |^ Telemachus,—The first 3 chaptejs. 

Mr. Martin says :— 

“ This class brought up for examination in Prose the first sixteen Chap¬ 
ters of Rasselas; there were sixteen hoys present and two on leave. As 
ten boys obtained hall marks and upwards, and as but three fell short of 
one-third, the class must be .considered to have passed a satisfactory 
examination : the average mark was 50 per cent. 

«In Poetry, the subjects were Gray’s “ Elegy” and “ Ode” on a prospect of 
Eton College, and Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village.” (There was a greater dis¬ 
parity among the lads in Poetry than in Prose; for though the average 
mark given was precisely the same in both subjects, mnny of the good boys 
obtained higher marks in Poetry than in Prose, and the bad boys generally 
obtained worse marks in the former than in the latter. 

“They brought up the four simple rules in Algebra, and the extraction ot 
Square Roots; and, with three or four exceptions, passed a more satisfactory 
examination thereon. , 

“ More than half of those, examined in definitions and first 30 proposi¬ 
tions of Euclid, answered very well.” 

Baboo Ishan Chundra remarks :— 

“More'ylian half tho class failed in History, and betrayed a total igno¬ 
rance of ancient Geography. In modern GeographJ* the same port ; on of 
the class was found hardly as successful.” 

Baboo Hurts Doss says :— 

“In Arithmetic, one boy did remarkably well, and'obtained tho full 
number of marks; the answering of three others was pretty good, but the 
rest failed, 

“ In Grammar they did not come up to my expectation ; most of them 

were very deficient in parsing.” 

« 

Pundit Qobindkant Biddyabhoosun reports :— 

“ My expectation in regard to the result of. the Vernacular Examination 
of these boys» who are expected to be in an advanced state of learning, 
• has not been fully realized.” 
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FROM THE REPORT OF THE OFFICIATING PRINCIPAL, 
Dr. 8 . B. PARTRIDGE. 

During the past year some important changes have occurred 
in the primary staff of tfeo College. Dr. 
Educational Staff. Eutwcl | i t j 1Q p r i U cipal, left this country for 

England in August last, and his duties *as Professor of Materia. 
Medico, Physician to the Hospital, and Professor of Clinical Medi¬ 
cine, have from that time been most abl^ performed by h formft 
student of this College, Dr. Goodcvo Clmckerbutty, whilst for tlio 
same period I have been temporarily entrusted with the duties of 
the Principalship. It is not, I believe, Dr. Eatwell's intention to 
return to this country. I may be excused, therefore, I trust, if I toko 
this opportunity of putting on record my own individual feelings 
of regret, which I have every reason to believe are fully shared 
in by every anember of the Professorial staff of the College, in 
parting with so amiJble, active, and able a colleague. The Collcgo 
has also recently been temporarily deprived of the valuable services 
of Dr. Thomson, the Professor of Botany : ill-health has compelled 
him to pay a short visit to Europe; his reputation as a scientific 
botanist, and as an eminently successful tescher, is so wide-spread 
and unquestioned, that it is quite unnecessary for mo here to en¬ 
large upon the great loss*which the College sustains from his de¬ 
parture. The gentleman, .however, who has befcn appointed to 
officiate for him, Dr. Anderson, has already made liimwlf a name 
in the scientific world; and under his supervision .there can be no 
4oubt that the Medical College will continue to maintain its rc-^ 
putation as a Botanical School. 

Primart or English Class. 

At the commencement of the Session there were 103 students 
remaining in the College f»om the previous yepr ; 57 new pupd’ 
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were admitted, making a total of 160. l Of the students admitted, 
10 received Junior College Scholarships, 12 held Scholarships from 
other Schools, 2 were given Free Presentations, 2 were admitted as 
Ceylon Government students, and 31 entered the Paying Class. 

The strength of the whole class at present is 146, so that 14 
names have been struck off the Rolls in the course of the year; of 
these 14, onfc student ha@ been removed from amongst us by 
death, 6 have left this country for England with the intention of 
completing their education there, and 8 have given up the study 
of the profession in despair. This result is a decidedly favorable 
"one. In former years comparatively few of those who entered the 
College remained to prosecute their studies to a close; the ordeals 
of the hospital and the dissecting room effectually weeded our 
lists, and combined with the comprehensive character and difficulty 
of the subjects of Medical study, to induce many of our pupils to 
leave the College in the course of thb 1st or 2nd year of their 
curriculum. Of the 8 students who have thus left the College in 
the past Session, 3 were College Scholarship-holders, 2 held Scholar¬ 
ships frqm other Schools, 2 Were free students, andjl belonged to 
the Paying Class. Of the 5 who have proceeded to England, 4 were 
senior students, of whom 3 had passed the 1st Examination of the 
Calcutta University for its degree of Licentiate in Medicine and 
Surgery, and 1 belonged to the Paying Class, haying entered his 
name at the commencement of the Session as a casual student, 
pending tho receipt of the sanction ^Government to the establish¬ 
ment of such a class. 

Payino Class. 

In tho year 1858, a Paying Class was .established in the College 
as an experiment. In consequence, however, of the number ef 
•Scholarships and Free Presentations which were available, no can¬ 
didates for the class were forthcoming uutil the commencement 
of the past Session, when 31 students entered their names, of whom 
21 at present remain upon the College Rolls. Of the 10 who have 
been removed frojn the paying list, only one, can be said to have 
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actually left the profession'; 5 have subsequently lx*m awarded 
Scholarships frgm other Schools, 2 have had College Jbnior Scholar* 
ships given them, one has been presented with a vacant Freo 
Presentation, an A one, who was admitted as a casual student, has 
just left this country for England to complete his education there. 

The experience of the past year, I think, is such as to justify 
us in looking forward hopefully to tht establishment of the paying 
system as a general rule in the College at no very distant period. 
When the College was first established, it was of courso necessary 
to offer inducements which should be sufficiently strong to overcomo 
the prejudices of the Natives of the country to tho study of Eu¬ 
ropean Medical science. Theso prejudices Isnve, I think, now giveifc 
way; an appreciation of the real excellence of the principles wo 
inculcate has been established, and an earnest desire for sound pro¬ 
fessional knowledge implanted in the minds of tho rising generation. 
The practice of giving a puVely eleemosynary education is, I ven¬ 
ture to think, a wrong one; and 1 believe the time has now coma 
when it may gradually bn done away with. Encouragements to 
industrious students are always advisable, but such reward^ should, 

I think, invariably breamed by previous study, ami the standard 
for their attainment not fixed too low. In such a school as ours, for 
instance, I consider thaj whatever sum it may he thought advisable 
to allot to Junior Scholarships, should be given only to young men 
who arc capable of attaining the standard of preliminary education 
indicated by the 1st Division the University Entrance Exami¬ 
nation in Arts. Free Presentations should be done away with ; and 
cve^ Scholarship-holders expected To pay tho ust^il College fee ; 
whilst the senior Scholarship's, as at present, should be given to tho 
students who distinguished,themsclves most at the first Professional 
Examination for the University Degree. 

The fee for education in the Medical College is a very low * 
one. Students who guarantee to follow the College curriculum to a 
close, and to qualify themselves for the Calcutta University Degree, 
are required to pay an Entrance Fee of Rupees 15, and'a further 
*um of Rupees 5 a month during the remainder, of their stay at 
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the College. This certainly cannot be 1 considered a heavy charge 
for a professional education, second, I venture to aqpert, to that of 
no other Medical school in the world ; indeed, in some respects it is, 
from local circumstances, necessarily of a higher Wharacter. No Eu¬ 
ropean school, for instance, can possibly afford such opportunities 
as ours for the study of Anatomy, and there are, I believe, very few 
in which eveby student wifch#ut exception enjoys, as he does here, 
the privilege of acting as a Clinical Clerk or Dresser in the Hospital 
during the whole course of his practical studies. 

Both the conduct and progress of the students of this class, 

* during the past year, have been, on the whole, satisfactory. They 
Jmvo been regular in thftir attendance upon lectures, and decorous 
in their behaviour, and in only a single instance has it been neces¬ 
sary for the Principal to resort to any severe punishment. All the 
Medical Officers of the Hospital, however, concur in the opinion that 
the students of this class do not fully ‘avail themselves of the op¬ 
portunities they enjoy as Dressers and Clinical Clerks. We all wish 
to sue more zeal displayed in the search after practical information, 
more sympathy exhibited for'the sufferings of the ^afflicted, and a 
truer feeling of moral responsibility implanted in the minds of 
those to whom the care of the sick is especially entrusted. 

In consequence of the recent changes in the University Regula¬ 
tions, ontjr 10 students of the class were this ycqr eligible for the 
First Examination for the University Dpgree of Licentiate in 
Medicine and Surgery. Of these, ,14 presented themselves, and 7 
actually passed. This result is not a fqvorablo one ; none of the 
Candidates passed in the First Division, and no individual acquitted 
himself so satisfactorily as to be considered worthy of a University 
Exhibition. The low standard of excellence attained, however, 
admits of ready explanation ; all the most promising students of 
« corresponding standing to this year’s candidates had already, under 
the old regulations, undergone the necessary ordeal, the remainder 
consisted either of those who had failed in the previous year, or of 
those who had been unable to qualify themselves for the examina¬ 
tion which was ^Jicn held. 
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For the Second Examination for the University Degree, Which was 
this year held f<jr the first time, 20 candidates presented themselves. 
Of these, 14 have passed, 3 in the 1st and 11 in the 2nd Division. 
To 2 of the students in the First Division, University Senior Scho¬ 
larships have been awarded, viz., one in Medicine to Baboo Mohen- 
dro Loll Sircar, and one in Surgery to Baboo Rnjkristo Banorjce. 

The examination has been a most sc&rshing one, amfthe standard 
of*qualifications required as high as in any University in the world. 
There have been no Student Apprentices receiving Medical 
8tudent Appren- education in the College during the past 
tices. year. In consequence of the largo number 

of European troops in the country, the services of all the young* 
men of this class have been urgently required by the State. 

Five Ceylon Government students were remaining in the Col- 
Ceylon Govern- ' e 8 e nt commencement of the past Ses- 
ment Students. sion‘; 2 new students were admitted, making 

a total of 7, who still remain upon the College Rolls. The conduct 
of the class during the year has, on the whole, been satisfactory. 
One student has, however, I am sorry to say, so far misconducted 
himself in the performance of his Hospital duties as to necessitate 
the severe punishment of a remand for one year in his studies. 
The other members of tjie class have given me no cause for com¬ 
plaint, and I am happy to be able to add that 3 of their, nunjber 
have highly distinguished themselves in their class examinations; 
one of the three, Mr. Koch, hqjds a Junior University Scholarship, 
and has this Session gained two Certificates of Honor ; another, Mr. 

Vnn^erstraaten, has well earned the Prosector's prize^and also a Cer- 
• ♦ 
tmeate of Honor in Anatomy and in Materia Medica; and,the 3rd, 

a First Year's student, Mr. Vendort, has obtained the prize in Botany. 

Military Class. 

At the commencement of the past Session there were 77 Military 
Class students remaining in the College from former years; (54 new 
pupils were admitted, making a total of 141. Of thesi, 18 have 
passed tfieir final examkuitiop* and have been admitted into the 
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Government service as Native Doctors) 6 have been remanded for 
short additional periods of study, and 34 have bee 4 expelled from 
the institution for idleness or misconduct At the close of the Ses¬ 
sion there were 107 students* actually on the College Rolls, of these 
94 were Mahomedans, 12 Hindoos, and 1 a Christian. The conduct 
of the class during the past year has, on the whole, been good. A 
few of the students have distinguished themselves highly by their 
industry and intelligence, but of the progress of the class as‘a 
whole, I regret that it is out of my power to speak with perfect 
satisfaction. Very great pains have been taken by the Native teach¬ 
ers in the education of their pupils, while the progress of the 
enajority has certainly fiot been commensurate with the labour 
undergone in their behalf. A change in the curriculum of the 
Military and Bengali classes has received the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment, and will be brought into force in the ensuing Session. Under 
the system proposed, the students will have to pass an examination 
at two separate periods, one of a theoretical nature at the close of 
their second year of study, and the other of a purely practical cha¬ 
racter at* the termination of their College career. .Confining the 
attention of the pupils entirely to practical •subjects during the 
whole of their last year of study, will, we hope, enable us to furnish 
Government with a far more useful class ?f servants, more fitted 
for the special duties they aro called on to perform, than we have 
been able to do under the old plan. The duties of a Native doctor 
are essentially of a practical character. He is required to be a good, 
active Hospital assistant, but is not required, except under excep¬ 
tion^ circumstances, to be possessed of any very high degr^i of 
theoretical information. 

During the epurse of the year, a request has been made to the 
Governmeift of India in the Foreign Department, for the services 
of one of the students of the Military class to undertake the 
duties of Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Vernacular School of 
Medicine wljich is at present being established under the auspices 
of H. H. the Muha Rajah of Jeypore. The request having been com¬ 
plied with, a practical examination held* in the dissecting-room 
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of the College at the dose of the Session, with the. view of 
,^ng the •offered appointment to the student best qualified to 
undertake its duties. The examination was oonduoted by die 
Professor of Physiology, the Nativfi teacher of Anatomy, and the 
Professor of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy. 

Three candidates presented themselves and all pasged their exa¬ 
mination in a highly creditable manner? Their diaseotions and the 
intimate knowledge of anatomy they exhibited rejected the very 
highest credit upon tjieir teacher, Sub-Assistant Surgeon Tumeea 
Khan. Nujeeb Khan, who has also obtained the gold modal for. 
general proficiency this year, proved himself, on the whole, the best 
anatomist, but both Hyder Khan and Brirffiabun Doss, whoNrere thf 
other candidates, are deserving of very honorable mention, and have 
each been presented with a Certificate of Honor. With the view of 
encouraging the study of English amongst the students of this class, 
the Government, in 1859, ofrered a bonus of Rupees 250 to all who, 
at the end of their College studies, should succeed in passing a satis¬ 
factory examination in the English language. This year five students 
presented themselves for examination. In conducting the Examina¬ 
tion, I was assisted %y two of the Professors of the College, Dr. 
Fayrer and Dr. Macnamora. The candidates were required to work 
sums in the ordinary rules of arithmetic as far as the Rule of Three, 
to read, and to write from dictation. Brindabun Doss and AbdooJ 
Wahub acquitted themselves so well as to be considered deserving 
of the bonus. Hie other 8 candidates, however, though 'moderately 
at* fail at their arithmetic and reading with tolerable facility, yet 
failed so signally*in writing from dictation, that they were deemed 
scarcely to have attained the, requisite standard. In maintaining 
discipline in the Military class, I have been greatly assisted by Staff 
Serjeant Day, to whose uniformly good conduct I beg “to bear my 
wannest testimony. 

Bengali Class. 

• w 

In the Bengali class, there were at the commencement of the 
Sesnon %6 students remaining from former yean, 69 new pupil* 

T 
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were admitted, making a total of 115. Of these 6 students have 
succeeded in passing their final examination, and are now qualified 
for admission into the Government service as Native Doctors, 7 
students have been remanded for further short periods of study, 
and 7 have been rejected; 29 students of the class have been 
struck off the Rolls in the course of the year for irregularity 
of attendance, so that at the fend of the Session the class consisted 
of 86 members, of whom 82 were Hindoos, 2 Mahomedans, 
and 2 Christians. The conduct of the studepts of this class has 
been fair. Their progress, however, has not been as satisfactory as 
could be wished. There has been a very great degree of irregularity 
of attendance both upon ilospital and Lectures. This irregulanty, 
I am sorry to say, is not a new characteristic of the Bengali class. 
In intelligence and general ability, they are equal, indeed superior, 
to the students of the Military class; but still, with few exceptions, 
they have disappointed the expectations of their teachers, and are 
not forming as valuable a set of public servants as it was originally 
hoped they would. 

In tho last Annual Report of the College, Dr. Eatfvell suggested 
that candidates for admission into this claSi should undergo a 
preliminary apprenticeship of one year in the local Jail Hospitals 
and Dispensaries, instead of being sent direct to the Medical College 
from the provincial schools, as at present. They would thus acquire 
some slight insight into the nature of the work they would afterwards 
be called upon to perform, and theinabilities for its successful fulfil¬ 
ment might be, to some extent, tested. .Under the present system 
boys .are often «sent to us who *have not the faintest conception of 
the nature of the studies they are atymt to engage in, and many 
shrink back witji disgust from the duties of the Hospital and the 
dissecting rtiom. . The objection which Natives of Bengal have to 
leaving their own district is well known. Many of our Bengali class 
Native Doctors share tills objection to its fullest extent, and thus 
become comparatively valueless for general Medical service. They 
might, however, I think, be made use of as a rule in the districts to 
which they belong; and I would suggest- that, for the' future. 
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boys who desire to enter the Vledical College should first lx> required 
to serve a year in a local Jail Hospital or Dispensary ; then, if 
considered fit, drafted to the Medical College to complete their edu¬ 
cation, and fiually re-transferred to their own districts for Govern¬ 
ment employment. To students thus selected, I would, as a rule, 
restrict the award of Government stipends, leaving, as at present, 
au unlimited free list for the genera? encouragement' of the study 
o’f European Medicine. 

, Museum. 

Several important additions have been (hade to the Museum in • 
the course of the year. To the department of llunrnu and 
Comparative Anatomy nml Zoology, 52 specimens have beenaddeef^ 
of which 15 were wax models of the brain and the organs of 
hearing which have been imported from England. To the Depart 
incut of Pathology, 59 specimens have been added, including 8 wax 
models illustrating diseases of the skin and liver. 

Lidhauy. 

Four hundred and ninety-two volumes have been added to the 
Library in the coursi*of the year. A detailed Return is appended 
to this Report. The catalogue of the works we possess is far from 
Wing a satisfactory ony, and the present arrangement of the books 
themselves exceedingly defective. During the approaclpng vaca¬ 
tion, I hope to be able to rectify much that is wrong, and 1 have 
already had many of thfe works which require it most re-bound. 

Dissecting Depaiitment. 

• • , 

Upon the efficiency of tbfs department must necessarily depend 

the success of the Medical^ College as an anatomical school. It 
may seem a bold assertion, but 1 make it advisedly* thqt no school 
in the world offers such opportunities for anatomical study. I wish* 
1 could conscientiously add that in no school is anatomical know¬ 
ledge so sought after, and such advantage taken of the opportunities 
offered. I cannot, however, vcntule upon such a statement; not that 
1 woultVwish to imply # that a .thorough knowledge of anatomy •» 
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never met tfith amongst our pupils, but' that few fully avail them¬ 
selves of the? opportunities they enjoy, the majority devoting 
themselves rather to the acquirement of mere book knowledge, in¬ 
stead of seeking for a practical insight into the wonderful structures 
of the human frame, which can be attained only in the dissecting 
room. To those who are at all acquainted with the anatomical 
schools at home, an idea of, the superior advantages offered for the 
study of anatomy in this country will be conveyed by the follow¬ 
ing statement of the subjects which have been available for dissec¬ 
tion in the course of the a past year. No less than 1,277 subjects 
have been brought to the College for dissection. Of these 423 have 
been distributed to the English class, 463 to the Military and 
Bengali classes, 206 employed for the demonstration of the lectures 
on anatomy and surgery and for surgical operations, 83 used for 
the final examinations, 52 for the preparation of skeletons, &c., 
and 50 have proved to be in excess of the demand. 

The Hospital. 

A repprt upon the progress'of a Medical School can scarcely be 
considered complete, which fails to point out Jhe resources that are 
available for imparting instruction by the bedside of the sick. It is 
by such instruction alone that the Medical student can be made to 
comprehend the manner in which the principles that are taught 
him is the class room are carried iuto actual practice. It is in the 
wards of a Hospital only that he can educate his eye, his ear, and 
his hand to that delicacy of perception so essentially necessary for 
the successful practice of the Medical profession. Few schools, I 
think', afford greater facilities than the Medical College for*"thc 
acquirement of such practical information. The Hospital attached 
to the institution is a very large one ; its wards are invariably full, 
• and into the several departments of which it consists, are admitted 
examples of almost every disease to which the human frame is 
liable. Every student during the last 8 years of his study enjoys 
the privilege of acting as a Clinical Clerk or Dresser, and as a 
guarantee for tim excellence of the finical instruction which they 
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then receive, I need only refer lo the well-known *ea\ and pro¬ 
fessional reputation of the Hospital Medical Officers. As a means 
of imparting a sound professional education, the Medical College 
Hospital ia a most invaluable institution. Its value, however, can¬ 
not be fairly estimated from a mere educational point of view; it 
has other and far higher claims upon the public sympathy. An in¬ 
stitution that is the means of aifoading relief to upwards of 
25,000 suffering fellow-creatures in the course of a single year has 
claims upon the public gratitude which can scarcely bo exagge¬ 
rated. In the year 1860 no less than 5,2$4 in-patients, including, 
those under Dr. Archer’s treatment in the Eye Infirmary, were 
received within its walls, and in the different Sub-Divisions of the 
out-patient department no less than 20,000 persons received the 
benefits of Medical advice. 

That the benefits conferred upon the community by the Medical 
College Hospital nrc beginning to bo appreciated, wo have had 
tangible proof in the course of the past official year in the form of 
a legacy of Rupees 6,600 left to the Institution by the late Mr. 
Owen John h^ias, and a donation ol* Rupees 800 recently made to 
us by Mr. Wise of Dacca. I must not omit to allude here to the 
liberal manner in which the public have continued, through the 
medium of the Ladies’,Hospital Nursing Committee, to support the 
Nurses attached, to our European wards; and I would wish to 
record tho sincere thanks of my colleagues and myself to the 
ladies through whose instrumentality this useful addition to the 
comforts of our European, patients has been secured. 

If conclusion, I beg to give expression to my most heartfelt 
thanks to my colleagues in the College Council, for the assistance 
they have uniformly afforded me in the execution of my duties, 
and for their obliging readiness in favoring me wijh their opinions 
and advice. I would wish also to record my satisfaction with the 
manner in which the Native teachers have performed their arduous 
and responsible duties. Baboo Sib Grander Kurmojcar has been 
compelled by ill-health to leave the College for a time, thiring his 
absence *his duties have beeij’most ably performed by Sub-Assis- 
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tant Surgeon Tameez Khan, wiio has in addition continued to 
instruct the Vernacular Classes in his own special branch, anatomy, 
with his usual zeal and success. Baboo Ram Narain Doss con¬ 
tinues to maintain the reputation he has so well earned in the 
course of 22 years’ service under Government. Baboo Prosono 
Coomar Mitter, while continuing to give instruction in his class 
in medicine, has also, since £>t. Eatwell’s departure, held with credit 
the office of Assistant Physician to the Hospital, temporarily 
vacated by Dr. Chuckeibutty. To each and all of these gentle¬ 
men I wish to tender my best thanks, and to congratulate them 
on the progress which the Military and Bengali students of the 
College have made under"their instruction. 



CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE OFFICIATING PRINCIPAL, ■ 
Major W. E. WARRAND. 

The College of Civil Engineering dlotodits Fourth Session on the 
f3th April last, when the annual distribution of prizes took place. 

2. This year for the first time three separate classes of students 
attended, and the senior has just completed its pfescribed course 
of three years’ study. The result of the examination was that— 
5 students qualified for the grade «f Probationary , 
Assistant Engineers. 

1 student ditto ditto ditto Sub-Engineer. 

9 students ditto ditto ditto Probationary 

Assistant Ovtfrseers. 

2 ditto ditto ditto ditto Sub-Overseers. 

Five students also competed for the degree of Licentiate in Civil 
Engineering,for the first time, of frhom 
8 passed in%e first grade, 

2 ditto ditto second ditto. 

April 1*60. Atril 1801. 3> 0n tho 18th A P ril last - tho 

Ftrst CUm, o to College consisted of students os 

Second Class, 24 29 0 1 

Third Class, 89 *44 per margin, showing an increase 

Total No.... 63_88 • of twenty over the number of 

. present last year. 

it The examinations lasted neafly three weeks, Ahe Examiners 
being in 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, Mr. Martin, 

of the Bcrhampere College. 

Civil Engineering, . Major Warrand. 

Geodesy and Drawing, . Major Sherwill. 

The examination was a strict and searching one, as the papers will 
show, (a copy of which is forwarded, together with the tables of tho 
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results), and I t am glad to say that, on the whole, the results are 
satisfactory. The projects and note-books of the* students were 
good, showing that they had made satisfactory progress in practical 
Engineering under the instruction of the late Lieutenant Gordon, 
Professor of Constructive Design. Under that Officer the 
Btudents visited the Howrah and Kidderpore Bridge Iron Yards, 
the Mint, the Akra BrickfieM, and other Engineering works in the 
neighbourhood; and, as stated above, the note books and 
sketches of machinery show the attention^ they paid to, and 
.knowledge obtained from, the various works they inspected. 

5. During the latter half of the Session the educational course 
Jfas suffered much interruption from the illness of the Professors 
of Surveying and of Constructive Design. Lieutenant Gordon, 
Professor of Constructive Design, died on the 14th February 
last; and Major Sherwili, Professor of Surveying, has been obliged ( 
to proceed to England on sick leave; the latter had been connected 
with the College since its commencement. 

G. During the cold season the whole of the College was employ¬ 
ed in surveying operations at Rancegunge. The students were 
divided into squads of three or four, and eacti squad exeouted an 
independent survey, the' whole being under the superintendence 
of Major Sherwili. 

7. In • December I was appointed to officiate as Principal, 
relieving Major Chesney, who, during the whole of the Session, had 
been fully employed in the Office* of the Department of Public 
Works Accounts for Bengal. 

8.. No lectur es were given during the session in the Phyfical 
Sciences, but now some models havij been received from England, 
and a course of, lectures will be delivered during the ensuing year 
by the different .Professors. A monthly allowance of Rupees 100 
has been sanctioned for models, and will be of great use m 
enabling us to obtain some models of bridges, &c.; but a large 
sum is much,needed iv obtain English models of machinery and 
chemical apparatus. 



CALCUTTA MADB1SSAH. 


FROM TIIE REPORT OF THE OFFICIATING PRINCIPAL 
Capt. E. St. GiioaoE. 

• • * « • • 

This Department pontnined in March last, when the Annual Ex- 

Arabio Depart- took place, 102 students, divided, 

roent. into 5 classes, containing respectively 

17, 12, 23, 31, and 16 students. The tst and 2nd classes cot#- 
peted for Senior, and the 3rd and 4th classes for Junior Scholar¬ 
ships ; the f»th class only remaining for examination. 

Of this class 16 students presented themselves for examination. 
They had rend during the* Session 100 pp. of the NoVvadir-Al- 
(J.tlioohy—106 pp. of the Nafabat-Al-Yiiman—the whole of the 
Hidyat-Al-Naho—and 64 pp. of the Fasool Akbarce. 

This class jras examined by M<5ulveo Mahomed Wujeeh, the 
Head Professor. ' 

Mahomed Huneef and Sunnee Ooddccn arc recommended for 
prizes 


Anolo-Pebsiak Department. 

The Examination for Entrance into the Calcutta University took 
place in December last, and the usual Annual Examination of this 
Institution was also held in that month. 

The 1st class contained 8 "students, of whom 6* went up for 
the University Entrance Eiamipation. Out 
of these students 4 passed in the 1st and* 
2 in the 2nd Division. 

The Anglo-Persian Department was ex¬ 
amined in English by Proftsser Cowell, 
who reports as follows:— 


Hameed Ooddeen. 
Kulleem Oor lluhman. 
Mahomed Yajeen, 
Abdool Quadur. 
Mahomed Ahmad. 
Abdoor Buheem. 
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“ I hare Jhe honor to forwardi the accompanying Returns of the 
Examination, qpd I am glad to be able to speak very favorably of the 
way in which most of the classes have acquitted thfcmselves. The 
classes which attempted an English version could on the whole give 
very fair answers as to the structure of the sentences, and the meaning 
of the words. The fourth class was not so good as the others, more 
especially in parsing, wherein many, I think I might say all, failod. 
The Oordoo Translations of.tbe lower classes were generally deficient 
in closeness to the original, and I was surprised to see that thetr 
tenses were often quite wrong. 

“ I examined the upper classes viva voce in'Geography, and found 
* them very well acquainted with the parts they had learned. The same 
may be said of their Hiatojy.” 

Persian Examine- The Anglo-Persian Department was ex- 
tton. amined in Persian by the Princif al, who 

reports as follows 

“ The improvement exhibited in the classes generally is marked, and 
shows that the Teachers have been active and efficient." 

• * • * • 

Oordo o Examine- Moulvee Kubeer Ooddeen Ahmud con- 

tion. ducted the Examination in Oordoo. His 

report is subjoined:— 

“Agreeably to your instructions I examined the Anglo-Persian 
Department of the Calcutta Madrissah, in dordoo, on the 29th, 30th, 
and 31st December last. c 

“ The number of students in the list was 78,*of whicjr 8 were absent. 
The remaining acquitted themselves satisfactorily, with the exception 
of a few boys." 

* # 1 * • • , 

Pundit Ram Narain Vidyarutna examined the students of 
Bengali E±ami- tbe Anglo-Persian Department in Bengali 
„ nation. His report is annexed 

“ According to your orders I have examined the boys of the Anglo- 
Persian Department of the Calcutta Madrissah, and found their pro¬ 
gress, on the whole, satisfactory, attesting the diligence and labor of 
the Pandits, 
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«i have only examined six olmssle—from the 2nd to tie 7th clan, 
1 could not examine the boya of the first dan, becaufc of the Uni¬ 
versity Entrance Examination which they were attending. 

"Iam very much pleased with the first four classes for their accu¬ 
rate and intelligent translation from English into Bengali, and I was 
quite surprised at hearing their, for the most part, pure pronunciation. 

“ The boys of all the classes read rer| well, their explanations were 
creditable, and they spelt almost all the woMs which I asked them cor- 
rcctly. 8ome of them, moreover, could, in an extraordinary manner, 
divide the compound words and give their root meanings, but I am 
sorry to say that no boy properly answered the grammatical ques¬ 
tions which I set the various classes." 



COLXNGAH BRANCH SCHOOL. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE OFFICIATING PRINCIPAL OF 
THE CALCUTTA MADRI8SAH, Caft. E. St. GEORGE. 

Officiating Head Master,—Baboo BHUGGOBUTTY CHURN 

GHOSE. 


* * * * 

1. The following is the Report of Mr. Rogers, who conducted 
the examination of the School in English:— 

“ I have the honor to report to you the result of the annual examina¬ 
tion of the CoHngah Branch School, which I conducted in pursuance of 
your instructions before the Christmas Vacation commenced " 

2, The number of scholars borne on the Rolls at the time of the 

examination was 167, or 54 more 

than at the termination of the 

previous Session; of whom 162 

were Mahomedans, 4 Hindoos, 

and one Native Christian. They 

were divided into 6 classes, in 
« 

the proportion noted on the 
margin. t , 

■ 8. All the classes, except the 
1st, t)ie pupils of which went up 
to tjie Entrance Examination, were searchingly examined by me 
in the various subjects that they,had studied during the past 
Session. The {esult was, on the whole, more satisfactory than I 
had anticipated., 

4. The course of study of the 2nd class comprised Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village No. 4 Prose Reader, Hiley’s Grammar; the 
6th, 7th, an^8th Chapters of Murray’s History of British India; 
the Geography of Europe; Arithmetic as far as Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions and Simple Interest; Algebra up to Multiplication, 


1st Class, . 10 boys' 

Snd Ditto, . 10 ditto 

8rd Ditto, . 17 ditto 

4th Ditto, ... ... 18 ditto 

tth Ditto, . 20 ditto 

'1st Division, 20 ditto 
2nd Ditto,.. 16 ditto 

sttipiu. 3rd Ditto,..* 13 ditto 
6tb Class,- < th nitt0i „. u ditto 

8th Ditto,.. 10 ditto 
,6th Ditto,... 19 ditto J 


Total 1(7 boys. 





the latter neither ready nor clear. Most oi tne Kuuents, nowevcr, 
acquitted themselves tolerably well in Spelling and Parsing. Of the 
leading facts of the portion of Indian History read by them, they 
possessed a pretty fair knowledge; and their answers were, for the 
most part, expressed inbetter English Jhnn those of the preceding 
year. In Geography the majority appeared deficient, but this was in 
some degree counterbalanced by the improvement exhibited in 
Mathematics. Witfi a few exceptions, the hand-writing of the 
rest of the class was very slovenly for students of their age 
and standing. • 

• • • • • 


Oordoo Examination. 


The examination in Oordoo was conducted by Moulvee Mahomed 

Wujeeh, the Head Professor of 
Arabic in the Arabic Department 
of the Calcutta Madrissnh, whose report on the progress of tho stu¬ 
dents is on the whole rather unfavorable. He recommends the sub¬ 
stitution of other class books for those now in use, whicln he avers, 
contain words and Expressions not commonly used in Calcutta. IIo 
also recommends some change in the mode of teaching, and points 
out the necessity of appointing an Assistant to the Teacher in this 
language, as the pupils number 113, a number which jt is impos¬ 
sible for one qun to instruct efficiently. 


„ , _ 5. Pundit Joygopal Surma submits 

Bengalee Examination, * 1 

• tlje following Report on tho examination 

in Bengali:— 

“ I have the honor to submit my Report of the Bengali examination 
of the Colingah Branch School for Session 1860. 

“ In December last I examined the boys of the three highest 
classes in the subjects read by them during the last Session, and am 
glad to say that the result was on the 'whole very satisfactory. 
The bops answered with readiness and accuracy the questions I 
asked them.” 



SANSCRIT COLLEGE. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL, 

Mr. E. B. COWELL, m. a. 

I HAVE the honor to forWard my Report of the Sanscrit College^ 
under my charge, for the year ending April 30th, 1861. 

On the 30th April 1861, there were in all,298 pupils in the 
Sanscrit College; of these 29 were Scho- 
‘ No. of Pupils. larship holders in the College, (beside these 
oife hold? his Scholarship‘for two years in the Medical College,) 
21 hold Vernacular Scholarships, and the remaining 248 are paying 


pupils. 

During the past year Pundit Nundocoomar Tarkaratna resigned 
Changes in tho his P ost M seventh Grammar Pundit, and 
Education Staff- Pundit Rammoy. Kabiratna was promo¬ 
ted into his place from the eighth Grammar Punditship; and 
Pundit JaSunath Mookerjee was appointed eighjjs Grammar Pundit 
in the latter’s room. Baboo Radha Govind Moitra, b. a., the 
fourth English Master, obtained six months’ sick leave on Medical 
Certificate, and his place was supplied by 'Baboo Haranchandra 
Chatterjeo. * Soon after his return to his post he was appoint¬ 
ed Deputy Inspector of Pubna, and his post, as fburth English 
Teacher, has been given to Baboo Calica Doss Dutt, b. a. 
pundit Chandrakanta obtained {ix months’ leave on Medical Cer¬ 
tificate? and his place was supplied by. Pundit Muttylal Bhatfa- 
charjee, formerly a student of the College; and similarly Baboo 
Tariniohum Chatterjee obtained three months’ sick leave, and his 
place was temporarily supplied by Baboo Russicklal Banerjee, the 
sixth English Msster, while Baboo Promothnath Mookerjee was 
appointed to officiate for the latter. 

Ten students applied to pass the Entrance Examination last 

University Exa- Decembex; did not W e " : 

minatioa. * of the nine who* were examined, four were 
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successful, and one of those w|s placed by the Examiners in the 
first Division. 

The College was affiliated to the Calcutta University in August 
University last, like the Sanscrit College at Benares, 

Studies. and a small class has been formed of our- 

advanced students who have passed the Entranoe Examination, to 
enable them to continue their University studies,* while at the 
sjme time they may prosecute their Sanscrit studies further,-espe¬ 
cially in Hindu Logic and Law. In carrying out this plan, I would 
especially mention that I have had the active co-operation of the 
Head Master, Baboo Prosonocoomar Surbidhicary, who has cheer-* 
fully labored hard to forward my wishes.^ 

In the Junior classes, two Examinations were held during the 
College Exami- past year: one in September, and the other 
nations. in April. As I am very anxious that the 

students of the College should be thoroughly grounded in the 
Sanscrit Grammar I have lately introduced in several of the higher 
classes, from the sixth or second Literature class upward, the study 
of one of the native Grammarians. .These works are unfitted from 
their abstruseifess fq^the use of the lower classes, and for that it 
is impossible to find a more admirable introduction to the Sanscrit 
Grammar than tho Kaumudi of Pundit Vidyasagor; but I have 
felt the need of some*more elaborate work for the more advanced 
students, and I have therefore lately had sn hour a day in the uppdr 
classes devoted to the study of Vopadeva’s Mughabodha. Ad¬ 
vanced students bring with them a more mature mind as well as a 
large amount of previous knowledge, and in this way I trust that 
the^ will be able to derive nil that thorough grammatical training 
which Vopadeva’s work is so calculated to ensure, without the 
excessive expenditure of time and labor which ift use by young 
students must involve. 

The Examination for the Junior and Senior Scholarships was 

held in the second and third weeks of 

scholarship.. Apri , 1Jhe gtude ’ nU of tlJe /ourth or 

Bhetorhj class were examined in the subject of the year,—English 
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and Sanscrit* Their examination ,was Exclusively written; -hitherto 
the English port has been chiefly oral. The third and second 
classes were examined in the year’s subjects, which in English 
embraced more or less of the Entrance subjects of the next Uni¬ 
versity Examination. In Sanscrit the third class were examined 
in Law, and the second in Logic, and besides these, the special sub¬ 
jects of the past year, they were also examined in certain other 
subjects which were not read in the College course, as some Sans¬ 
crit dramas and part of the Purva Naisliadha; and certain por¬ 
tions of Rhetoric which were required to "be thoroughly and 
‘minutely known. Besides these, they had papers set them for 
translation frqpi English igto Sanscrit, and vice versa, as well as an 
Essay in Bengali. The examinations were entirely on paper ; they 
were conducted, as heretofore, chiefly by the Principal and Assis¬ 
tant Principal for the general subjects in the English and Sanscrit 
courses, the Professors examining in .each of their special sub¬ 
jects, Rhetoric, Law, and Logic. The results of the Examination 
on the whole were satisfactory, except in the English of the fourth 
class, which was by no means what it should have been. I think 
that this failure may be very much owing-to the changes of 
teachers which that class has suffered from, in consequence, first, 
of Baboo Rndha Govind Moitra’s absence from illness ; and then, 
of his subsequent promotion and removal from the College. 

During'the past year several valuable accessions have been made 

to the Library in English as well as in 

Lib rary. J 

Sanscrit Literature: under the latter head 

I may especially mention Dr. Max Muller’s and Mr. Muir’s works 
on Ahcient India, and two volumes of Dr. Weber's edition of the 
White Yajur Veda. 


JTht Arracan Schools are not under the control of the Director of 
Public Instruction. The following Extracts are from the report of 
Major G. Verne r, Commissioner of Arracan. 

2. There -are only two Government Schools in Arracan. One 
at Akyab, established in March 1846the other established first at 
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the Town of Ramrce in 1838, tnd afterwards removedjo Kyouk 
Phyoo, whereat now is. 

3. Akyab School .—The Akyab School is under the supervision 
of Captain Faithfull, Deputy Commissioner, First Class. 

4. The Annual Examination of the several classes was, during 
the absence of Captain Faithfull in the Mofussil, conducted by Cap¬ 
tain Leigh, Deputy Commissioner, ThtrA Class’, on the 5th and 6th of 
April last, in conjunction with Dr. Graham, Civil Assistant Surgeon, 
and Baboo U. C. Kastogree, Sub-Assistant Surgeon, in the English 
Department, and in the Vernacular by Naboukny Myothoogyee and # 
Thoon Oo, Sherishtadar of the Deputy Commissioner's Court. 

5. The Examiners both in the Engli^li Department and in tHb 
Vernacular were well satisfied with the manner in which the pupils 
acquitted themselves, with very few exceptions. 

6. The number of pupils increased during the year from seventy- 
four to cighty-two, which is‘satisfactory. The 1 lead Master, Mr. Fell, 
passed a successful examination in Burmese colloquial on the 22nd 
of October last. lie is attentive, and I have reason to bo satisfied 
with him as Hand Master, and the under-Masters are saicP to have 
given him satisfaction in the performance of their respective duties. 

7. llamree School .—The School at Kyouk Phyoo, in the District 
of Rnmrce, is under athe superintendence of Captain Ripley, 
Deputy Commissioner, who held the Annual Examinations on the 
8th April, assisted in the English Department by Mr. T. W. Hunt, 
Salt Superintendent; Dr. Thomas, Sub-Assistant Surgeon ; Mr. 
McMillan, Telegraph Department; and Mr. Pereira, Head Assis¬ 
tant) Commissioner’s Office ^and in the Vernacular Department by 
Guapeng Myothoogrce, Phanpw and Monngtha Oo, Pleaders. I 
was also present at the Examinations, which on tfie whole were 
satisfactory. 

8. The number of pupils has considerably increased during the 
year. There were eighty-two to sixty-one the previous year, 
which is satisfactory. 

9. Captain Ripley reports that Mr. DaCosta, Head blaster, has 
given him satisfaction‘duriag the past year, and the Head Master 

2 A 
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reports tljgt’the Junior Masters lirfve conducted themselves well, but 
Captain Ripley does not consider the Second Mister up to his 
work; it would, however, be a difficult matter to secure (he services 
of another person properly qualified to fill the situation. 

10. Prizes of Books will be distributed in both Schools to the 
most deserving lads, as soon as they can be obtained from Calcutta. 
Some Books will also be addeefto the School Libraries. 

11. In both Schools the pupils show progress, and they have 
increased in numbers. I trust His Honor will consider the Report 

m satisfactory. 
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I.—Circulars, dfco., *l88ued # by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 


[Circulated to the inspectors of Schools ; for information and 
guidance .] 

Nos. 770 to 774. 

Extract from a Despatch from the Right Hon'ble the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, in the Education Department, No, 4, 
dated the 8 th February i860. 

Paha 8 . 7 and 8.-9. The teachers of grant-in-aid ,Schools, 
entitled to the bertit of the pension rules, are very properly 
protected against the loss of such advantages from thd caprice of 
the local managers by a rule which vests in the Divisional Inspec¬ 
tors the power of dismissal, as well as of appointment. With 
reference to Rule 4, the assent of the teachers themselves should 
be made necessary to any act of the local managers, involving the 
relinquishment of the claim to pension, on condition of which the 
right of appointment and dismissal in the case of any particular 
teach*# is to revert to the managers. 
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From 


(Circulated to the Authorities of Colleges and Schools.) 

No. 309. 

LORD H. U. BROWNE, 

Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 


To 

' The DIRECTOR op PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Dated the 22nd March 18GO. 

General. 

SiH,—I am directed by the Lieutenant-Goyernor to forward for 
... ..... , , your information and guidance 

the accompanying copy of a 
fcommunication* from thd Secretary to the Government of India, 
in the Financial Department, conveying the instructions of the 
Secretary of State for the adjustment of salaries of Government 
Officers who may be committed to prison either for debt or on cri¬ 
minal charges ; and to request that you will be so good as to make 
the necessary communication to all functionaries subordinate to 
you. 


From C. II. Lushington, Esq., Secretary to thf Government of India , 
Financial Department, (No. 1113, dated the 20 th February 1800.) 

Sir,—I am directed to transmit for information and guidance 
the following Extract from the 9th paragraph of a Despatch from 
the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State, No. 80,of 1859, dated 
the 22nd December. 

“ When a servant of Government is committed to prison either 
for debt or on a criminal charge, he should be considered as under 
suspension from the dute of his arrest, and not allowed to draw 
any pay until the termination of the proceeding against him, when 
an adjustment of his allowances will be made according to the 
circumstances of the case, the full amount being given only in the 
event of the Officer being acquitted of blame, or (if the imprison¬ 
ment was foj debt) of Gts being proved that the Officer’s liability 
arose from circumstances beyond his control.” 
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To 


[Circulated to the Inspector# of Schools for information 
and guidance.'] 

No. 862. 

The INSPECTOR or SCHOOLS. 

Dated the 16 th May I860. 


Sir, —I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter No. 247 A., dated 24th ultimo. 

2. I consider it plearly proved that the Deputy Inspector of 

* * * has largely overcharged in his travelling allow- , 

nncc bills by over-stating the distances actually travelled, and that 
the defence which he has offered is altogether vague and • unsatis¬ 
factory. On the most favorable view of his case it is impossible 
to acquit him of gross and culpable carelessness •, and I therefore 
consider it necessary to reduce him to the 2ad Grade of Deputy 
Inspectors as a punishment for his fault and as a warning to other 
Deputy Inspectors of the Department. 

3. The sum overcharged, amounting to Rupees 203-8, as 

calculated by y#u is of course to be refunded. * 

4. I have forwarded a copy of this letter, omitting the names, 
to all the Divisional Inspectors for circulation apiong their Deputies, 
and I beg that you wilk be good enough to circulate it in like 
manner in vour own Division. 


[Addressed to the Inspectors and the Authorities of Colleges 
and Schools .] 

•No. 2. 

Dated the 19 th May 1860. 

Sir,— -Under instructions from Government I have the honor to , 
request that you will, in drawing up your Annual Reports, confine 
yourself “ as much as possible to a record of past transactions, 
and avoid “ the introduction into them of controversial subjects. 
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„ [Addressed to Vie Managers of Private Schools .] 

* No. 4. . 

Dated the 18tA July I860. 

Sib, —With reference to the Rules for the award of Government 
Junior Scholarships to candidates from private Schools dated the 

• Printed at Pago 18 of 19th February* 1858, and subsequently 
tetn Vpo“ anjesded by Circular dated 7th February 
1857-68. 1860, I have the honor to state that, under 

instructions from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the 
following proviso has been added to Rule 2.' 

“ Provided,')' however, that one of the 
fc,vo languages in which candidates have 
passed must be an oriental one." 

[Addressed to the Inspectors and to the Authorities of Colleges and 
Schools.'} • 

No. 5. 

Dated the 18 th July 1860. 

Sm,-*Adverting to paragraph 8 of Circular No t 9,J dated 29th 
October 1856, 1 havdthe honor to inform 
Am&dtaVy° u > that the Lieutenant-Governor has been 
f(M8 6T° n Keport ‘ or pleased, on my reqpmmendution, to cancel, 
from the 1st ultimo, thg rule which sub¬ 
jected Masters of Colleges and Schools tp a deduction of pay 
whenever any of these Institutions are closed at times other than 
the athorized vacations. 

2. Whenever it is considered necessary to close a College or 
School except for the regular vacations, the sanction of this. Office 
must be previously obtained through t^e regular channel. 

[.Addressed to the Inspectors and Principals of Colleges .] 

Nos. 1835 to 1846. 

Dated the 28 tAJuly 1860. 

Sib,— In order to provide an efficient check upon the receipts 
and charges connected with the surplus fees of Colleges and Schools 


f TM» proviso Is appli¬ 
cable alsp to Government 
Colleges. 


. 0 
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I liave the honor to direct that, in all cases in which charges debit¬ 
able to surplus fees have been sanctioned, you will«cert£fy in your 
monthly bills, on your own responsibility, that surplus fees are 
actually available to meet such oharges. You will also at the close 
of each official year transmit to the Accountant to the Government 
of Bengal a statement, shewing the entire receipts and charges of 
any School or College for which expenditure from shrplus fees has 
been authorized during the year. 


[Addressed to the Principals of Colleges .] 

Nos. 1383 to W87. 

Dated the 7fh August I860. 

Sir, —Under orders from Government I 2 have the honor to 
inform you that, from and after January 1862 the University 1st 
.Examination in Arts will supersede the Departmental Examination 
for the award of Senior Scholarships. Tho course of study for 
1st year Students must therefore at once be framed in accordance 
with the notification issued by the University, prescribitfj; the sub¬ 
jects of Examination for the 1st Examination in Arty of January 
1862. 


[Circulated, to the. Inspectors and the Authorities of Colleges 
and Schools.'] 

No. 1440. 

The DIRECTOR of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

E. LODGE, Esq., b. a . 

Inspector of Schools, South' Bengal, 

Fort William, dated 14 th August I860. 

Sir,—W ith reference to your l|tter Ncs 610, dated 20th ultimo, 

I have the honor to state that casual leave may be "granted to 
Mastert of Zillah Schools ^«by the Local Committees of Public^ 


RifOM 

To 
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Instruction without reference to this office, as directed in Sections* 

* Printed Page 19 of 2 aDd 3 ; f Ee80lUti ° n °i the ° OT «n- 
Appendlx B. to General meat of India in the Financial Depart- 

lMM®™ Eep ° rt for ment » No. 5674, dated 28th September 
1858. Leave so granted, however, should 
be reported to the Inspector of the Division. 


[Circulated to the Inspectors of Schools for their information ' 
and guidance .] 

Nos. 305 to 309. 

Extract from a Despatch from the Right Ilon'ble the Secretary 
of Stale for India, to His Excellency the Right Hon'ble the 
Governor General of India in Council, in the Education De¬ 
partment, — (No. 24, dated London, the 31 if August 1860.) 

Penpal Education N»r- _ U m0St im P orta »‘ 

rative, No. 2 of i 860 , dated Government should signify, in a marked 

2 Ith February. . J 

Paragraph# 44 and 46. manner, its sense of conduct not perfectly 
« . honest ‘and straightforward fra the part of 

Managers of Aided Schools ; and, as a general fGle, therefore, the 
grant should he withdrawn from any School the Managers of which 
may so offend. I am not altogether satisfied vyith the reasons which 
induced the Lieutenant-Governor to refrain from this course in the 
case of the Akeritollah School, bnt I am, nevertheless, not disposed 
to interfere with the discretion which, he exercised in the matter. 


• 

[Communicated to the Inspectors of Schools for their informationf 
and guidance .] 

No. 87. • 

Extract from the Proceedings <f the Government of India , in the Fi¬ 
nancial Department, under date the 111* October 1860. 

Road an Extract from the Home (Revenue) Department, No. 
dated the 2nd instant, with enclosures, on the subject 
of a remonstrance, from the Director of Public Instruction,-Lower 
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Provinces, against deductions made by the Civil Auditor on ac¬ 
count of the dneome Tax from some of the Grants made by Go¬ 
vernment in aid of private Schools. 

Read the Endorsement from this Department, No. 10010, dated 
the 4th instant forwarding the above mentioned Papers' to the Go¬ 
vernment Solicitor for the Advooate General's opiniojn. 

Read the Letter from the Government Solicitor, No. 857, dated 
the 9th instant, forwarding the Advocate General’s opinion. 

Resolution. —At the instance of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Lower Provinces, the Government of Bengal refers for oon-^ 
sidcration the question whether Income Tax should be levied from 
Grants-in-Aid which are not devoted tcWthe payment of Salaries, mr 
from sums assigned by Government for Rewards to the Masters and 
Pupils of indigenous Schools. 

The Advocate General is of opinion that the Grants-in-Aid 
made by the Government ih respect of Schools are not subject to 
the operation of the Income Tax. 

With respect to the Rewards paid by the Government to tho 
Masters and IJupijs of indigenous Schools, ho observes; *‘I am of 
opinion that neithw the Civil Auditor, the Accountant General, 
nor tho Sub-Treasurer has any authority to deduct Income Tax 
from such Rewards cy to assess the Recipients in respect of them. 
If a Fund or Book Debt existed, the Interest on which \^ai devoted 
to the payment of .those Rewards, or of the Grants-in-Aid, it 
would be the duty of the Accountant General and 8ut>-Treasurer 
to assess and deduct the Duties upon such Interest without refereflce 
toathe purposes to which the Interest was to be applied, unless 
suclf Interest could and were exempted by the Government as 
devoted to public charitable purposes. But where, the payment is 
made, not from the Interest of any Fund or Boqk Debt, but gene- 
tally from the Revenue of India, I do not think the sums paid for 
the purposes described fall under any of the heads mentioned in 
Sections 26 and 27 in Schedules 8 and 4, er in Part* 9 and 10 of 
the Act, or that any duties can be assessed thereon or deducted 
therefrdm in the first instance.” 
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“ The Rewards thus paid to tht Teachers of private Schools will 
fall within Schedule 2 of the Act, and the Teacher, unless exempted 
under Part 18, will have to return the total amount of such Re¬ 
wards received during the preceding year as part of the profits 
earned by his employment. So too, any Rewards in addition to 
Salary, paid to the Teacher of a Government School, would f ill 
within Rule 3 under Scheduled, and would be returnable by the 
Recipient as part of the Income under Part 4.” 

But in neither case could Income Tax be^ properly assessed or 
deducted in the first instance from the sums payable for such Re¬ 
wards before payment to the Teacher himself. 

v Rewards granted by Government to Pupils in indigence are 
not, I think, subject to the provision of the Income Tax at all. 
The condition of such a pupil cannot be deemed a profession, trade, 
or employment, within the meaning of the Act, and the payment 
is not a periodical one but is made once *for all, though the same 
pupil may on several occasions obtain different rewards. 

The Governor General in Council directs that the above opinion 

be noted upon. ' , % 

a a # * * a af * a 
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.CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 
Bachelors of Abts. 
First Division. 

In Order of Mekit. 

* Ahmed. , 

Prosono Coomar Bose. 
Opendro Nauth Mitter. 

Nobin Chundcr Dey. 

Omirto Laul Chatterjeo. 

Second Division. 

In Alphabetical Order. 
Beeressur Mitter. 

Boycant Nauth Paul., 

Evans, R. W. 

Gopce Nauth Banerjce. 

Gunga Pcrsand Mookerjee. 
Jodoo Nauth Mookeijec. 
Omesh Chunder Sircar. 

Radha Nauth Bysack. , 

Ram rut ton Mozootndar. 

Roma Nauth Nandy. 

Bachelors of Law. 

In Order of Merit. 

Tara Proeono Mookerjee. 
.Soorjee Narain Sing. . 

Callyca Dass Dutt 
Romes Chunder Mitter. 
Taruck Nanth Dutt. 

Nobin Chunder, Gangooly. 
Jodoo Nauth Chatterjeo. 
Gxeesh Chunder Mitter. 
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Licentiates in Law. 

In Order of Merit. 

Hem. Chunder Banerjee. - 
Lucky Churn Bose. 

Khetter Moliun Gangooly. 

Chunder Cally Gbose. 

Nilmadub Sein. 

Doorga Mohun Doss. 

Gob in Chunder Doss. 

Jodoo Nauth Boy. 

Licentiates in Medicine and Surgery. 
First Division. 

In Alphabetical Order. 

G. D. MoRoddic. 

Mohundcr Lall Sircar. 

‘"^Hpjkisto Banerjee. 

Second Dicision. 

In'Alphabetical Order. 

Blioobun Mohun Sircar. 

Bhoobun Mphun Chatterje^ 

Dhurmo Dass Bose. 

Doorga Dass Roy. 

Hurish Chunder Banerjee. 

Kalec Prosunno Mitter. 

Kdpileslur Chowdry. 

Nobin Chunder Mitter. 

Obhoy Chum Bagchce. 

Oma Chum Mitter. 

Radhica Prosaud Chatter;, ee. 
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, Licentiates in Cfra Engineering. 

* • . 

First Division. 

In Order of Merit. 

Deno Nauth Sen. 

, Mothora Nauth Chatterjce. 

Omosh Chunder Ghose. 

U. M. Adams. 


Second Division. 

In Order of Merit. 

c 

Jadub Chunder Dey. 
Boycunto Nauth Dey. 
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Q&eationfi set at the Examination 

FOB 

SENIOR OB COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1860-01. 


(BnflM Jitwatllrf* $e. l. 

• 

1. Give a general idea of the structure of the Universe, as 
imagined in Paradise dx>st ? 

2. In what countries, or by what tribes, were these idols * 

wonhipped—Moloch, Orus, Astoreth, Qiemos, Baal ? , 

3. According to Addison, to what objections are the fuble 
and the language of Paradise Lost liable ? And in what respect 
does Milton, in the treatment of the characters—and more espe¬ 
cially of the human characters—in that Poem, deserve more 
admiration than Virgil or Homer? 

By what celebrated comparison does Addison soften his criticism 
of the defects of this great Epic? . 

4. Explain tln^jlusions in these lines 

“ Next came one 

Who mourned in earnest, when the Captive ark 
Maimed his bfute image, head and hands lopped off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 

Whort he fell flat, and shamed his worshippers: • 

Dogon his name. ' * * 

Him followed Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus/ on the fertile banks 
Of Abana and Pbarphar, lucid streams. 

He also ’gainst the house of God was bold * 

A leper once he lost, and gained a king ;* 

Ahaz his sottish conqueror, whom he drew^ 

God’s altar to disparage and displace 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn • 

,His odious ofleringSj and adore the God 
Whom he had vanquished.” 
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5. “ Wl# bear the bows wfire knights in Arthur’s reign; 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemagne: 

For bows the strength of brawny arms imply, 

Emblems of valor and of victory." 

Give some account, historical or legendary, of the knights here 
represented. * Into what curieus mistake has Dryden fallen in re¬ 
gard to the array of the knights in this passage, and what circutp- 
etance appears to have misled him ? 

6. Prepare a free paraphrase of the following verses 
“ Others more mild, 

« Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical to many a harp 
Their own heroic deeds, and hapless fall 
By doom of battle ! and complain that fate 
Free virtue should enthral by force or chance. 

Their song was partial; but the harmony 
(What could it less when spirits immortal sing ?) 
Suspended hell*, and took with ravishnjgnt 
The thronging audience. In discoufse more sweet, 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense) 

Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate; 

Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 

And of the following 

“ Nine royal knights in equal rank succefkl, 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery steed. 

In golden armour glorious to behold; 

The. rivets of their arms were nailed with gold. 

Their surcoats of white ermine fur were made, 

, With cloth of gold between, that cast a glittering shade ; 
The trappings of their steeds were of the same; 

The golden fringe even set the gtound on fiame, 
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And drew a precious trail; a crown divine 
Of laurel did about their temples twine." 

“Madam, might I presume and not offfend, 

So may the stars and shining moon attend 
Your nightly sports, as you vouchsafe to tell, 

What nymphs they were wjw mortal forms, excel, 

And what theknights who fought in listed fields so well.” 

In the first of these extracts, why is the song of the rebel 
angels stud to be partial. In the second, can you detect any 
instance of Pleonasm? 

7. In the succeeding quotations, name and briefly analyse Jjie 
tropes indicated by italics. 

“ O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp.” 

“ O progeny of heaven 1 Empyreal thrones l 

“ and by them stood 

“ Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name 
“ Of Dtmogorgon.” 

“ Wstelqg the sail that all’his ioishes bore." 

“ Both sides he weighed; but, after much debate, 

“ The man prevailed above the magistrate” 

“ But now at last the sacred influence 
“ Of light appears." 

8. Point out, and’trace to their respective sources, the peculiar 
meanings in which the words Italicised are here eat^itfyed ? 

"In close recess’ and secret conclave sat 
A thousand demi-gods on golden seats* 

Frequent and fulL” 

"To destruction sacred and devote, 

There lived a Cyprian lord above the rdst, 

Wise, wealthy, with a numerous issue blessed, 

But, as no gift of fortune is sincere, 

Was only wanting in a worthy heir.” 

“The tempest unforeseen prevents their care. 

And from the first they labor in de*pa&.” 
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“ The less he had to lose, the less he cared 
To t&anafje loathsome life, when love was $e reward." 


9. Construe the words in italics— 

" The louring element 

Scowls o’er the darkened landscape snow and ihower.” 

“ M»n shall not quite be lost, but saved who will.” 

“ Some broke th$ir spears, some tumbled horse and man." 
“ The ladies and the knights 
Were dropping wet.” 

“ Right I have none, nor hast thou much to plead, 

Tis force, when done, must justify the deed.” 

C O 

10. Are the turns of expression italicised in the succeeding 
passages, purely English, or if not, from what languages are they 
borrowed ? 


“ The ascending pile 
Stood faced her stately height.” 

“ Drawn in two lines adverse they wheeled around, 
And in the middle meadow took their ground.” 

“ Her forfeit faith and Fasimond betrgtfK, 

Arc over present and her crime upbraid.” 

“ The powqrs incensed awhile deferred his pain, 
And made him master of his vownin vain." 

“Then, impotent of mind, with altered sOnse, 

She hugged the offender, and forgate the offence." 


What remarlctioes Addison make, after Aristotle, regarding the 
use of foreign idioms id Poetry ? 

11.' Develop hi perspicuous language the argument _ here 
stated 

“•Either to disenthrone thfc King of heaven 
ffe war, if war be best, or to regain 
Our own right lost: him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting fate shall yield 
T,o fickle chance, and chaos judge the strife: 

The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 
The lattfer." 
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<8n$M Utaterf, Ity. 2 .- 

1. Show‘with some detail wherein consists the rhetorical beauty 
of the following passages:— 

“Say they who counsel war, 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 

What can we suffer worse ?• Is this then worst?— 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms,?” 

“ On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Ilarsh thunder.” 

“ Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or hords, or human face divine.” 

2. Give a free prose rendering of the succeeding stanzas 

“ Otel. Sovereign of the willing soul, 

Parent of sweet and solemn breathing airs, 

Enchanting shell 1 the sullen cares 

And frantic passions hear thy soft control; 

On Thracia’a hills the Lord of War 
Has ctlrbed the fury of his car, 

And dropped his thirsty lance at thyvommaud. 
Perching on*the sceptred hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feathered king 
With ruffled plume and flagging wing: 

Quenched in clark clouds of slumbef lie . 

The terfor of his beak, and lightnings of his eye.” 

“ Thee the voice, the dance, obey, 

Temper’d to thy warbled lay. 

O'er Idalia's velvet green 
.The rosy-crowped loyes are seen. 

On Cvthcren’s dav. 
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With antic s^ort, and blue-eyed pleasures, 

Frisking light in frolic measures; 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meet: 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many-twinkling feet. 

Slow melting strains their Queen’s approach declare: 
Where'er she turns, the graces homage pay. 

With arms sublime, that float upon the air, 

In gliding state she wins her easy way: 

O’er her warm cheek, ^rad rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young desire and purple light of love." 

Account for the peculiar sense of the word “ shell ” in the above 
extract? 

3. Describe the measure of each line in the second of the pre¬ 
ceding stanzas. Is there not a peculiar grace and propriety here, 
in the transition at a particular place from one predominant foot to 
another? « 

4. On what popular tradition is Gray’s "’Bard” founded? 
Write a brief analysis of that Poem ? 

5. “ For who, to cfumb forgetfulness a pr^y, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nee ^ast ono longing, lingering look behind.” 

Does this remind you of a similar sentiment in Milton ? Quote, 
or refei to, the passage ? 

6. “ Some to conceit alone their taste confine, 

And glittering thoughts struck out at every line; 

Pleased with a work where nothing’s jult or fit; 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit.* * * 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed; 
Something whose truth convinced at sight we find, , 

That gives us back the image of our mind.” 
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Paraphrase this passage, and*then proceed to illustrate it with 
reference, more particularly, to what Addison calls “ the Gothio 
manner of writing,” to that author’s avowed admiration for popu¬ 
lar ballads, and to what he declares to be “ the true character of all 
fine writing.” 

Why does Addison apply the term “ Gothic ” in this manner ? 

Correct the subjoined sentences, according, at least, to modern 
ideas of grammar " 

“ One would hjve thought it very difficult to have carried on 
dialogues after this manner without an interpreter,” &o. 

“ lie had not stood by me above a quarter of a minute, but he 
turned short upon me on a sudden.” * 

“ The Scotch and English Kings receive the news of this fight, 
and of the great men’s deaths who commanded it.” 

“ Seemed to sit there with no other intention but to see the 
Opera.” 

“ It is quite of a different nature to that I have last mentioned." 

“ His whole story rather seems to be a full and complete relation 
of what the oth^r is only an epitome.’” 

8. Point out any inconsistencies in the composition of the 
passages given below 

“ I have heard a, couple of preachers in a country town, who 
endeavoured which should outshine one another." 

“ It is their opinion that no man ever killed his father, or that it 
is possible such a crime should be in nature.” • 

“ I hope they will *not talk against us before our faces, though 
’they may do it with the same safety as if it were behind ouy backs.' 

9. Express the sense of the ensuing paragraph in terms that 
shall rigorously exclude >any allusion to the sppty of the field:— 

“ In the same, manner I have made a month’s exclusion out of 
town, which is the great field of game for sportsmen of my species, 
to try my fortune in the country, where I have started several 
subjects, and hunted them down, with some pleasure to myself, and 
I hope to others, I am here forced to use a great deal of diligence 
before I can spring’anything to my mind, whereas In town, trhiltt 
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I am following one character, it is »ten to one bnt I am crossed in 
my way by anofhe’r/and put up such a variety of odck creatures in 
both sexes, that they foil the scent of one another, and puzzle the 
chase. My greatest difficulty in the country is to find sport, and in 
town to choose it. In the meantime as I have given a whole 
month’s rest to the cities of London and Westminster, I promise 
myself abundance of new game upon my return thither.” 


Sfitpli literature, |to-1. 


1. Describe the route of Rhma from Ayodhyh to Dandaka, 
noticing the principal forests he passed through, and the modern 
names of the places where they were situated. 

“ *C?R *1^*1 l 

siftsto Wti i 

jftei? W* wr n 

g&?tjnr?HR o 

?tq£? op* cwsrf^ far* t 
wftitstR cwtJf qpf i 

*pjrc«i? sfirar ftflaf ■rr wpfr i 
S|?lTR? *5RtR i 

irt i 

or *rc*r ** i” 

a. Explain fully the 1st, 2nd, 7th and 8th lines of the above 
» 

extract, and* point out the different Sanitises that occur 

in them. 
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b. Which is the nominative to the verb 9 (^ 1 » *the 4 th lino ? 
a What is the meaning of Tf*it in the 9 th line ? 
d. Where was Fanchabati situated? and why was it so 
called? 

2 . Paraphrase very accurately, in Bengali prose, the following 

extract, using as many of your own wordp as possible. 

• • 

stt-tfi—'Jf? *tf% ^rt^tir 
■srfSnr —tor vST fMtirj'rm* 
ck wf? stt«nr-r 
»npre? new ?tw wtfi ^fSr 
Starts iffin ^ttar; o I 4R — 

f wtc? »inr NSt^lci ; 

jt**j *** retsit? ?t»rrw 

mvf*r ' * 

3. Parse igtivs ?ftp*n ?tftr $fro «prc«11 

wiWrfR ?tsr n 

4 . Distinguish between and Stfffal 

*t*J and ; Sprfa, and iK*. 

« 4 i. Explain the etymology of 

• * ^ 

*C flww, < 5 ^ 1 , *rtyt$, «J«tai* I 

6 . Give the rules which regulate the use of the affixed ant ^. 

S'. 

7 . The Maloti and Chamara measures reckon fifteen syllabi''* 
in each foot, and the Totaka and the BhujangapratfuUK 12 . In 
what do Jhey respectively differ ? 
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8. Explajp, tjie uses of th*e following termination? and the 
effects they produce on the radicals to which they dre joined:— 


*J«I 






*• 


ft* 


• 

** 


9. Distinguish botwecn 5$*l> *1^, 9f%, ^*5 

and Wtt%. 

« 10. «What advantages'do Indian grammarians "derive by the 
use of the terms instead of ^#1, 

in designating their case-affixes ? 


Dcitgatt literature, $to. 2. 

1. Translate in English 

at *t?w? cn ** ai *t?r*t 

«rtfa»r ct sitfr *nj* tsr^l? irtsr i 

c^htfj 4^ 'Q ®«tanr ^t?«i sttfen 

srjwis *3 «J5wr 'siwre • tronri 

^f^irtfC wstw oi vtfrteT* 5:9 

<BT£t? art* <rrf%r?r* i 4 oftfjtft S^ajs?? 

*1** e«i stiffen *"t? jti *? 

si349 # ?it%c?t* cftftft *J?K9? - 'Q sl^TTm 

* *rwm?re *ktj ?*i c* 

2. Poinl out the historical and mythological characters named 

in these lines, and explain the allusions. t , 
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t?«rt?;tt$ c*tt*i? «nrt*i1% a 

«£S?1t? l 

Ttfrt*.** ftfell $*T? I 

t%* ?m*t« ?*i *t? ti? a 

^cspt? c?ftr?i *it? ?t? setf? fN a 

* aafttort f?^lrt«i Tit? ?*;'ft*r a 

csttfar *t*i;r.tft Wt? ^f? i 

<parr? c*ftar T*ftT? *ractT? a 

?twT? , *ir ?tt*sr 

tT? T? Tit? ?t<tf ?l t? ^f? < 5 l 

*t»I U? CT? *aF*tTfa I 

Titfa *fi[T ^grflr CW a 

*1*.^ ?tm ^TtT TU? l 

3f? ?ST ?twi Ttai ftt?Tt* fast? l 
*• 

jart? ?tt*fti3 «t viw* >«t?jtia: i 
\f t%? ?rt*i Ttt? ?ft;?i f«mw i, 

T^TtStW Ttlf ft* ft**? t 
*rt?rt»i jgvfwi wsi ?tT ft?$? i 
»r?3 ?tt cure Tttf.wftretift i 
4*4tt? I 

.'Q^ CT< ?t**M TWff?1 Tltts I 

^t* x* Tift: *t? tvs. a 
fttft 3j?*rt% wrtro ^ i 
irrre? m^t?t» t*i»ntH l 

8. Write, in Bengali, a brief sketch of the plot and^ the con¬ 
tents of Jhe Batrishasinghasana. 
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« • 

4. Translate die following Extract into Bengali, pointing out 

in foot notes all instances of idiomatic peculiarities, which you 
might not like to reproduce in your version.—“ Of the originality 
of Hindu science some opinion must have been formed from what 
has been already said. In their astronomy, the absence of a gen¬ 
eral theory, .the unequal refinement 6f the different portions of 
science which have been presented to us, tho want of demonstra¬ 
tions and of recorded observations, the rudeness of the instruments 
used by the Brahmins, and their inaccuracy; in observing, together 
with the suspension of all progress at a certain point, are very 
strong arguments in favor Of their having derived their knowledge 
from a' foreign source. But, on the other hand, in the first part of 
their progress, all other nations were in still greater ignorance than 
they; and in the more advanced stages, where they wore more 
likely to have borrowed, not only is their mode of proceeding pecu¬ 
liar to themselves, but it is often founded on principles with which 
no other ancient people were acquainted; and shews a knowledge of 
discoveries not made even in Europe till within the course of the 
last two centuries. As far as their astronomical Conclusions depend 
on those discoveries, it is self-evident that they cannot have been 
borrowed, and, cvpn where there is no suqh dependence, it cannot 
fairly be presumed that persons who hai such resources within 
themselves must necessarily have relied on tho aid of other nations." 

, <5* 

I 

listarg aj[ (Sitgfani 


1. When and by whom were the two principal States of the 
Heptarchy reduced to the rank of tributary kingdoms under the 
oceptre of WessOx? And on what occasions respectively did they, 
undergo a further degradation ? 

2. Enumerate the civil wars that took place in England during 
the two centuries preceding the Revolution of 1899; mentioning 
in each the most eminent leader on the side of the iijsurgents, 
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nd the’most decisive battle or ciege, with its date; hnd pointing 
ut one result common to them all, of a nature Jhtlmately associated 
rith the progress of the political institutions peculiar to Great 
Jritain. 

It. B. —Mere popular insurrections are not included in this 
[uestion. • ^ 

8. What members of the. Seymout family are named in Keight- 
cy’s History, as having married, respectively, des^pndants of the 
hreo princely Houses, whose claims to the English throne were 
lerived from Henry Vll ? 

Show whether these unions were prosperous ? 

4. Describe in general terms the pblitical situation of. England 
md Spain relatively to each other, during the greater part of tho 
icriod embraced between tho Treaty of Cateau Cambresis, and 
that of the Pyrenees; and particularise tho wars, which, in that 
time, were carried on between tho two countries. 

It. B. —The general purpose, the extreme dates, and tho most 
important Military operation, will form a sufficient notice of each of 
these wars. . * * • 

Under the following heads, adduce facts from the reign of 
Charles I., in proof of tho unconstitutional character of his ' 
government:— , 

lit Treatment of Parliament in regard to general administration. # 

2nd. Taxation, . 

3rd. Parliamentary privilege- 

4th. Feudal exactions, 

• 3th. Trade. 

" TV* B. _The facts may be stated very summarily; the dates, 

however, must be carefully given. _ 

5. Explain the general policy of the Stdart Sovereigns in 
regard to religion in Scotland; and trace tho result of that policy 
in the events of 1G3J and of 1680. 

6. What circumstances brought about the change of Ministry 
in 1710, and what was the effect of this event upon the affairs of 
Europe? 

D 
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7. Descfibe the situation of the following places:—Tewkesbury, 
Milford Haveif, El/, the Isle of Thanet, Alnwick, Bpsworth ? 

N, B .—For a town, give the county to which it belongs, and 
the river, if any, on which it stands; for a bay, the sea, and county 
or counties adjacent; for an island, the surrounding waters. 

EUCLID, ALGEBltA AND ARITHMETIC. 

• . 

Define the following parallel lines: a point, a superficies, a 
sphere, and the inclination of a plane to a plpne ? 

2. Constfuct a square equal to a given irregular figure ? 

(a) In a triangle, given base and sum of squares of sides, 

• find laws of vertex ? 

8. Draw a tangent to a circle from a given point ? 

(a) Find a point without a circle such that the tangent 
drawn from it, may be equal to the diameter of the circle ? 
4. Prove that similar triangles are to each other in the duplicate 
ratio of their homologous sides ? 

6. Find the G C M of 

* x* — ax i — d i x' — a 3 x®—2 a* 

• and 3 sc 3 —7 a** + 3 a**—2 a 3 

6. Solve the following equations 

x 5 x + 8 • 

0) ... 

6 

(2) . x* a 3 —4 x\ + x + 

f<n .Jad+yt= 6 l 

w . U + y = 20j 

7. 1 Reduce to the simplest form: . 

(3.4 of 2$) h- 4 36'2i ? 

8. What ready .money will discharge a debt of £543-7*.; duo 
‘ months and 18days hence at 4$ per cent per annum? 

9, Sum the following series ? 

(1) .. 1, f, to n terms.' 

(2X ••'.. 2.4 + 5.7 + 8.10 to n terms. 

( 3 ) .. y +-^~ +-|£-*h & to infinity. 


2 a;—9 
3 

1 = 0 * 
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STATICS AND DYNAMICS. 

1. Explain* the following terms:— Statical force ; Dynamical 
force ; weight (giving the equation which connects weight, gravity 
and mass); specific gravity ; velocity and momentum ? 

2. If any number of forces, situated in one plane, be in equi¬ 

librium, prove that the Jgebraical # sum of their moments round 
apy point in that plane is zero ? , 

3. Explain the meaning of the expression centre of gravity, and 
show how to determine it experimentally ? 

The weights of 3 bodies are 4, 5, and 6 lbs., and their distances, 
respectively from two lines at right angles to each other are, for 
the first line, 3, 7 and 10 feet, and, for the second line, 4,'8 and* 12 
feet, required the distance of their common centre of gravity from 
the intersection of the two lines ? 

4. What is a machine ? State its object or use. Enunciate the 
principle on which the equilibrium of machines depends ? 

A uniform beam 14 feet long, rests in equilibrium upon a 
fulcrum situated 3 feet from one end, having a weight of 18 tbs. 
at the end furthest from, and one of lid lbs. at the end Nearest to 
the fulcrum; fiud the weight of the beam ? t 

5. State the three laws of motion. Explain how the third is 
proved experimentally 4y Atwood’s machine ? 

6. Two equal'weights P and Q are connected by a string pass-. 
ing over a fised pulley, what weight added to P will cause it to 
acquire a velocity of 12 feet iir 6 seconds? 

7. A body is projected vertically upwards, with a velocity of 
^70 feet per second, in what time will it return to the eart^, and 

with what velocity? 


GENERAL PROBLEMS. 

1. Describe a cifcle which shall touch 3 given circles ? 

2. Prove that the 3 bisectors of the sides of a triangle from the 
oppositq angles meet in a point ? 
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S. So|ve the following equations:— 

c ■ t j 

(1) . 2* + -1 = 5. 

*5 

(2) . — 3 x =r 2. 

4. If P and Q be the pth and qth terms of a geometrical 
series, prove that the nth tersj is * 



5. If A + B + C = 180° show that 

Sin A + Sin B + Sin C = 4 cos £ A. Cos $ B. Cos £ C. ? 

«8. A. uniform beam rests on two planes inclined at angles a and 
ft to the horizon; find the inclination of the beam to the horizon 
and the pressures on the two planes ? 

7. Two bodies of weights A and § A, connected by a string passing 
over a free pulley, move, from the same height, under the influence 
of gravity for three seconds when the string breaks after three 
seconds more, if both are still in motion, how far apart will they be ? 

8. Aiuniform beam A-B rests with one end A on a horizontal 
plane A C, and the other end on a plane C B whose inclination to 
the horizon is 60°. If a string C A equal to C B prevent the beam 
from sliding, what U the tension of the stripg ? 


TRIGONOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. 

1. Define a sice, a seeant, a cotangent and a versed sine of a 
given arc, and traco the sign for each in the 4 quadrants of the 
circle? 

2. Prove that— 

(1) ... ain* ( A + B) = sin A Cos B + Cos A SinB. 

A A 

(2) ... Cos A rs Cos 4 — — Sin 4 —. 

2 2 v 

> Sin A + Sin 3 A 

. . .— . . — ss Tang 2 A. 

Cos A 4 - Cos 3 A 


(3) 
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8 find the value of— 

Sin 86° 

Tang 80° 

Sin 9° ? 

4. Ivuuuw the expression a* = b l + c« — 2 be Cos A to a ’ 
form fitted for logarithmic calculation ? 

5. If in a plane three stations A, B and C are at known dis¬ 
tances frohi each other, and if from a fourth station D in the same 
plane, tko angles A D B and A D C be measured, show how the 
distances D A, D Band D C may be determined; it being granted 
that B lies on the side of A C opposite to D and within the angle 
ADC? 

6. Draw a tangent to an ellipse from a given point without it ? 

7. Show that the area of an ellipse is a mean proportional be¬ 
tween the areas of the circles described on the axis major and 
minor ? 

8. Shew that a circle through the points of intersection of three 
tangents to a parabola will pass through the focus ? 

9. If lines be drawn from any point*of an hypcrbola*parallel to 

the asymptotes, shew that with their intersection on the asymptotes 
they enclose constant area. * 
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Quesjio^s set at the Examination 

FOR 

JUNIOR OR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, THAT IS, THE 
UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 

1860-61. 

C N. 2?.—Eacl\ Candidate was ^xamined in two languages only, 
of which English was necessarily one.] 


Examiners. 


<Bttjglish flrosu. 

("Rev. J. Richards, 
(Mr. Saunders. 


M. A. 


1. To what parts of speech do the words in Italics belong ? 

‘ They are as though they were not.’ 

1 A few years after.' 

1 The self-educated soholar is apt to be distinguished for a 
more than usually perfect acquaintance with the subjects which he 
has studied with more than jusuaJ. effort and application.’ 

Parse more particularly were in the first example, and acquaint¬ 
ance in the last ? 

2. ‘ Wo know it to.be he.’ 

‘ Wo knew it to be him.’ 

1 Who do mon say that I am’ ? 

‘ Whomjlo men say that I am’ ? 

* It is we.’ •’ 

‘ There is five of us.’ 

Which of these modes of expression are correct, and why ? , 

8. Give the construction of the words italicised ? 

1 Whey you*say is true.’ 

1 Wo need Hardly state how gloriously this sacrifice was 
in due time rewarded.’ 

‘ Difficulties which many would scarcely have had nerve 
enough to look in the face.’ 

4. In modem English, is which %ver masculine or feminine ? 
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In what situations is it proper to 
t oho or which ? 

5. Point out the difference of meaning between ingenious 
and ingenuous ; between pains as a plural and pains as of either 
number; between ghostly arid ghastly ; between a critical moment 
and a critical remark ; between glair and glare?- 

6 . Paraphrase the succeeding passajge ? 

“ The “Hydra, when taken out of the watoft shrinks into a 
small round mass, which, examined under the microscope, is seen 
to be composed of cells, and of greenish or reddish brown gra-j 
nides, loosely connected by a glairy mucus. The cells are con¬ 
densed on the external surfaco, so afi to constitute a deuble lAyer 
of integument; but the lining of the cavity of the body is made 
up of cells that are transversely elongated, and forms a surface 
which is covered with exceedingly minute eminences, termed 
1 villi,’ from the resemblatfce to the pile of velvet.” 

7. From the plural of apparatus, species, genus, phenomenon,— 
what do you understand by spontaneous fissuration, viviparous, 
oviparous, ovoviviparous 1 

8 . What principle to guide our endeavours after moral im¬ 
provement, is th« following image employed by Mr. Helps to 
illustrate ? 

“Infinite toi> would not enable you to sweep away a mist; but 
by ascending 9 littlo. you may often look over it altogether.” 

9. Compose a short essay on the theme that, “ Sorrow is at once 
the lot, the trial, and privilege of man ?” 


employ that rather than 


jpoetrg. 


Examiners. 


{ Rev. J. Eichabds, Mi A. 
Mb. J. Sadndebs. 


1. Paraphrase the following passage ? 

“ Pass but that great, which scarce a gleam supplies, 
There in the dust the wreck of Genius lies I 
He, whose arresting hand divinely wrought 
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Each Ijol'd conception in the sphere of thought; 

And round, in dolours of the rainbow, threw 

Forms ever fair, creations ever new 1 

But, as he fondly snatched the wreath of fame, 

The spectre Poverty unnerved his'frame, 

Cold was her-grasp, a withering scowl she wore ; 

And Hope’s soft energies were felt no more. 

Yet still how sweet the soothings of his art! 

From the rude wall what bright ideas start! 

Even now he claims the amaranthine wreath, . 

With scenes that glow, with images that breathe! 

L And whence these scenes, these images, declare, 

Whence but from Her who triumphs o’er despair?” 

2- Explain the meaning of the following words ‘hereditary,’ 
‘hierarch,’ ‘arras,’ ‘orient,’ ‘achievement,’ ‘perennial,’ ‘rave,” 
‘lave,’ ‘wistful,’ ‘hie,’ ‘erst,’ ‘affinity’ ? 

3. Explain the following passages ?— 

“ See, tliro’ the fracture^ pediment revealed, 

Whero moss inlays the rudely sculptured shield, 

The martin’s old, hereditary nest.” 

“ Long o’er the wave a wistful look ho cast, 

Long watched the streaming signal from the mast; 

Till twilight’s dewy tints deceived his eye, 

And fairy forests fringed the evening sky.” 

“ From thee, gay Hope her airy colouring draws ; 

And Fancy’s flights are subject to thy laws. 

From thee that bosom-spring of rapture flows, 

Which only virtue, tranquil virtue, .knows." 

“ Long by the paddock’s humble pale confined, 

His aged hunters coursed the viewless wind, 

And each, with glowing energy, pourtrayed, 

The far-famed triumphs of the field displayed ; 

Usurped the canvass of the crowded hall, 

And chased a line of heroes from the walL'’ 
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4. 'Give the past tense indicative and past participle of each of 
the following verbs, beseech, blow, draw, we4p,’elt, freeze, weave, 
chide, slay. 

5. Paraphrase the following passage, and parse fully the first 
three lines. - — 

Ye ice falls 1 ye that from the mountain’s btow, 

Adown enoribous ravines slopefamain,— 

Torrtnts, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge 1 
Motionless torrSnts 1 silent cataracts! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven, 

Beneath the keen full moon ?— *- 

God 1 

6. Explain the terms ‘ Metaphor,’ 1 Simile,’ * Allegory,' ‘ Per¬ 
sonification,' and illustrate by examples. . 

7. What is a sentence ? Define the terms 1 subject ’ and ‘ predi¬ 
cate, ’ and point out the subject, and predicate in the following 
sentences:— 

“ Long o’er the wave a wistful look he cast." 

. “ And hence that calm delight the portrait gives. ” 

“ I Aid by what chart, transports the timid dove/ 

“The wreathes o£ conquest?” * 


lUngitli. 


MAIIABHARATA. 

_ fRitv. W. O'Brien Smith. 

Examiner$. • • 

(Baboo Rung Labi. Banmbrjeb. 

c*t=r sw t 
stegf trfr* *prt*c« i 

wfsrtqr wtct i 

it-irrt* I 

TONrejr 3*1*? i 

s* tfai I 
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w*tz* i 

*«rtfs«.V*i *ft? *ftw i 

»5TC8Jt^ *Tt5 ?T»J 8i twc^r %?$ i 
wifSr *:l8T*T <tt c*i # 

1 (a) Explaimfully the 2nd line ? 

(6) In what case is ^PTtZ^S ? 

(e) Who was and why was he so called? 

(d) Point out the prefixes (^*1*?'*?) i‘> tlie 4t 1h 6t ^> nn<1 
9th lines, giving their different significations ? 

(e) *Give the derivation of and ? 

(/) Write a short sketch of the early life of CgT^ftf) ? 

(</) What is the meaning of *ftW, and what is the 

agent of ^flt* ? 

(/i) Give the feminines of *t*T, ^1, and»T*t ? 

(i) What is the meaning of *rf50 ? 

(j) Where is 30^ situated ? 

nmm cut *)j C3* arift *z? I 

Vtairc *z*i Tt*i I 

2. Give the full meanings of WSTCITZ^ and C88r ■ 

w$tw a*rtir *rt=r *ir* \ 

, wsta? 1TC8? 83^8> I 

8. Explain the first line ? 

fx«p fanm *t i 

wtwr i 

tf*! C«TC* «I4tl* | 

^sjtj ?8P of 8 *fto i 

4. Explain the Samasa (»fRt8) jn , and the Sandhi 

in *IZ?18? J and give the derivation and meaning of fif-O ? 
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*rc«rtr 5p«rt?r izz n^t^c’f ’rat* 1 

5. Give some synonymes of and <piTt ? 


<ifo HTl*T *f?t* *t«* I 

6. Who was <TrtH*2f%dSl ? 


jm ^c^fjursr i 

WWi •att^rc^T *ft*f ?t* ar l 

7 . What does *$*?n qualify, and why is 'it and 

not f$*Sn ? 


cwftrn ?w? c’fmi wirfar® \ 

$ffirs JPHTW C*lf**T *nn?CT H 
■siH^ftca a*,*?* i • 

wi c*ifc« w ?nr »rat*nr i 
*nf *rfw $stc® <ift« i 

ftaj nr?rt*?r hkk wn f 

5f?f? 7tf |. 

3»t=n *vi *ttc* nw i 

f*ft* f W ;pr a*fr I 

^rcrj *** ■** c* «raf*r i 

*ifa TtwarTan *ff* *c? *»i?* I 
Gfrgv c«rf3rc« c** sr?*;t*»T* il 

8 . Paraphrase the ttbove*iines (in Bengali prose) ? 
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HITOPADESHA. 

cas* $*ft»t * *r?rt5nffi t'tfi ^c? 

4<p ftw *c?r, resft s^j ** 

St*1 urn *tt? t 

?f»T'e dfawrra jht<\ vMfPW* cn *i*?t, 

CHT®1 *ft? SI, css*. WK 

*mt"r <jvr i 

, <BR$? 'SStTlS: S?ftf5STt*fJ Sjfl *ff*RS S«t? 

C*lt Stf 'S ^5ttn CW | 

9. (a) Give the meanings of $m»r, ’**1*, 'ssRU, s?1fF- 

st*ft and »I^S in ? 

(A) Give the different significations of ? 

w tews »fta?r 33^ m°\ sst * ffi* 

<*? <*t* 5ft?«i (*:?£*, 4*°\ swr'? m 'Q cute CK^9, 
$*4 estew? m* ts»r* *;* 1 

10. -Explain,the above passage? 


Examiners. 


Deitflali. 

Rkv. W. O’Buien Smith. 
Baboo Rung Lali. Bannkrjeb. 


8 1 'BrfWft* | C*PtW RjfV?1 **3*f, W[ 

WtTfS 

C?PT*?1 (SttSf SJt? 'Q ft**! 3p CW’T, 

^ ?<N «Rlt*j “^tfa* «rafir 

«rtt^ 1 


1- Explain the Samnsa (SHtS) in and the Sandhi 


(*lfS) in and the Sandhi and Samasain ^ 

«><i ? 
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C* *t*T? *f4* <*t* 

^?t^s mt?f c*r, artfa? 'ants* cs% 

>st?p ro; i »f*r ftfR cfli, ^ftRTT^i awm 

*s»t. «n, **\ <?it? *wj «rcts? 

wire i 

« 2. Giv* the meanings of WWT } WrTTSRT an< ^ W!p[ ' 

3. (a) Mention some of the distinguishing characteristics of the 

rtTtw 7 cf and the csft*m **T ? 

(A) To which 4*t do the Hindus belong? 


4. Translate the following passage into English:— 

WJffsfe 

wt* Hfo** »T^tcir ww* wt*f* teuton 
l&WtfS^ ^t?T I 5TI*J C<M*I JTMfR?? Wtffa - 

at?;; 4 ^ <4 **^t? 'a aitsire*ai | 
a^wr?r ^sta, fispi 'a *f?rfal?r ww l fHwi f^^i 
*tj\w I f^s^rsrtof »tftre 

»fTt?r al i *J% w 1wf*m?ri 4* *Tc»nr 

»i**r «m? *Tre WJrmtn *rftw 
*nft*t* a\ s*finw**»n rent *ftre 
Ti^a ^^tre apsT* «t% S’ss sc*t I 

♦rain os** i-mift* V\*t? at?i *f»re arratc® * f 
f. *r?f|wT? w»i sit* wfirre wr^m *r**i 
4*TTft* <tt», 5 ®TT 1 ^fw?r STta ffa KV *1 * 

Translate the following passages into Bengali:— . 

Before we enter upon the personal history or • particular P 11 
losophy of the great man who stood alone, in the strength 
his integrity, to stem*the tttrrent of factious licentiousness 
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most debased period of public corrupt ion, it will be necessary 
to advert to the state of Athens, and the conjunctive of events 
at a time peculiarly favourable to the development of such a 
character. 

The readiest way of overturning the rights of property, is to 
introdute false theories on the origin of power. 

We observe that a dissolute and reckless youth is ordinarily 
followed by a premature and miserable old age.—We' see thaf 
honesty and industry win commonly comfort and respect; and 
|hat, on the contrary, levity and a want of carefulness produce 
pauperism and disrepute. 

The general comfort and Security of society depend so greatly 
on the well-being of the lower orders, that the rich consult most 
for themselves when they consult most for the poor. 

Driplt. 

Examiner. Rev. K. M. Bannehjkk. 

1 Translate the following lines into English ? 

g^"©?^, <9 ‘tlGOQ TICS, CQ- 

G©Q5v «w«tl «w«ii Rcrc? ©Gq G3fli©©’q©iaiG© 
afll ©QG© 91$; “tio^© G!©iqi©©rQ AGGIsi© 'eiaqsiQ 
QGm Q ? 0© GQ©Q Qfl, -tlSl CQ©Q 8*01, 
qq, WQ H9, GQ©Q ©©m|, GQQQ 
9» $<l; gqq q©iQ SWQ- §< ©I<$IQ QOm ©9 
§<H C^©, ©$fGQ GQ$ GQ©, €1$, QQI? 

GQ©, G© GQ©, <fll©GTO|Q g©|q|©S? QefSoi OQ Qfll 
©Q<? 1 qq, gqg©iQGQ tag ©211 ©q, aGgqio© 

flat ©m©©IQ ©^4 I ^©© ©aei ©GQ, Q©l% 
Tltfi^lQGQ G0§ ©Q I ©21IGQ ©l©l ©Q ©I© G9§ 

g©ok\ <a©» aq©iQqi©{£_ chisi ©q asrq© q#|©© 

<$g 3 ‘eioag giOGq ©l©aia© ©G©11 • 
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2. ‘What is tlie meaning of Jhe word ©QGtba in* the following 
sentence ? 

<© 99 ^ 3 Gg ©gcj, ©g© ©ig, qoh© 

3. What is the drift of the following sentences ? 

£Q<a, ca §q g© ■eigq ©cq as* gq cgTE? eii<; 
,31$ Gsa.3^ G© flils t]OM<g 'tisq*©^ ©©. 9g Ggq'tlg 1 

4. In the following sentences, what is ‘CI^SQSIj w * ,at ' s 
‘ClfllGW, what is the proper meaning of 411 % and of ^QCt ? 

eg qgiq©, aiqisp gC 6 em ©qi© •OQ 
Cil^GQ ‘J© ®© «iq S1 ©’©I*QChQ’Q •el^GQiSI, qsjgl CIGrQ 
ywi §<] i QQiQ- ago GQQqiQTO gig aq esq !«© 
•ciqion gqiq q&i ©©i© *ei©ai ©$© ©ig; Ggq.© W?- 
©St <3©i q©i©_ qgq gg gqa G©tei«i Q^QGeva Go%i ^ 
©Cq 010’ gg ©g ^©qg© ©^ OICQ ©Ig I 

5. What is the literal meaning of <^S1 ? 

« gl©Q Qj\ ©I© ©ft I 

6. In the followiag paragraph give the meaning of— 

q°©a$ qqi€TG©oi ©‘sjetlgoi q©i©i 
qg ©^%ig, ©azisiifl ©°©i4 ©J© g©oi Gflsq 
© 01 % aw, G<agqGa qqi&nq q©i© ©©!©• G©oiqiG© 
si&flqo laig 1 Gg qgiq©, q£i©i cgq, qtf © st^fli©© 
q_sGQ qq Ggiq^ig, ©I qg sola (3 qaiqo© ? 

.7. What is the difference between gOI0 0 qCliqGQ ? 0 
8. Explain and illustrate the moral lessons contained in the 
following passage \f— 

0191 ©®©iG© ©g^eg, a< ^ ^ iG€5 

*iqg ©i©% Gag<g qqiqi© ©Q G©Rg, g©© 9 
. G©iqg ©i£, ^©4©i©q. C©l©5) ©'& G©i©i«q 
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91$, €91^6) 919 1 »<W W 91919191^9' fld,- 

G 9 W C!«Q GQQ CfQ, G 3 CfR C 1 Q 61 IQ 9 9 h%% ^ 
9 G 9 §<? 

9 . Give as many synonymes as you can of Sl 0< $ 9 <h 1 

^ ? '- 

10. Can you give the rule for the change of 9 into £1 ? 

(Drigafr. 

Examiner. Rev. 1 C. M. Bannkrjee. 

1. Translate the following Oriyah passage into English, anil 
the English into Oriyah ? 

<S}9I 91*1 9G9* nGaiihl 9998 W*9 CQG9 Q21Q QG@ 
ogq eiGq; < 19 - Q 9 I 90921 qqqi ^ 15 ? 0$ Q§© oeiiii 
g_*«? G9®9I 9IQ0 9I$IGQ rn 991 G9€fi^ I QIQI Q9! 
9 €&9.98G9, «IQG2| ! «!G^ SoiGT nQ G9# 
qiq% 91 $, ^ «tlg Qei ea.n 1 

The temples which the Boodliists were now constrained to 
abandon, were speedily occupied by the Brahmins. Under the 
Brahmins the construction of these cave-temples was carried to 
a high degree of perfection. In the heart of India, at Ellora in 
the Deccan, they formed temples out of the solid rock, which 
exceed in magnilicence any thing elsewhere to be seen. 

2 . Why is the negative prefix shor* in but long in 

9199 ? 

8 . Point out the Shandhi in 0 ]Q|{£ ^G^IQm?) fjGifo? 

0^199 9 £ 9 Q and give their meanings? 

4 . Why is it that the word £OQ 8 forms its compound in a 
differertt way in each of the following words: GQ 94^3 GOQ 8 £JJ$ 

GQG 9 IQ 0 ? 

5 . What is the force of the particles 91 * ©8 211 when affixed 
to pronouns? Give examples i 
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6. Give the different meanings of the words 0© *£)© QmIJ, 
9 SSI and of the terminations © €1 Cl ^ wften* twlded to nouns? 

7. Derive ©Q© 90 9© fl^CII© ^D© 9^21 tJJg 9GQ€t 

QQ61 Cl€(l f?9l°€t giving their meanings at the sumo time ? ■ 

a 

gind tu 

ar*?r nH T* arf* «rf tt? tr 

fV$T afrn m a m m im arfwfaram arc 
rrc am** nfa: rcajpainn vft xrrc amra *ttot i 
ftro na: nflcfff «ir*T »*rc tirt ang amrc«r TOm wfa i 
uftr #ar from wvnft nr*: «irct w iirct i sf»r 
ftrc fr»m tar or mtaft wc arc ftarar arrffc arc Traff i 
Tffhc fwr ttrt «w wrrc nir farftw *r %wt i tin 
xrrtfT faromar tit intr #if* ftrfV nr mrc? i rpti 
Twfr ftantr pr wn v\ m trrt anmr i amft 
^far aSF am mOnr tm fr*r fam wnftnT * 

1. Translate the above into English ? 

■S^jjaiUvn 

• ■amfrar fram arfr a?ir 

2. Explain th * above lines :— 

nT alf ajamar «R%T*rc trj ajajfa: am an* i t*ra? «merr «*ft 
am ardtr afmn anajfar ^ttt i nrmj am «m mwi i 
faput wc ara: mfn i a[trftr var virc apffnrr f *m* 
atm nf n ftmt t mm i mr mnmnrc *tr *njc i im Tflcaw 
im str sma: a arm ftarear annt J arcjarm nynrr 

arrft i tarpfH arfamr n$anaft i wmPt n^ar nrftro *imli 
mif* ti mj afr* *armr i arcrc ntm tft nftw «*wi*T i 
nt^r man tnrs" aromr i m frtrrc w ^ <tr ^ '* 

ihc *m xjar n>*arar nmt i w nnrg mm irfinrmr j 

* r 
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8 . Give the meaning of *jpl 4(141 it *jOW 

wnfof ^fRr t ' ‘ 

4. In what cases are the following nouns an4 pronouns, anil 
how are they governed ? WT *PT 0»l4<f WIWl *1UJ WfT 

x&t 4t*it i 

5. TPoint out the nominatives to the verbs qfa vnc 

6 . Who is here meant by ? 

7. Give some account of Kapila named in tte text ? 

8 . What is the Sankhya Sdstra here mentioned ? 

9^ Turp the following lirfes jnto prose (Kharibolee), using as 
many of your own words as you can ? 

wirfarcr tcf* wftr ffc* 'erg*:i** ?rsr fjrft: 
fisv *rfir wfpt jpr sws $r *tft Sir &nt 
WT3> 3TT3T *r* f*rfV 7n¥t wit BTifl fisn 

*nnt «rnrt wfm *n wit *nft i 

littde*. 

. Examiner. —Kev. K. M. Bannejmbe. 

1. Translate the fallowing passage into English :— 

*pj % qn «irrcar taswrr % si* *ry qri mi *mr 

ftmtr *r ilftret wt ^arapiT m tre fW) ^ 

wfTT tn: tw twr wn % ti *** 

•rr wjt um*T qrre* nr} zt£\ 

^nr vruct % wrrear wro vm d.fiswn in: srwt ft* 

*nrr *r nwttil % «RTTf *r % =aprc $rc wet 

^npft ^ ^hrr ita % f*rar«n to *rr$ 

tnc tswihs" $ Tmnrm i 

2 . When substantives are formed from adjectives by the termi¬ 
nations * and TO, in what genders are they ? 

3. Give the genitive, accusative, locative and ablative termi¬ 
nation of nouns in Kharibolee and Brnjbbakha.* 
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4. Distinguish between the particles Tft end Vt. 

5. Derive Wf fcHT i[<re Wft WK. 

6 . Give as ftany words in Hindee as you* may know for sun, 
moon, heaven, earth, mountain, river, sea, cloud, water. 

7. Give the different meanings of the words WT TTC PlfW’ 

wre 

*» • • 

* 8. Tuiyi the following passage into ljrajbhafchany 

*R WC *re lift TO % ^TfSET «lft T«rft if* Wt 
% Srr ihnc *ft *rc tir m fairer w*n 
re rre ^ wf*r «ht ret *rftnft Iran wnr % wf 
fa rex tnr xrex.wt* reif t mi 
*fa § *rre reT % sircro* ir *iurr fai3n£ re*r 
^ rex % *hr reft m S retft $ rent rereT 

% rets r% xzfret t 'yftrt tr % *rc wit^* tffa 
m remx % Tf fre rtcx rerr »rw § rent t ^3 
m rerix *ifar ^ ir xnfa wit ^ i 

9. Translate the following lines* int<f Hindee :— 

It has been asserted by some historians that Jey Chundra, the 
last king of Kunouj, out of hatred to tho king of Delhi, invited 
Mahomed Ghory to*invade India; but the’evidence of this ac( 
of treachery is* not sufficient to entitlo it to credit. Jey Chun 
dra, however^ assumed the honour of lord paramount of In¬ 
dia, and to sustain this character determined to perform the mag¬ 
nificent sacrifice of the horse. It is an ancient remark, that this 
sacrifice, whether consummated or not, has ever been followed by 
a train of misfortunes, foushurutha, the king of Uyodhya, who 
succeeded in performing it, was soon after deprived of his »° n 
Hama, who was obliged to retire into the fore*, and there lost 
his wife. 
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Examiners.- 


£*nsnrit. 

Rev. K. M. Bannebjke. , 
Baboo Bong Lali, BanneJStke. 
1. Translate the following passage into English:— 

firewm grf h vRPrfq gwtrei- 
WKfr * i 
^llW^4fil^ vrsiif 

$T^nr nwrou»i 


^tsr«ci'fsr»i4T w*r*r- <r<ifa i 
rst,^ wpjv f*w?r farvflt 
TWWtarfsrftr^T !iwW«r i 
*nrnr sranrnw *r «fn4<n^ 
gw wc 1 1 

' vnrrfjii ^nrf^e toftoi ttot 

^rwrrar Rrawfagrag[fHf$v«T: i 



a. What is the meaning of (<1% ? Has it aSSy other meaning ? 

b. Derive' amnnr *pnr’*w 

c. Parse tVmil ? What does «t refer to ? 

, d. What is the 'meaning of W? 

e. Explain the similies in the above passage ? 

f. Whj*is the final J* omitted in the infinite WWJRJ ? Gife 
the lule ? 


2 . guffaw WK«fl«*fr t wwr *nf nwmflffWfr t i 
uwg*«rfl«i i 

to wwr warp* ^ftiipiiwy n 
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| 

xpsfinrt *rsrf nwrc f 

WTf^rwrs tfPctcfarw Hmt i 



wtwt xtitftaw* w?^ w^fswT*mrmT i 

4 ^ i 


g. Render the. above passage into prose, giving as far as you can 
other worjls synonyYnous with those in .the text ? 

h. State die legends implied in the 5th and 6th lines ? 

i. Give the 3rd «ing. present, 3rd preterite and 2nd preterite of 
WT and the nom. and instrumental plural of Tf*r? 

k. Of what conjugation is tieiWi? Is there any. othen root 
of another conjugation ? , 

3 wwwwM uto i?i 

• •* ** <4 

firtripff t wm* mww TjffcfVtfV ^ «whrr 



fjpqg; tjftwr vrfM^eivrt t 

wiif»MK*rtr wp?ft TO .a#'insjm ,, nft\! i 

tnr^iiT f*f3an **nfWt i 

L What is the peculiar force of the word in tho 2nd 

line, and what does tRe Poet imply by the words if *rfarr? 

m. W r ho was ? What is the meaning of 

n. In what cases are tft and ^fWwfrt and how are they 

•* . _ • • 

governed ? What is implied by the word ? 

o. What is the meaning of fW ? 

p. Give the gender, number and case of 


Sanscrit. 

'Rev. K. M. Bamnerjbe. 


f Rev. K. M. Bamnerjbe. 
Eiammert.—-l . 

(Baboo Rung Lall Bannkrjke. 

*m' i wi w iref?! 
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wirfor gurcrcffig i 

tm wffctfr qgqiflj ^rcrsTxfTT Yfr wiwi wt 

’ • n 

1. Of what conjugation is i What part of the verb is 

it? Give its 1st person singular, 2nd dual, and 3rd plural of the 
present tense. ? 

j 2, "T5ive the gvnder, number and case of and ife 

and their nominative plurals ? 

8 . What is the meaning of the line 
and of the phrase • 

‘ ' f T ffiyfffinan3l4T ^ Tnwf 

4. What is the root. of ? Give its 3rd dual, 2nd 

preterite, and 3rd singular benedictive, and past passive participle ? 

wf WDfo ®irn|^ * wrepftfn fr t 

f^TEr gnj: f^ro* 'srtt: i 
ww ?n% srcnrt *r g 

*mV*nrer "^if^ * i 

5. Translate these lines into English? 

WT *TT W sn V *t 

*r ’r‘hg^mfwjrarrffr»r! T^renrg i , 

«ncmt «nnft . 

WRWWPtft TC^IUU TffJRfa I 

«' 

6 . What is meant by ? Giv<j the infinitive and 1st 

future, .3rd singular^of TPf ? 

7. What is the 2nd future, 1st singular of fan ? Give the 
rules aboututdmftting ^ before the terminations of this tense ? 

*&*'• wPt %cif mu $wr 

to .tor«to*N wlwTi i§*ra *irra*P" 

8 . In what (ase is s<nn ? What is its nominative singular ? 
Give the meaning of gtflJUT ? 
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wnf^n$w*rt if tpt : 

*i 


9. Give the meaningsof^|<^ a. and ^*il : what governs if ? 

10. Translate the following English lines into Sanscrit, and the 
Sanscrit into English ? 

It is clear that < at the time when the Institutes of Munoo were 
compiled, Hindoo sovereignty was limbed to the North, which is 
represented os the abode of the gods and respectable men,—that 
is of the Hindoos yhile the rest of India was the residence of 


Mlechas, that is, of the aborigines. 

ifR $ 7OTT 5}n*U’HS' ^*05 WHWlfil tTIt'W 
f»i^r insjs l ««nr *r trere'i fimi rfn 
Ai ’g i ai w ffaiwro i i ri tint 

gs* Sfa fi n ftfi m nw ** vRfn i flim n$nr 

«fr i farn?ra %T *m JiduuriPun^i 

jsM *nsniPf *wi i 


Urdu. 


Examiner. —Mb. Fallow 

£. JoJj j Jie u>l*-£* <£**■ 

• * 

«£- <-=-*-! ^ j,] \y~ & .^a* s> ^ f* 

j )I Vnr 1 " 2. _ Ci U 

• "• • 

^uU. ‘-^1 cfob ) v/.* 

t_dw J*V ) d J *?!/ 

^ o*»5 jj.jU*’ <Lj vh 1 . ^ j-2A 

V- «/i» yr v ^ Vs** 

^ Jb~W j>\ i dj£ hi**& 
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My* cz**j~e 3 j } ) ^Ka.1 

)&* ^ «-y y* y» <L/ 'j& ^<1 (> ^1 

Jr" j *? It^ 6 i*J Xy» XW °L> ^ 

** ^ ^ ^' ]j}] Xr/ Sr^* 5 Ki| u/** 4 ^ 

c/ '«i~/ tA 5 Ji-* '-jj° c/- a w^-!j^ J 

• ii/4* «h-*a» e/iy (r^*-* ^'ds^l <y?* k— 

1. Give the etymology and the primary s>nd secondary mean¬ 
ings of yU, jtfi£ (>1^1, fajyeS, J^Jj-’i 

2’. Point out the difference,- of meaning between c_Ci and 
*U, yi and X|^, an<! and 

and y~&*? 

8. Write down the derivatives of ^y J, <X^3, J~ar ? 

4. Parsed ^^Vaj, and the clause uJ^iSOa-lj^laA. 

and give the tarkib of ^ujJ v> _ s ^l, l ^ J y c y> tJUj 
in the technical terms of the Urdu yr* . «y> . all-^ * v .h li^ f 

5. Distinguish by-stops the divisions of the clause beginning 
with ^ tyiS^ ly and Riding with ^jJb ^elyc) 
and give every division of the clause its appropiiate designation ? 

6. Why should.<t be £-if** and not bu*>| ? Give a com¬ 
prehensive rule on this point ? 

7. Write down all the Arabic words in this passage, with any 
Porsian or Hindi equivalents which might be used in preference ? 

8 . A&the expressions ^Ja y^-, ji&* and and the 
clauses good Urdu ? If not, what would you substitute ? 

sL J sstei ud^»yr* UjI «—xL vj*** 

^ y/4* i_AUar* £L \^y j 3 1 
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9. Translate into English from the word to the end 

of the passage ? 

10. Translate the following into simple, idiomatic Urdu ? 

Contentment abides with truth. And you will generally suffer 

for wishing to appear other than what you are; whether it be richer 
or greater, or more learned. The mask soon becomes fflnnstru- 
ment of torture. 

Fit objects to employ the intervals of life are among the greatest 
aids to contentment that a man can possess. The lives of many 
persons are an alternation of the one engrossing pursuit, and a sort 
of listless apathy. They are cither blinding, or doing nothing. 


tfrdu. 

Examiner. —Mu. Fallon. 

WS* J'"'* ^ ^ G—jh* V—«“•* lAa"! U*Sk 

y ly> V- £- *♦^'1 cs* 

J\ Kj~i ^3* 1J isiy !)* 

l-iLusHrf jlax yj |fyto KjJbjJyis K ! j* 

j } \ C—Jj <J, y yt> J>\ ^ ^ 

y' oilaL* ^ .is. L« J >I 

J) ] ^ A *** 

V vrfA“ h I_s* A<JU ^ ^ y 

cjy*V,V c>Swc!^tt *** >* 

fyy jy ACU £.y 

o 
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1 . Write 0 out the above passage, with the addition of such 
stops, accents, and underlining as are employed in English books 
to indicate pause, enlphasis, and inflexion of the voice, taking care 
to distinguish between ef muruf and c — mujhiil, and to insert 
the vowel points (vir*I) of Arabic words, and where necessary 
he kaBF8 J mtizaf( ? 

2. Translate the above, passage into English, preserving as 
nearly as possible the style of the original? 

8 . Point out all the idioms in the passage," with their Arabic 
■Persian or Hindi equivalents commonly used in Urdu. State which 
of thpse you prefer, and give reasons for your preference. ? 

4. Parse Uj y ye 3* utVi i .Jz* ? 

Give the fail and mafiil of the last word in the passage, and 

the IraBb of j&t J y W, iyo * 4 =^° and till* &«a.i 

d)jp The terms of the Urdu <—Jy-P should be em¬ 

ployed? 

6 . Givu,the etymology and meaning of A*!, A«a», 

tracing in each case the secondary meaning of 

the word from its primary meaning ? 

G. Distinguish between the special meaning and application of 

the words y^j and and '•*} and ky* 

and j]/*\ ii]y and 

7. Would any outlie following alterations in ,the text be in¬ 
appropriate or inelegant ?—for *° r y*^*-, 

or y 0^1^ oSy ^, for <=-y* 

for for ^ly***. f° r ^ 

for W> J-aW* for for 

8 . What merits of style do you perceive in this passage ? 

9. Write out the third person singular of each mood and tense 
of verb UU.. 
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Examiner. —Mu. Fallon. > 


u/V Aa. 




Jl J** LS)J jff if* *"*' 

iJSm { jjLi Jlar* d*U y ji, CJ; A$ 

u/U _)J 
‘ |Tj U t yiij 

^ydidJd t& U^v-J Ju.. W—IU »0y ^T U^iCa. faf 
ii A*. j «A*»| j dfj 

*j3r“^ I \j f'f** A> ^,| IjaXm. * -°^ tfr-id-A* jjfiJAA* \ , - a>j a 
l^j J Ci^l villi'* A»> b r, yL£ Ava« t_rl Jo^k* 

# I 

A$ dJj/ ^d~U- J\ ^J-y* li. Aa j! b 

>^. d* b^i liJ " f ^ j&f ) ujH e/l 

# 

* • >.'y *jy t&f f* *<ijf >1 jV lj ' 

, « * 

1. Write out the above passage, with the addition of itncli idop* 

accents, and underlining, as are employed i(f English hooks to in¬ 
dicate pause, emphasis, and inflexion of the voice, taking care t" 
distinguish between uS *maruf and *— nwj/ihl, and to insert t!i« 
vowel points (*r , |y i J) of* Arabic words, and whejg necessary, die 

\tura muz/'if (, J * 1 • • 

2. Translate the passage into English, preserving as closely »» 
possible, the style of the original ? 

3. Distinguish between k v»'-»A- and AfaA®'* ^and between 

and* Might we use u_iyA. f wr 
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4. Point out any good idioms or well chosen expressions in the 
passage. Wfiat are its merits of thought or style ? 

t © o f* 

5. Give the etyqiology of the following words, &nd shew the 

relation between the primary meaning and the sense in which the 
words are used" in the passage tV ** 

6. What connection is there between the fourth line of the 
verseTJS^Jrf) fcnd 'the first line of the whole passage, beginning 
with 1^1 and by what term “in Persian rhetoric is this kind of rela¬ 
tion distinguished ? 

7. Parse from ji? to <*"b ^ Also <$y s 

Give the tarkib of Jb>- *bj j ujT In the 

verso (d»sw), which is the sharl and which the jaza f 

8. Translate the following into 4*6rsian:— 

Contentment abides with truth, and you will generally suffer 
for wishing to appear other than what you are; whether it be 
richer, or greater, or more learned. The mask soon becomes an 
instrument of torture. 

Fit objects to employ the intervals of life are among the great¬ 
est aids to'contentment that a man can possess. The lives of many 
persons are an alternation of the one engrossing pursuit, and a 
sort of listless apathy. They arc either grinding or doing no¬ 
thing. 

(Persian. 

'Examiner. —Mr. Falcon. 

\J-y±J* WT aib Jjy 

- 5 

AlAljib jA -Si U jjbi 

V'y?- j)j j) *j U>1 yt >, Iki .JO ^bi J-*U 
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ij*- y 

^,, *_, >&**&**)** 

Jt * .S'* •* 

-^ ' . •*< Jl, t e.ldd u eJ'A. *-^~V l 

> , • &»#/*» ** ur“ ” 

o^^ASOJ^jy^ • • " beginning with 

!. Give an English paraphrase of v*{. 

^ « Point out all the idioms and metaphors m *his passag*- 

fr ° mtb rCr m oritdo y ou see in the couplet‘beginning ** 

0“l • . » iL ‘ ? 

c . May we not wnte f in this p**»ff c ? 

d InVhat respect is «m "<>rd>~*- P 

3. Distinguish between \^jL A*U 

and between ix*S* # and * 

also between U>»y ^ a “ d ^ ^ ^ and 

4. mat kind of M 
*ma/ul of £y& “»the 2 nd line, and the tarktb ^ 

and c^li&i'; ‘ 3 JT y ’ ? . y - *^ *>} 

Pam ^Ub^^^ A1W ^ ^ 
and 
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^ Which is the jaza in the 13th line of the hikayal commencing 

J)2' * 

5. Write the tot two lines of the hikaydt commencing „ . j 

in the prosaic order, and mark each clause or sentence by such 
tops as you would employ in English ? 

6. J&xo the 3rd person singular of each mood and tense of the 

passive voice of the'verb to mal? ? 


3 a U it—| rase. 

Examiners.- S*™' J< RlCHAIiD8 ' 

« , i Mb. 'Sanders. 

o 

1. What is the difference of meaning, 1st, between praedico and 
r rac(hc0 ’ f° ris and Mas, oblilus and oblitus, patere and patere 
rifert and re/ert-, 2nd, between cafeo and egeo, quotidie and in dies 
ahquit and quidam ? 

2. Conjugate tho verbs to which these parts belong divello, 

desinant, aperio, comperio, inusta ? ’ 

3. ‘Ntoverosiquis est, qui Catilinas similes cum Catilina 
sen tire .non putet.’ 

Of what case is Catilinas-and why ? Explain < cum Catilina 


4. ‘ Ubinam gentium sumus f 

' Est mihi tanti, Quirites, hujus invidhe fals® atque iniqux tem- 

pestetem sub.re, dunmodo vobis hujus hprribilis belli ac nefarii 
periculum depellatur.’ 

‘ Tabulm novee.’ ‘ 

Confirmastite ipsum jam esse cxiturum ; dixisti paullulum tibi 
esse chum tvm morcc quod ego viverem.' 

Explain the portions in Italics ? 

5 In the examples under the preceding exercise, whyure 

T ' and """" in ,h ° su * > i ,, nctive mood ?_and what is the 
rule for land, for mow, and for gentium f 
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6. .Translate the following passage:— 

‘ Quodsi ex tanto latrocinio die unus tolletijr;.vylebimuE fortasso 
ad breve quondam, tempus cura et metu esse»relovati: periculum 
autem residebit, et erit inclusum penitus in venis atque in visceribus 
reipublicse. Ut ssepe homines segri morbo grifvi, cum asstu 
febrique jactantur, si aquam gelidara biberint, primo relevari vid- 
entur, deinde multo gravius vehementiusque^afflietantur: sic hie 
morbus, jqui est in republica, relevatus istius pecan, vehementius 
vivis reliquis ingravescet. Quare, patres cou^cripti, secednnt 
iraprobi, secernant »e a bonis, unum in locum congregcntnr, muro 
denique, id quod ssspc jam dixi, secernantur a nobis, desinant lusi- 
diari domi sum consuli, circumstare tribunal prastoris urbani, 
obsidere cum gladiis curiam, mWleolos et faces ad inftaiumnndani 
urbem comparare. Sit denique inscriptum in fronte unius cujusquo 
civis, quid de republica jentiat.’ 

7. Translate the subjoined anecdote into Latin ? 

“ I assuredly have chosen (opto) either a glorious death or a suc¬ 
cessful issue (felix exitus) of daring. I am rcftdy therefore to run 
before (you) even alone. On having, these (words), the centurion 
Pedanius, holding in (his) right-hand the standard (signum) (which 
he had)torn up (conveUo) (from the ground), say* “presently this 
shall be along with me within the hostile reports (vallum); where¬ 
fore let those, follow who do not wish it to bo taken; ” and io 
burst (irrumpo) with it into the camp of the Cartliagenians, an 

drew the wlTole legion with him.' , 

i\T. B.— The English words within brackets are not to be trans¬ 
lated, and those connected by hyphens are to be rendered by a 
single Word. ' 

8 . a. Parse ‘ duint.’ . 

1. What trait of national feeling appears iff tbj **¥ 

regie factum ?’ 

c. Give the jneaning of the phrases, 

* Post hominum memoriam.' 

* Per me tibi obstitL ’ 
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‘ Faciam hi quod est ad severitatem lenius, et ad communetu 
salutem.utHius. e , e 

Intitt. 

{ Rkv. J. Richards. 

Mr. Sanders. 


Examiners.- 


1 : 


Wien and where was Horace born 
whom was he introduced to Augustus ? 


and educated ? By 
English, and answer 


2. Translate the following passage into 
the questions succeeding:— 

Agricola! prisci, fortes parvoque bcati, 

Condita post frumenta, legantes tempore festo 
torpifs et ipsum nnimum sptf finis dura ferentem, 

Cum sociis operum, pueris et Sohjuge fida, 

Tellurem porco, Sylvanum lacte piabant; 

Floribus et vino Genium, memorem brevis «vi. 

Fescennina per hunc invecta licentia morem 
Versibus altefnis opprobria rustica fudit; 
labertasque recurrentes accepta per annos 
Lusit amabiliter ; donee jam sobvus apertam 
In rabiem.verti ccepit jocus, et per honestas 
Ire domos impune minax. 

(a) “ Genium memorem brevis tevi.” What did the Romans 

mean by the god Genius ? H-ow do yon explain the expres¬ 


sion ‘ memorem brevis am ?’ 
(J) “ Versibus 'iilternis.” 
words? 


Hojv do you understand these 


3. 

4 . 


Conjugate fudit, lusit, ccepit; and decline jocus, operum, lacte. 
Explain the following expressions:— 

‘l Jove judicat ®quo.” 

“ Totum ducit, venditque poema.” 

“ Tabulas peccare velantes." 
v “ Saliare Nutate carmen.” 

“ Morbus regius." 

“ Triste bidental.” 
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• 

5. .Give the meanings and derivations of the words ‘maneipo,* 
‘vetustas,’ ‘ tragcedus,’ ‘ lutulentas,’ ‘ repertor,’ 1 medidoijs.’ 

6. Translate into English, and explain the historical allusions. 

■ . . “ sive receptus 

Terra Neptunus classes Aquilonibus arecct, 

Regis opus, sterilisve diu pains, aptaque remis, 

Vicinas urbes alit, et grave scntit aratrunjj , 

Seu cursum mutavit iniquum frugibus aninis, 

Doctus iter melius ? " 


7. What are respectively the antecedent pronouns to, ‘ qui,' 

‘ qualis,’ ‘ quantus,’ ‘quot.’ In what respect does the relative agree 
with the antecedent ? • 

• (Major SiiKRivn.r.. 

Examiners. <. 

.(Mr. Mabtin, 

1. —Describe minutely, and in regular jrder, commencing 
from the North Sea, the boundaries of Europe; giving the names 
of the various seas, countries, riveA, or mountain* that define 
its limits. 

2. Give the names of tnc sixteen great kingdoms of Europe 
and their capital aides; together with Itto rivers or seas upon 
which these cifies stand. 

8. Enumerate the great nations occupying Asia; andgivo.a 
rough outline Map, showing their relative positions.# 

4. Give the nam<& of the states of America in which are situ¬ 
ated the cities, New Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, New York and 
Washington. 

5. Define the boundaries of India, naming at the same time 
•the nations that border upon it. Give the names «of 

its principal cities # and six of its principal rivers. Give t 
length of the Peeinsula an$ its breadth from Calcutta 

6. Describe the Carnatic, mentioning its gqperal 1,11 
principal cities, rivers and mountains. 


U 
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7. Describe the course of the Ganges from its source to the 
sea; mentioning the Provinces and Districts through which it 
flows; and give th^names of the principal cities that are upon its 
banka 


8. Give an account of the Doab that extends from Allaha¬ 
bad to Rohilkund, the names of the rivers that bound it, the 
distrtets Aat it contains, together, with the cities that lie within 
its boundaries. 

9. A traveller is desirous of proceeding direct from Calcutta 

to Peshawur; describe his route, mentioning all the most import¬ 
ant cities through which he must necessarily pass on his jour¬ 
ney. ’ 

r 

10. L Describe the Geographical,position of the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains. Give the names and height of’ some of the highest peaks. 
Up to what elevation are these mountains habitable, and by 
whom are they inhabited?, 

11. What Districts or Provinces in India are famous for the 
following productions— 

1. Catechu. 2. Cinnamon. 8. Coal. 4. Coffee. 5. Cotton. 
5. Diamonds. 7. Elephants. 8. Indigo. 9. Iron. 10. Lac. 
11. Marble. 12. Nutmegs. 18. Opium. 14. Rice. 15. Silk. 
16. Sugar. 17. Tea. 18. Tobacco. 19. Wheat. 



Examiners. 


4 


Major Sherwiix. 
Mr. Martin. 


1. In what year did the Jews first occupy the land of Canaan ? 

Without entering into detail, relate the different changes which 
took place in thp government of Palestine while inhabited by the 
Jews ? 1 

2. On what occasion was the peace of Antalcidas negotiated ? 
What was the effect of this treaty ? 

8. Give an account of the incidents which happened in the few 
years subsequent to the death of Antipater? 
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4. What were the circumstances which led to the framing the 
laws of the Twelve Tables? By what means was this Code pre¬ 


pared? 

5. Give a brief account of the First and Second Punic Wars, 
stating the provisions of the treaties in which they terminated. 

6. Give an account of the’two English missions to the Court of • 

Jehangeer. What account is given of Jehangper by tlft cfflSfs of 
these missions ? . 

* 7. wlio was the founder of the Mahratta dynasty ? Give a 

brief history of his career? , 

8. What means were adopted by Ilyder to obtain the sovereignty 
of Mysore* and give an account of ^the war between him and the 

English ? __ 

• • . 

(Euclid. 

TDr. Mackat. 

Examine,,. ^ ThwaytjC9 

1. In the annexed figure, for the 5th 
proposition of the 1st Book of Euclid, where 
H is the intersection of B G and C F, jJrovo 
that A H will bisect the angle BAG? 

2. Draw a straight line through a given 

point parallel to a giwen straight line? ^ 

3. From a ’given point draw a lino 
making equal angles with two given straight lines? 

4. Describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilineal 

figure ? 

5. If on the raSius of a circle a 
semi-circle be described, as in the an¬ 
nexed figure, and from any point N 
fa the diameter A 0 a perpendicular 
N P Q be drawn to # raeet the circles 




in P and Q, then, if thq common 
extremity A of their diameters be 
joined with those points, the square upon A. 
the square upon A P ? 


wilt be double of 
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6. The angles in tlie same segment of a circle are equal to one 
another. . “ 

7. Any angle* of a triangle, inscribed in a circle, is greater or 
less than a right angle, by the angle contained by the side sub¬ 
tending the angle, and a diameter from either extremity of that 
side. 

8r*“Fr?in a givcq circle to cut off a segment which shall contain 
an angle equal to a given rectilineal angle. 


Arithmetic nnd Atfifhrn* 

( Dr. Mackay. 

Examiners. < ^ r 

( Mm- Thwaytes. 

1. If the price of bricks depends ^ upon their magnitude, and if 
100 bricks, of which the length, breadth and thickness, arc 16, 8 and 
10 inches respectively, cost 2 Rs. 9 as., what will be the price of 
9,21,600, bricks, which are one-fourth less in every dimension ? 

2. Explain the method, of pointing in extracting the square 
roots of whole numbers nnd decimals ? Find the square root of 
67214096, and also the square, root of 5 to four places of deci¬ 
mals ?. 

3. Simplify {1 + | + i + |1) -4- Q - |). 

7i — 2} 9 42 

nnd — + - X 10— — 6 — 

6J 11J + 2J 13 273 

4. A tea-dealer buys a chest of tea containing £ raaunds and 

16 seers, at 4*Rs. 2 as, per seer, and two chests more, each con¬ 
tinuing 3 maunds and 24 seers, at 4 Rs. 10 as. per seer, at what 

rate per seer must ho sell the whole in order to gain 576 Rupees? 

1 x+l 2* 3 + x + 12 

5. - ' dd togethe r + ——— ——————— ^ 

i ' * + 3 —3 a +9 x 3 + 27 

+ y by x 3 —x 3 y * + y 5 

a + c h + c 

and simplify the expressions- — “ + -“ * 

(x—«) (b — a) (x—6) (a— b) 


6. Divide x 3 + x 3 y® 
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a* — b* a —b 

and — . . . + — — —• 

a 3 - 4 -2 ab + b* a (a + b) 

7. Solve the following equations ? 

112 .. • 

x —1 _ x —4 ,x —3 ^ , 

2*4-11 9* — 9 4*+13 15* —47 

* --- - ---- (*) 

x -J- 5 3 p — 4 »r*f 3 , 3 x — 10 

8. A person bought a picture at a certain price and paid the 
same price for the frame; if the framo had cost l£ less, and the 
picture 15s. more, the price of Alio frame would hav« bcelfonly 
half that of the picture. Fiild-the cost of the picture ’/ 


(Examination. 


ENGLISH—PHOSK. 

Examiners.— Rjtv. J. Richards and Mb. Sanders. 

1. Give a free and illustrative paraphrase of the following pa* 

< Crafty men'contenm studies, simple men admire them, and wise 
men use the® ; Mr they teach not their own use ; hut that ». »*- 
dom without them, and above then won J.y observation. ”' a ‘‘ 
not to contradict and tonfute nor to believe and take Mr gran 
nor to find talk an<f discourse, hut to weigh and conwdir. • 
bo^ks are to be tasted, o'thcrs to be swallowed, and some few - < 
chewed and digested; that«, some books are to.he 
‘others to be read, but not curiously, and soma fewo ^ 

ly, and with diligencp and attention. Kea< mg ma <. 
conference a ready man ; and writing an exact n an . 
if a man write little, he had need have a j M d 

fer little, he Had need have a ready wit , and if lieie.id , 
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need hare much cunning, to seem to know what he doth not. 
Histories make me® wise; poets, "Gritty; the mathematics, subtile; 
natural philosophy, deep; morals, grave; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend.’ 1 

2. Indicate the chief characteristics, intellectual and moral, dis¬ 
played in the Essays of Bacon, and, in particular, refer to indivi- 
dual'passages, or to gthole Essays in< support of a remark which has 
been made that these compositions ‘prove he did not hold, evemia 
theory, very strict opinions on points of political morality ?’ In 
this respect does his life afford any comment upon his writ- 
ings? 

8. Was the age in which $acon lived remarkable in the His¬ 
tory of English Literature ?—To ‘which of the commonly received 
epochs of the language do his works belong ?—Point out, and ful¬ 
ly explain any changes which it has undergone since his time ? 

Firstly, in refeience to such constructions as are exemplified 
in the ensuing sentences :— 

‘ If you dissemble your knowledge of that you are thought to 
know, you shall be thought, another time, to know that you know 
not.’ 

• Ordinary expense ought to be limited by a - man’s estate, and 
governed with such regard, as it be within his compass.’ 

‘ If a man deal with another upon conditiohs, the start of first 
performance is all; which a man cannot reasonably demand, except 
either the nature of the thing be such which must go before,’ &c. 

Secondly, in reference to the use of ‘be,’ of ‘would,’and of the 
conjunction ‘ that.’ 

Thirdly, in reference to the signification of the words, inward, 
(adjective) estate, success, profit, intend. 
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QUESTIONS SET AT THE ANNUAL EXAMINATION, 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, SESSION I8^0-‘61, 


$*at and lonor (Examination. 


Midwifery. 

I. FORCEPS, 

„ The History of—their chief modifications. The mode of appli¬ 
cation and using. The cases or circumstances in which they may 
be required. 

II. BREECH AND FOOTLING CASES. 

Diagnoses.—Dangers incurred. Rules for the managcmcst of 
footling and breech cases. The mode of exit in certain exception¬ 
al cases in which the chin rests on the symphisis pubis. 

* MEDICINE. 

1. Describe the mode* of origin and growth of, and the changes 
that may take place in cystic formations ? 

2. Mention the symptoms and physical signs of aneurism of 
the ascending part of the arch of the Aorta, in its early and later 
stages ? 

3. In intense Neuralgia immediately below the right orbit, 
without any visible ^structural change, whflt may be the parts 
affected ? To What causes may it be due ? 

4. What ye the symptoms of Ulcer of the stomach? IIow do 

you distinguish simple from Cancerous ulceration ? « ' 

5. What are the causes Of heemetemisis ? How is it diagnosed ? 

SURGERY. 

• • 

I. Describe the causes, predisposing and exciting symptoms 
and progress of popliteal* aaeurism, the various ir-wdes oMycat- 
ment now in use, stating the circumstances inducing you tc 
select one in preference to the other in any particular case. Lei 
your account involve a description of the pathologyof tliii 
disease, and the mode in' which circulation is maintained sub¬ 
sequently in th'e limb ? 
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2, Describe the symptoms, pathology, and treatment of .ulcera¬ 
tion of .cartilage in a joint. Take 4 the ankle joint for illustration ? 

8. Describe the.symptoms and treatment of fr&cture of the 
neck of the scapula? 

4. What is a cicatrix? how is it formed? what are its phy¬ 
sical and vital endowments? and how does it differ from the 
tissue it replaces? N 

5. What are the most frequent causes of death after surgi¬ 
cal operations in Hospitals ? Give a short account of the one you 
most dread ? 

OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 

1. # Describe the causes which induce Presbyopia? 

2. Describe the causes which'induce Myopia ? 

8. State the diseases which may cause a patient to lose his 
sight in a day or two with little or no pain? 

4. Causes ancl treatment of Ptosis ? 

5. Why is it necessary, when examining the pupil of one 
eye, to close the other eye? The reason of this? 

6. What are the "causes of a dilated, a contracted, and an 
irregular pupil? 

7. Why does conieal Cornea destroy vision ? 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

1. State in detail the circumstances which modify the action 
of poisons? 

2. Name the proofs of an incised wound having been inflicted 
during life, as contrasted with one after death? 

8. Describe the symptoms, treatment and morbid appear¬ 
ances produced in cases of poisoning by Sulphate of Copper, to¬ 
gether with £he tests both in a solid and liquid form? 

BOTANY. 

1. What are tendrils? Mention a few natural orders in which 
they occur? 

• 2. What are the different parts of a seed? Enumerate them 
in their' order, beginning with the external covering ? 
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3. State accurately what is meant by the term^ angiosper- 
nious and gjnjmospermous, and name one or, two* natilral orders 
as examples of each ? 

4. Detail, as fully ns possible, the characters of the nnturnl 
order composite, and mention a few plants that belong to it. 

5. Distinguish between a legume and a follicle. Ii^what na¬ 
tural orders are examples of them found? J 

* 6. Explain briefly the meaning of the following terms:— 


Monocarpic. 

Polycarpic. 

Apocarpous. 

Syncarpous. 

Anthocarpons. 


Radical. 

Axillary. 

Monadelphous. 

Diadelphous. 

Scandent. 


7. Desciibe in botanical language the plants on the table, dis¬ 
tinguishing them by the numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4, as nttached to tho 
specimens, and give the class and natural order of each ? 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


1. Enumerate tho different kinds of* Cathartics^ and state 
their peculiarities of action and doses ? 

2. What are the differences in the therapeutic action of Mer¬ 
cury, Tartar Emetify Opitim, Ipccacuanhaf Lobelia and Senega; 
und in what disorders would yflu use them respectively ? 

3. Describe the preparation, composition, action, uses and 
doses of Iodide of Potassium, Disulphate of Quince and Spirit 
of Nitric Ether? » 

4. Name the medicinal substances obtained from the follow¬ 
ing 'orders of plants, viz.:— 

Coniferac (or Pinacecc) 

Leguminosas. 

Cucurbitaceas. 

Umbelliferse. 

Melanthaceie. 

5. Mention the doses and uses of the mineral tonics ?, 

6. * In what different vn$» do medicines act on the living body 
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7. Describe the preparations and uses of Cantbarides and 
Cod-liver Oil? r . c 

GENERAL ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 

1 Enumerate the elements which enter into the composition 
of the body, and the manner of their combination to form orga¬ 
niser living bodies ? 

2. The constitudtfeS, structure and functions of adipose tissue. 

3. A general description of the organs of relation, and minute 
structure and functions of the nervous system. 

~4. Describe the shccessive arrangement, ^number and form 
of the teeth, together with their functions and structure ? 

5. i How are the different tissues of the body nourished and 
the blood replenished with nourishing elements, and the effete 
useless materials thereof expelled from the body. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND ZOOLOGY. 

1. What are the characteristic distinction between inorganic 
and organic bodies, and of the sub-division of the latter, viz., animals 
and plants ? 

2. Into.how many divisions are the numerous animals classified 
and what are the principal characteristics of each division? 

8. Into hot* inanj’ classes are the vertebrate division of the 

animal kingdom divided, and what rtre the ( general characteris¬ 
tics of the class aves or birds ? • . 

4. How are the mammalia distinguished from the other classes 

jof the vertebratn ? Describe the peculiarities of the order 
rumin&ntia. ' * 

5. In the class mammalia give a description of the principal 
modifications of organs of locomotion, a'nd how bimana arc dis¬ 
tinguished by these organs from all other mammalia ? 

« ANATOMY.' 

for nasi year’s Students. 

1. Name and describe the bones on the talkie, specifying the 
side of the body t to which they belong, giving full particulars of 
4he attachments of muscles and ligaments, and enumerating the 
attioulations of each bone with others ft,its neighbourhood ? ' 
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2. "Describe the shoulder joint, point out the,characteristic 
differences between it and other articulating and Its “especial 
adaptation for the functions it is required to perform? 

'3. What muscles bound the abdominal cavity,,whi^ are their 
origins, insertions and relative relations ? 

4. Enumerate the different sub-divisionj of .the'alimentary 
sanal an^[ the# differential characteristics ? 

ANATOMY. 

pdfe second tear’s StudeVits. 

1. De*scribe with their relative relations, the parts that would 

be met with in making a dis$ec»on from the integumcut to the 
median plane of the body, <in.a space bounded in front by the 
median line, behind by a line corresponding to the position of 
the anterior tubercles of the transverse processes of the cer¬ 
vical vertcbroc, below by* a horizontal line on a level with the 
upper margin of the thyroid cartilage of thq larynx, and above 
by the fissure of the mouth and a line continued backwards 
from the angle of the mouth to tfie lobe of the ear / » 

2. Describe the situation and boundaries of the inguinal 
canal ? 

3. Give a brief description of the internal ear ? 

4. Describe the urinary bladder and urethral canal, giving 

their relations and attachments to surrounding p|rts, and espe¬ 
cially notifying the points in their individual and relative ana¬ 
tomy which are of surgical importance ? 

5. Describe in the order in which they would be met with 
in dissection, the structures situated in that, portion, of thejippsr 

"extremity which would be included, betweep two lines surround¬ 
ing the limb, one drpwn two inches above, and the othe'r two 
inches below the* elbow joint articulation. 

6. From what sources do the structures of the larynx draw 
their supply of sensory and motor nervous filaments. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

r 

itoB 1 st. year's Students. 

• 

1. Describe the method of freezing water in vacuo and its 
mode of-action 5t 

2. Explain the cause of the apparent repulsion of the gold 
leaves of tfie electrojgeter ? 

8. By what method may^the proportion of oxygefc in ^ the at¬ 
mosphere be determined ? 

4t What are the qommon characters of ^tlie chlorine group 
of non-metallio elements ? 

5, Describe generally the process of copper melting? 

6. *Give tests for copper, lead and zinc in solution ? 

CHEMISTRY. 

for 2nd year's Students. 

a 

1. How is the quantative ultimate analysis of an organic body 
such as urea, cond^qted ? 

2. Given a mixed solution of sulphates of copper, iron, and 

zinc. IIow,would you proceed to separate the metals in such 
a State as to allow of the quantity of each in the solution being 
determined ? .*■ 

8. Name the minerals on the table ? 

4. What is the construction mid mode or action of the asta- 
tio galvanometer ? 

5. Explaitv the action of the electrical condenser. 

6. Give the testa lor hydro-cyanic acid; and write in symbols 
the changes which occur in their application. 



